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THE MARK OF THE BEAST 
I 


N August 6th of this 20th year of the 2oth century, 
came word that the League of Nations had de- 
manded from the Bolsheviks beseiging Warsaw an armis- 
tice, preliminary to arranging a peace, and that the Bol- 
shevists had replied that it would be impossible to make 
their men observe an armistice: for they had been prom- 
ised the city to loot. 

There are many to whom, in their innocence and op- 
timism, this news was a sickening surprise. Had the 
news been that Warsaw actually was looted, it would have 
been vastly easier to believe, than that the soldiers had 
been promised freedom to loot it, and that the promise 
had been given in the country of Turgenief, Kuropotkin, 
Tolstoy, the Kovalevskys and Tschiakowsky: For a 
hundred years preceding the present war, the looting of 
cities in Europe was “‘not done.” Even Germany fifty 
years ago, with France at her mercy, did not do it: it 
took fifty years of parvenu power and parvenu wealth 
to degrade her to it in Belgium. 

And yet during the hundred years when there was no 
such manifestation of bestiality, it was to some degree 
latent in all of us — the passion for conflict, blood, rapine, 
robbery, destruction, all backed up by insincerity and ig- 
norance. Human nature has day by day buried its bes- 
tiality deeper under newer motives, impulses, conventions 
even; but in the vast majority of men it is still there, only 


more force is needed to get down to it. 
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The beast comes out not only in wars and revolutions. 
It does not stop at refusing quarter to prisoners, Belgian 
infamies, Armenian massacres, Russian pogroms, Bol- 


shevik slaughterings, the Guillotine, or even the Car- 


magnole: it does not need murder to illustrate it. Even 
the passion for noise is part of the passion for destruction. 
So strong was it that until its gradual disappearance 
within a few years, we could not celebrate the fourth of 
July without sacrificing to it arms, legs eyes, ears, even 
those of our children. 

The destructive and predatory instincts can take very 
subtle shapes. They are by no means confined to soldiers, 
pirates, highwaymen, sneak thieves and their like. They 
taper down into legislative halls, labor lodges, ‘‘settle- 
ments,” debating clubs and even, especially of late, into 
drawing-rooms. The beast often lives in a gilded cage, 
and is not recognized as a beast at all. But there is the 
predatory mark in all the socialistic communistic doctrines 
that are now preached so widely and vigorously. Even 


in the mild form of government ownership, they would 


make the voter part owner, and he feels it. 
Licentiousness in all directions always comes with the 
rest. In the French Revolution the divorces and illegiti- 


mate births increased frightfully; in the Russian Revolu- 


tion there are attempts to nationalize the women as well as 
the property; and in our not inconsiderable upset, the 
feminist shrieks even louder than before. Her passion, 


however, is often partly maternal. She wants a baby; if 
she can’t get it with a recognized father, then without: in 


not a few cases preferably without any such restriction. 
Of the fact that children without recognized fathers con- 
stitute a vastly disproportionate part of the criminals and 


paupers, she and her masculine sympathizers take no 
account. 


The beast that comes out in the Russian revolution, 
is of course the same one that showed himself in the 


French Revolution — predatory, quarrelsome, licentious, 
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murderous. His example is terribly contagious, too: we 
have not entirely escaped it, even here, especially since it 
has been stimulated by propaganda. 


Even before the war, there was a predatory element in 


our absurd system of having taxes levied by those who do 
not pay them. 

In some of us the mark is buried so deep that it hardly 
shows at all, but no human being has yet reached absolute 


perfection. Within their respective spheres, perhaps as 
many of the humblest as of the highest approach it — in 
all but knowledge and the powers and the graces. Far 
be it from us to ignore that fact, when we note the mark 
in the world that works with its hands and bears with its 
back, and is poor. But equally far be it from us to ignore 
that the world that is poor includes the world of the 
grosser crimes, or that the upper world also has its crimes. 
Least of all would we ignore the idiocy in most of the talk 
about equality. Nature’s way of evolving homo sapiens 


was the reverse of making men equal, but was of mak- 


ing a few to lead the rest, and of fixing things so that the 
few have got to lead, whether they want to or not. Na- 
ture’s latest step in that direction was this weltering ab- 
surdity of democracy and universal suffrage, and people of 


capacity have got to take the absurdity out of it or perish. 


Fortunately it is not as absurd as the autocracy which it 
has replaced, but you are in danger until you get enough of 
those humbler people intelligent enough, conscientious 


enough and rich enough to vote with you. You yourselves 


have flung the banner into the opposing ranks, and you 
have got to get it out. If you make your wealth the oc- 
casion for mere idleness, not only do you die on your own 
hook, but those bearing the mark of the beast will destroy 


you. You’ve got to work to provide the education and op- 


portunity to erase that mark, or it will soon be placed on 
your own children — such of them as survive. And for- 
tunately your present generation is realizing all this to a de- 


gree of which even your father’s generation never dreamed. 
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Though there is little danger that America — a nation 
with self-control enough to impose Prohibition upon 
itself, however she may suffer in other ways, will suffer 
from the beast to the extent France, Russia and middle 
Europe have done, nevertheless the beast does bitterly 
offend our nostrils and our pockets, and it cannot rage in 
war, even elsewhere, without inconveniencing us and being 
likely to draw us in. 

II 


To control these bestial impulses in individuals, govern- 
ments have been evolved; and to control them in states, 
Amphictyonic Councils and Hanseatic Leagues and Holy 
Alliances. The latter group have failed, but so have all the 
former that existed up to the foundation of the British 
monarchy, and many since. But that does not hinder 
men from continuing to form governments, and is no 
conclusive argument against their continuing to form 
confederations and unions of states. True, these are more 
difficult, especially with states differing in language and 
traditions, but Rome endured for many centuries, and 
Canada, with two races, Switzerland with three, the 
British Empire with many, all seem pretty substantial, not 
to include our own union of nearly half a hundred states, 
with many localities where the national language is little 
used, And at last has just been formed at Versailles an 
association attempting to embrace the civilized world, 
and already embracing a very respectable part of it. If 
the United States were in that union, is it probable that 
there would now be so many wars going on, or that Russia 
would have returned that answer to that demand for an 
armistice? 


The opponents of our joining comprise those who do not 
want this league, and those who don’t want any league, 
the latter class of course including the former. 

But the standard argument of those who do not want 
this league seems to us inevitably to place them with those 
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who do not want any. Their standard argument is 
generally called forth by Article X, but it inevitably 
stands against any article that may call for the use of 
force, and as no league is worth while unless it has force to 
back its decisions, any argument against the use of force 
is an argument against any league. The argument in 
question runs this way: 

“Do you want your boys sent over to fight for any petty 
nation whose boundaries are threatened? If you enter 
this league, they are sure to be. That means conscription. 
Our people won’t stand it. It means civil war.” 

Now so far there has been no conscription or civil war 
in any nation composing the league, and we don’t believe 
there is going to be. We regard the league as an infant in 
judicious hands, and think it reasonable to hope that it 
will grow until the decisions of the international courts 
will have as much voluntary, even if paid, force behind 
them as the decisions of the best national courts have 
now. 

This growth will be slow, will involve many experimen- 
tal changes, may not even reach effective maturity. 
If it does not, there seems nothing more certain in human 
foresight than that another league will be born, out of 
even greater tribulation than this one, and if that fails 
still another, and, if needed, still others, until humanity’s 
hopes of world-peace are realized. 

Whatever risks, even to our boys, may be involved in 
America’s doing the best we can with this league, seem to 
us vastly less than those involved in staying out of it. 
More reasons for this view will appear as we proceed. 

Although we have had the detailed reasons why we are 
not in the League dinned into us ad nauseam, now that 
election is at hand it may be worth while to take a com- 
pendious glance at them, though it involve the repetition 
of much that has become commonplace. We are still out 
of the League: 

I. Largely because of that very passion for conflict 
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and grasping and destruction which is the mark of the 
beast, and which the League is intended to suppress — 
because the senators whom Wilson was unwise enough to 
ignore wanted to fight him and destroy his handiwork, 
and because they want their party to overcome his party 
— because of partizanship, which is the greatest obstruc- 
tion to right reason in our country today. 

II. Largely because the world is now fuller than ever 
of crazy schemes which have been tried and failed, and 
because this scheme is, by many, mistakenly classed with 
them. This scheme is in a category by itself — that of 
substituting reason for force. That scheme has worked 
with increasing success through all history; and to help 
it on, there has already accumulated a vast mass of ex- 
perience — classified and digested experience, and of 
burning enthusiasm on the part of the wisest men. 

It seems apparent that no attempt for a League in the 
past has ever been undertaken under auspices as favorable 
as those before us now. Until Napoleon sickened a larger 
proportion of people with war than ever had been sickened 
before, war was a thing generally taken for granted and 
widely lauded. Since then it has declined in prestige. 
Nobody now mentions “the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” Its gorgeous uniforms have faded into 
khaki, and by the nations that lead civilization, and even 
by the greatest generals, it is looked upon with horror. 

Yet there are still people who believe war to be for the 
good of the race. This was preached loudly a few years 
ago, but the rate at which the preachers have lately been 
shutting up is most significant. Since the discussion of 
the League began, we don’t recall a case, even among 
its opponents, where anybody has dared to preach that 
doctrine. 

The idea of conquest, as between civilized nations, 
seems also to have had its last gasp in Germany’s suicidal 
attempt to exercise it, though it will probably survive as 
part of Nature’s merciless method of civilizing, or rather 
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supplanting, barbarous peoples. And yet even in this re- 
gard the mark of the beast is still on Poland in her idea 
of conquering a buffer region beyond the boundaries as- 
signed by the League between her and Russia. But even 
here, considering what the Bolsheviki are, it may be 
questioned whether Nature’s old way of supplanting sav- 
agery is not in operation. It has often been said that 
there is no mercy in Nature, though an exception must 
certainly be made in her giving man a second chance, and 
often later ones, after his deliberate violations of her laws. 
She also gives him the constantly increasing ability to 
evolve a control over her unchanging laws, and turn them 
to his service. He is even now taking hold of the terrible 
law of evolution by conquest, and in spite of Senators 
Borah, Johnson, and their kind, will soon make such raven- 
ings of the beast as have taken place in Armenia and the 
Congo, not to speak of Belgium and desolated France, 
things of the past. 

III. Largely because of parochial so-called patriotism, 
which refuses to contribute a part of national sovereignty 
to create a greater sovereignty that can control the na- 
tions into peace — precisely the same state-patriotism 
that made the formation of our Union so difficult, and 
the Civil War necessary to maintain it. Was there ever 
a step in civilization that did not involve giving up, for 
the sake of it, some independence — from the coming 
to live together of two solitary savages, through the 
formation of families, tribes, clans, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, even base-ball and foot-ball teams, up to courts, 
armies, navies, cities, states, nations and empires? 

Social peace can be had only under government. The 
same is true of international peace. Social peace was at- 
tained, so far as attained at all, by the power of controlling 
individualities; and the transfer of that power to the com- 
munity has been an accompaniment of the slow upward 
evolution of the community. Similarly, international 
peace, so far as yet attained — the Pax Romana — came 
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from the power of a controlling individuality; and it was 
what Napoleon professed to be aiming for, and, to some 
degree, Wilhelm II. 

IV. Largely because of lack of vision — the vision of 
poets and great statesmen. We need at least two words 
each to perform the services now done by vision, imagina- 
tion, dream and their kind: for they all make for both 
good and evil. As most frequently used, they mean a 
destructive ignoring of the real and necessary, and a ten- 
dency to follow will-o’the-wisps. On the other hand, they 
are often used to express that without which we should 
not have any science, invention, poetry. All three are 
essential to the highest statesmanship, and they were 
never more needed than regarding the League of Nations. 

The foregoing had barely been written, when along came 
a letter from a critic of the first eminence, which, speak- 
ing of the muddle the English have made of Irish affairs, 


said: 


English statesmen, guided by the experts they have selected 
in history, economics, sociology . . . in my humble judgment 
might have foreseen most of it, if they had learned any- 
thing of the nature of man from the only true masters of wis- 
dom — the great poets. But we study the poets now as ex- 
perts in psychology, and so misunderstand life hopelessly. 
Perhaps some day we'll stop being experts, and cultivate love 
and commonsense. 


This is not the whole truth, but it is a large and neg- 
lected part of it. 

V. America is still out of the League also largely be- 
cause of the widespread desire to eat one’s cake and have 
it. Hosts of people would like to have reduction of arma- 
ments and taxes, and of the fear of war and the disturb- 
ance of prosperity which such fears bring, but they are 
reluctant to face the immediate and new responsibilities 
by which alone such relief can be secured —if it can be 
secured at all. 

VI. One of the strongest influences keeping us out is 
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of course the traditional dread of complications with 
Europe, and respect for the caution of the Fathers against 
them. But that advice was given when we were thirty 
days from Europe, and we are now not thirty minutes: 
to cite it now savors of imbecility or dishonesty. The 
complications exist, and the question is no longer how to 
avoid them, but how to handle them; and the only visible 
way is to substitute courts for camps. Courts have grad- 
ually taken away the necessity for individuals going 
armed. They alone can be hoped to do the same for 
nations, and in fact, Armageddon notwithstanding, they 
have already done it to a hopeful extent and for increasing 
periods, and that without anything more than interna- 
tional morality — and that of a very primitive kind — 
to enforce their decisions. 

VII. The fear of the unknown has done much to keep 
us out. It is one of the most widespread of our inherited 
bestial attributes. Even as highly evolved a beast as 
man’s close friend the horse, is a pitiful victim of it. To 
both him and his master, it is not only a distress but a 
danger. Many people would rather risk the tried dangers 
of familiar war than the untried ones of enforcing the de- 
cisions of international courts. And yet these untried 
dangers, if collateral experience is to be respected, are 
enormously exaggerated. Where the decisions of estab- 
lished courts are to be carried out, though competent 
force is at hand, it is not needed in one case out of a thou- 
sand. In the other cases, the knowlédge that the force 
is there, is all that is needed. As men progress in the es- 
tablishment of international courts backed by interna- 
tional forces, — and progress they certainly will, whether 
they embrace the present opportunity or wait for a cost- 
lier one; whether they do it with some effectiveness in 
five years or in five hundred, the need of using the force 
will decrease geometrically, as it has in national courts, 
and the habit of obedience without it will increase. Does 
anybody doubt that if the United States were in the 
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League of Nations, Germany would be living up to her 
obligations much quicker and better than she is; that 
much of the blood that has been spilt since the armistice, 
not to speak of the treasure, would have been saved, and 
that the questions over which they have been spilt would 
have been much nearer settlement, and all that without 
our having one more soldier in the field? 

VIII. Then there is the large and ancient body of the 
doubting Thomases. Many people won’t vote for any- 
thing whose success they doubt, and one strong reason 
for doubting that of the League is the selfishness of man- 
kind, But to ensure peace it is not necessary entirely to 
do away with human selfishness, but merely to make it 
more enlightened. In recent times the commercial way 
of looking at things has been growing respectable. All the 
nations that have got as far as a literature, even Germany, 
have for some time had their selfish instincts turned from 
the pursuit of glory and dominion to the pursuit of 
wealth. The world is now, especially of late, well and 
understandingly convinced that war does not pay, and 
the world’s selfishness, outside of the German military 
class and other barbarians, is well drilled to seek what 
does pay. 

All these considerations hold against the doubting 
Thomas’s plea that man is a fighting animal. Civic man 
is no longer so. It is not true that he wants war for war’s 
sake. Outside of the German brutes who drank to “‘ Der 
Tag,” and possibly the rich cousins of the Bolsheviks in 
the Russian court, nobody wanted the recent war. The 
greatest modern generals ——Grant, Sherman, Roberts, 
and for all we know, Foch, have hated war or at least 
professed to, and they were very honest men. And yet, 
to speak candidly, it is a psychological puzzle how a man 
can hate doing what he does extremely well. The ques- 
tion is at least complex. 

IX. People who want to upset the imperfect order so 
laboriously established in the past, and substitute some 
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scheme suggested by their lengthy experience, or by no 
experience at all, hate the League because they recognize 
it as a conservator of established order. Here is an ex- 
pression from one of them: 


You have not even touched upon the cause for opposition 
held by most of my generation: that this League of Victorious 
Powers stands for war, not peace; that if it ever does get going 
it will become the Cossack of Europe — the big policeman to 
crush all labor and revolutionary movements. It has already 
amply demonstrated that its propensities lie in that direction 
and has done nothing constructive, so far as I know, for the 
establishment of international comity or economic rehabilita- 
tion. 


The writer is young. We wonder if she has estimated 
her generation correctly! She is a bit impatient (isn’t 
she?) considering how long the League has been in opera- 
tion. 

X. Then there are those — a great many of them, and 
some very intelligent ones too, with whom it is simply a 


case of Dr. Fell, and who give the funniest “‘ reasons.” 

It is with the League, much as in the conflict of long ago 
over Civil Service Reform: nearly everybody wanted it, 
but at first few wanted “‘this particular measure,” what- 
ever the proposed measure might be, until Godkin, be- 
ginning almost alone, converted enough people to see a 
“particular measure” through. He was an Englishman 
(though his family had been for some generations in Ire- 
land) and brought the reform from England. We were 
living under Jacksonian doctrine, and hardly knew any- 
thing about the reform. 

Those who have vision enough to appreciate a great 
reform are not halted by defects in the initial measures. 
Faith that the reform is natural, is faith that it is inevitable; 
and faith that it is natural and inevitable, is faith that 
Nature herself will help cure the defects in the initial 
measures when experience demonstrates defects. 
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To come to the two platforms. Both profess to favor 
some sort of a league, but one, for pretty obvious reasons, 
objects to “this particular measure”, 


Brought down to its lowest terms, the plan for a League 
devised at Versailles by the best statesmen the world, 
outside of Germany, Austria and Russia, could get to- 
gether, and now found good enough for the adhesion of 
England, France, Italy and a score of minor peoples, is not 


good enough for Senators Lodge, Knox, Johnson, Borah 


and a following of lesser lights in the same party in our 
senate. Whatever may be the motives of these men, there 
can be little reasonable doubt that among them is a per- 
sonal desire to thwart President Wilson, and to secure for 


their own party the credit of making the United States 


a member of some League of Nations. To do this they 
propose that that eminent international jurisconsult Sena- 
tor Harding shall instigate and supervise the creation 
of a new league superior to the one devised at Versailles. 


Whatever the capacity and the motives of the men who 


devised that league, there can be no question that they 


were the best men that, under the conditions, could be 
got together; and the assumption that under present con- 
ditions, with a League already formed and the best na- 
tions outside our own already in it, a better, or as good, 
a set of men could be got together to make a new League, 
is too silly to be accounted for by anything but the char- 
acteristic imbecility of partizanship. And as to the mor- 


ality of professing such an assumption, it simply bears the 
mark of the beast. 


It is all very well for this man, that man or the other 
man to exercise his imagination and constructive powers 


over a better League than the existing one, but there is no 
other one in the cards. It is either this one, with such in- 


terpretations or modifications as its members will accept, 


or none at all unless and until a new world-explosion de- 
mands a new arrangement. That this League, even 
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with us in it, may inaugurate conditions that will prevent. 
such an explosion, may be a large assumption; but it is 
small beside the assumption that anything short of such 
an explosion —even anything devised by the senate 


group and executed by Mr. Harding, can bring about 
another League. The mere statement of such an assump- 
tion, like the one already described, discredits the honesty 
or sanity of anybody making it, and bears the mark of the 


beast. 
We believe that efforts to suppress the beast will suc- 


ceed better under the principle of a tariff for revenue only, 
and our belief in that reminds us of the Irishman who said 
to his opponent: ‘‘What I want from you is silence, and 
dom’d little of that.”” We believe in a protective tariff 


as we believe in defensive warfare, but it is warfare, and 


like warfare of all kinds, it soon becomes a manifestation 
of the beast — sooner even than defensive military war- 
fare. On the part of many, but by no means all, of its 
most active advocates, it is, ab initio, itself a manifesta- 


tion of the beast. 


Well, we seem to have indicated with which side in the 
present campaign our judgment lies. But even while we 
have been writing, the Republican attitude regarding the 
League seems to have been improving, and the issue to 
have been more and more narrowing down to the tariff. 


That old cat has been killed more than once, but it seems 


to have started with nine lives. 
Tue Epriror. 
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This article was written in the summer of 1920 before the recent westward 
sweep of the Russian Bolshevik armies—Tue Eprror. 


UR attention has been so fixed upon the strategic 
value of the vast Polish plains, we have been forced 
so long to follow the desolating wash of armies eastward 
and westward over them, that I had all but forgotten 
the passionate portrayal of their beauty by such poets 
as Mickiewicz and such novelists as Sienkiewicz. So that 
it was with genuine surprise, as I journeyed slowly north- 
ward in mid-summer over fields of ancient glory and 
recent agony, stretching green and limitless under a 
brilliant atmosphere, and finally at the end of a day caught 
sight of the curious towers of the great-plains capital, 
Warsaw, gleaming in the distance, and then of the his- 
toric Vistula as it sweeps broadly by them, that I began 
to sense the strange fascination of these prodigious north- 
ern reaches, which hold much of the appeal of the desert. 
**Do not be too sure you are going to dislike these difficult, 
monotonous plains,” an American working there had said 
to me, “I have ended by loving them.” 

After some days in the northern lowlands, covered with 
their endless fleece of summer green, suggesting what must 
be the strange splendor of the endless winter fleece of 
snow, I turned again south to higher Galicia, that beau- 
tiful region lifting to the Southern Carpathians, and, in a 
doughty army reconnaissance car, rode on hour after 
hour, from the low western hills about lovely old Cracow, 
across billowy regions swelling on toward Lemberg. The 
narrow strip green fields, each heaped up, or rounded high, 
along its middle line, gave the slopes and flats the look 
of being carpeted with corduroy. From Lemberg (Lwow), 
that surprising cosmopolitan city where East meets West, 
I kept on, but now over seemingly interminable areas of 
desolation, where by sad reversal the sight of the normal 
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cottage or field gave the shock of surprise, — over the 
great way of the Russian retreat, and, with never a visible 
barrier, looked forward across the everlasting plains 
sweeping ever farther and farther eastward, where one 
feels there is “‘only wind and rivers, life and death.” 
I wondered what Stevenson, who felt and so remarkably 
expressed the power to win and to hold inhering in our 
plains of the Middle West — what Stevenson would have 
said about this earth-stage set for the play of Protean 
forces. 

From these far outposts the advancing enemy is sighted 


on the still more distant plain. From here, where the 
Pole must first thrust forward, or hold fast against in- 


vading hordes, families clustered in partly protected 
town-groups, or were isolated on widely separated estates, 
some of them of kingdom size. These latter look upon the 
inhabitants of such cities as Tarnapol and Lemberg as 
passing restricted and colorless years in an interior safety- 
zone where life has lost its precious savor of responsi- 
bility and adventure. A slight blonde mother of eight, 
once the mistress of a handsome chateau, and now the 
lucky possessor of four small rooms in the picturesque 
Kamieniec-Podolski familiar to readers of Sienkiewicz’s 
‘**Wolodigowski,” was one of several to express just such 
a feeling of half-pity, half-contempt for all persons choos- 
ing to settle west of the shore of the plains. In this one- 
time Turkish stronghold, with its population of Ukrain- 
ians, Jews and Poles, she was working cheerfully. Having 
added eight orphans to her own brood of eight, she directed 
besides a Hoover kitchen for eighty children, and rejoiced 
in the sense of being on the beach-line, where she must 
struggle with the ebb and flow tides. 

On the return journey I had time for more attention to 
the details of the picture. For forty kilometers west from 
Tarnapol, in the region of Galician Podolia, once the feed- 
ing-ground for Vienna, there is practically nothing planted. 
Only sparse wild plains’ grasses ripple past shell-holes 
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and dugouts and rusting wire entanglements. The people 
from the little brown villages stringing out along the low 
sweeps of hill were evacuated during the war to Moscow . 
or to Vienna: now they have returned in common misery, 
and have planted occasional adjacent grain-strips, but 
it will take years to restore this vast section to produc- 
tivity. Today most of the villages are without seed or 
implements; a pair of horses which once cost a derisive 
500 kronen, now costs a quite unobtainable 40,000 marks. 
And moreover, though sterile in other ways, these re- 
gions are fertile typhus fields: only a few months ago in 
Tarnapol, their nearest sizable city, fourteen physicians 
died within fifteen days. A little Polish countess who 
worked in a Lemberg typhus clearing-house for the front, 
confessed to me her anxiety during the first days after she 
had volunteered for this service. 

**When I found the first louse on my arm,” she said, 
“IT carefully counted ten days from then as the day to 
expect the infection; but in two days I found another 
louse and had to count again, and in five a third, and then 
more, until my arithmetic problem got hopelessly com- 
plicated, and I decided the only thing to do was to forget! 
Nurses, anyway, seemed always to stand a better chance 
than physicians.” 

In these poor white-washed brown-hooded adobe vil- 
lages of the northern Carpathian plains, one extraordi- 
nary daily event, a free mid-day meal for all hungry chil- 
dren, daily rekindles hope. Clearly someone, somewhere 
in America, is interested enough to wish that these far- 
away boys and girls may be fed, and powerful enough 
to insure the fulfillment of the wish. This knowledge 
has been a stabilizing force in a chaotic world. 

In one village which I visited, the American kitchens 
can shortly close because the big estate nearby is nearly 
ready to supply, reasonably, the necessary food. But 
the position of this estate is exceptional, for most large 
properties are still incapable of producing much. In all 
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the fighting they have served as requisitioning and ravag- 
ing points. In Galicia alone, of the four-hundred thousand 
hectares arable before the war, only one-fifth are now cul- 
tivated. And this is exclusive of any of the new lands of 
the Ukraine or White Russia, those contiguous regions 
awakening to independent national consciousness. The 
estates not too completely ravaged are trying desperately 
to be able to market, but it is a vastly more difficult thing 
to restore a great property than it is to rehabilitate a 
peasant holding. Give a peasant the wood, and with his 
two hands he sets about rebuilding his little hut and pre- 
paring his field for his personal use; but the problem of 
a destroyed estate is staggering. 

Everywhere in Poland one is face to face with the funda- 
mental land question. Are the great estates to be divided? 
How? When? What will be the immediate result in 
increase or decrease in production? We know that the 
immediate result in Roumania has been a lowering of 
production. The Polish Diet has already committed 
itself to a program of land division, but it cannot say 
when that program will be accomplished. For one thing, 
it will take years to secure merely a proper land survey. 
Where is the personnel for the making of such a survey to 
be found, when hands and brains are wanting in every de- 
partment? Where the money? Intelligent land-holders, 
whether they desire it or not— and some of them do 
desire it — know that partition must come. With them, 
it is now chiefly a question of how rigorously the pro- 
gram can be carried out, and whether they will actually 
receive a just compensation. They are not impatient for 
the settlement, and experience in Bolshevism has made 
even the peasants glad to maintain the status quo a little 
longer. 

And it is perhaps fortunate that in this perilous tran-: 
sition moment the big estates are being held together. 
Their business is to sell; they are organized to sell; while 
it is still practically impossible to induce the peasant with 
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a small farm to plant more than enough to supply his 
own wants. If he sells to the town, he will at best receive 
only paper money, and has he not already stored away 
rolls, possibly literally sackfuls, of one or another worth- 
less kind of paper money? What has the town to offer his 
family in their tiny thatched hut? If, in time, he learns 
to want a phonograph or a piano, he will try to raise 
enough grain to pay for it. 

I was not for the moment concerned with the political 
aspect of these east Galician plains, though even a special- 
ized interest in child-feeding forces an immediate general 
orientation: for there must be absolutely distinct kitchens 
for Ruthenian (the name given the Ukrainian who has 
lived under Austrian rule), Jew, and Pole. Each local 
committee struggles with its particular difficulties of dis- 
tribution. But for the most part, to-day, these groups 
are living quietly enough side by side, and if let alone by 
exploiters and politicians, would probably continue to do 
so. I saw Ukrainians, to be sure, who in December, 1919, 
in a certain district, had gouged out the eyes and pulled 
off the nails of Poles, but they seemed intent now on try- 
ing to get back to normal work on their farms. Leave the 
peasant alone with his land, and he is pretty apt to keep 
quiet. However, the question of the real assimilation by 
the new Polish state of the Ruthenians, or Austrianized 
Ukrainians of East Galicia, that is, of Galicia between 
the eastern frontier and the San River, where, though the 
cities are strongly Polish, the peasants on the land are 
largely Ruthenian, is one of Poland’s serious problems, 
and the activity of the Ruthenian priests, often chau- 
vinists, renders it peculiarly difficult. It is to be hoped 
that the sympathetic attitude of the present Polish govern- 
ment toward the proposed Ukrainian state farther East, 
will insure peace within its own borders. The memory of 
Germany’s long effort to establish a hostile Ukrainian State 
on the Polish frontier, makes it particularly pleasing to see 
the present codperation between these two Slavic peoples. 


an so wt hk em 
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From the great sad plains over which the Russians re- 
treated, part of the devastated area stretching all the way 
from Riga to Roumania, we regained Lemberg, the first 
sight of which had been so surprising. Having thought 
of it chiefly as a point of defense against the human in- 
vader from farther east, and as an unsuccessful defender 
of the west against the more malign bacilli of the fertile 
typhus-propagating areas of Russia, I found it an impor- 
tant cosmopolitan city of about a hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, with many impressive buildings, 
several big hotels, and above all, with an important uni- 
versity. From Lemberg the eye follows with fascination 
the long white road cutting southeast across the plain, 
the imperial highway linking Vienna with this, her ap- 
pointed governing head of Galicia. 

Apart from many evidences here of the proximity of 
the far east, such as the commonly-worn Persian shawls, 
other unfamiliar sights are very young boys wearing the 
military cross and groups of armed young women. The 
crosses are bona fide decorations, won by boy defenders 
of the city against the furious attacks of the Ukrainian 
army early in 1919. The young women in the straight 
short khaki skirts, with weapons in their belts, are of the 
now famous band of woman soldiers, the Légionistes, 
whose founders leaped to the defense of Lemberg in 
November, 1918. The Légionistes were still over a 
thousand strong in July, still in uniform, and still re- 
cruiting, though their present work is chiefly guard and 
convoy duty, for which, because of their strict discipline 
and efficiency, they are greatly in demand. 

I doubt if, outside certain university circles, any west- 
erner thinks of Lemberg as distinctly a university town. 
And yet a visit to East Galicia at once reveals the fact 
that the people of the region look to it as their educational 
center. Cracow, in West Galicia, has, to be sure, the oldest 
and most famous university of the country, and has, as a 
city, long been counted the cultural center of Poland. 
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But Lemberg University, though young, is vigorous and 
forward looking, and holds itself in the front line of Polish 
educational effort. Before the war it had six thousand 
students; directly after the armistice twelve hundred 
quickly applied for admission; today there are three 
thousand, about one-half of whom are women. 

Though the Austrian occupation policy prevented in- 
tellectual freedom, it yet permitted the use of the Polish 
language, and was in other ways less oppressive than the 
Russian or German rule. Of the five Polish universities, 
two, those in Vilna and Warsaw, suffered Russian op- 
pression, the third, in Posnan, was German-controlled, 
while those more fortunate, or rather less unfortunate, in 
Cracow and Lemberg, were left in more liberal Austrian 
hands. That is why the rest of Poland to-day draws 
heavily on Galicia for its trained workers in education. 
And Galicia is proud to supply them. 

I talked many hours with Dr. Halban, the present 
brilliant rector of Lemberg University, about his univer- 
sity’s aims and needs. And once again I was struck with 
the close relation between our own most pressing problems 
and those of nations as yet almost unknown to us. How 
often during discussions I have heard Serb or Montenegrin 
or Hungarian or Ukrainian exclaim with surprise, “‘ Mais, 
Madame, c’est la méme chose!” I had not realized that 
many of our problems are identical. Sometimes the dis- 
covery depressed him, for the thought of America, free 
from his alarms and all-powerful to help him, had been 
cheering. At other times his reaction was the reverse. 
It encouraged him to know that, after all, even so great 
and favored a nation as the United States had to grapple 
with difficulties like his own. 

These are simple and very real proofs of brotherhood. 
For example, when I left America, press and pulpit, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, were sounding the warning that 
our educational system is threatened at its very founda- 
tions, because our teachers are not earning a living wage. 
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Through propaganda and appeal, universities and col- 
leges were doing their utmost to prevent disaster. Here in 
Lemberg, Dr. Halban’s first remark was that it is, after 
all, rather futile to discuss educational development for 
the new Poland, or even the maintenance of what at 
present exists, unless one recognizes at the start that all 
will be lost unless teachers can somehow be assured a liv- 
ing wage! Everyone recognizes that while there is abun- 
dant intelligence in Poland, there is not enough trained 
intelligence. According to one authority, even among the 
teaching corps of sixty thousand, about sixty per cent 
might be called unqualified because of inferior training, 
and the sixty thousand represent only a fraction of the 
number desperately needed in that country, which for 
the first time in a hundred and fifty years, is able freely 
to try to educate itself. But what will be the use of trying 
to improve and to increase normal training schools, unless 
one can persuade prospective teachers to enter them, or 
to talk about building new schools, while teachers all 
along the line are being forced to quit the old ones? 

We went into the matter of agricultural schools, the 
paramount practical problem in education which Poland 
faces to-day. The government has sketched the broad plan 
of placing an agricultural school for boys, and a second for 
girls, in each country, but it recognizes a paralyzing hand- 
icap in lack of funds. 

“If America will send us books of science” said Dr. 
Halban, ‘“‘we will be happy to return in exchange, just as 
soon as we are able, what we will have to offer in Polish. 
We have been very much pleased with France’s recent 
offer to sell Polish universities books on a pre-war ex- 
change basis. 

From the impoverished university I went to the 
smashed-up village school, or rather, to a temporary 
substitute building, where a worn patriot teacher was 
perhaps running three school shifts a day, so that every 
child might have at least some fraction of opportunity. 
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No map, no chart, no equipment of any sort. Sometimes 
there was nothing but the floor, the four bare walls, the 
valiant teacher, and the pathetic eager little crowded 
company. As in Serbia and elsewhere, I rebelled against 
the isolation that prevented my getting swift word to 


some of our finely sympathetic teachers at home, of what 
one of their spare maps or animal or industry charts, 
even with their English lettering, or a simple laboratory 
appliance, would mean here. As I listened to the eager 


questions of these brave teachers reaching out to America 


for codperation, from their isolated posts on the frontier 
I remembered the superfluous duplicate Department of 
Agriculture instruction pamphlets and seed packages that 


have arrived in our California post-box. 


It was refreshing to begin traveling again across the lush 


territories between Lemberg and Cracow. The road lay 
between fields sown with myriad wild flowers, where 
sleek cattle grazed, and past clumps of birch and alder, 


and stretches of low pine forest, and quaint villages of 


low-hooded thatched cottages, white-washed, and fre- 


quently showing bits of bright tile imbedded in the walls 
or roof, or perhaps a Cimabue-like madonna painted 
beside the door to indicate a Christian household. I had 


not seen elsewhere in Poland such stoutly wattled fences, 


occasional huts themselves were woven of withes — or 


such extremely long, cradle-like, withe-plaited wagons. 
Most of the women and children were barefoot, with their 
skirts tucked up in front to their knees, as they followed 
the cattle in the flowery fields, or scrubbed and beat their 


freshly woven linen strips on the banks of ponds and 


streams, or stretched them along the green grass to bleach 


and dry in the strong sunlight. 
It is with regret that one leaves the hills and flowery 


fields about Cracow, its magnificent tree-canopied walks, 


its medieval market place, and the Westminster where 


the makers of Poland’s history, the Jagiellos and Sobieskis, 
lie in austere sarcophagi. Above all, one regrets to leave 
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the intellectual groups of men and women of this charming 
old university town. ‘The women patriot leaders alone, 
indefatigable in their work with day nurseries, working- 
girls’ homes, codperatives, trade schools and kindred 
enterprises, present a formidable list, including, as they 


do, such women as Mme. Sienkiewicz, widow of the novel- 
ist, Mme. Puget, wife of the sculptor, and Mme. Kostan- 
iche, wife of the anatomist. 

After five years in Europe, Americans are more or less 
surfeited with expressions of gratitude. However, even 


the most blasé could hardly have remained indifferent, 


had he stopped with us, on the way from Lemberg to 
Cracow, at the badly damaged town of Grodek. The 
American captain, hoping to prevent any preparation for 


our visit, had sent word only the night before that we 


were coming. But that had afforded the Prefet and his 
charming wife, devoted directress of all the child-kitchens 
there, time to prepare a delicious luncheon for us. They 
had caught a fish in a nearby pond, brought out some 


specially prepared prune and apricot brandies, and the 


Countess herself had superintended the baking of a cake 


whose recipe she had learned in happier days m a Cracow 
school of domestic science, and had exquisitely arranged 
the table with iris and other spring flowers. The white- 


haired mother seated at my right wore the military cross 


for having, at seventy, played a brave part in the defense 
of Lemberg. They were not yet in any sense settled in 
their few rooms (the first cook had quickly succumbed 
to typhus) but I doubt if any luncheon could be served 


with more simple and ceremonious beauty. 


Immediately after lunch we started for the Polish 
children’s dining room, where a crowd of parents waited 
beside the double line of boys and girls to call to us and 
try to kiss our hands. The children had theirs full of 


field flowers, with which they filled our arms. Inside the 


spotless kitchen, the cook, tearful with excitement, waited 
with her arms folded over her best apron, to offer her stove 
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and kettles for inspection. The walls were garlanded with 
peonies and marguerites, and the corners heaped with wild 
flowers from every field in the neighborhood. Clear 


voices sang the Star Spangled Banner in English, and the 
baby came forward with the big bouquet and the lisping 


presentation speech. We may not wish expressed grati- 
tude, or we may be weary of it, but we forget that when 


we see the children’s faces and their mothers’ faces. 


We went on to the packed Jewish kitchen, also clean 


and flower-filled. And from there to the Ruthenian one, 
if possible even more shining and flower-decked than either 
of the other two. And there above a rose-built altar, asa 


pendant to the little oil painting of the Holy Virgin, was 


set a page from the Literary Digest bearing President 
Wilson’s photograph. It seems that the villagers had sent 
in all haste to Lemberg for a picture of Mr. Hoover, and 


failing to find one (which is rather pleasing to those who 
like the modesty with which Mr. Hoover works) had 


offered us, and the Holy Virgin, their best substitute, in 
the Literary Digest?s photograph of the President! 
In the public square we found a final surprise awaiting 


us, and the entire village gathered to enjoy our pleasure in 


it. Our motor-car had been literally ensheathed in 
flowers, hung with veils and garlands of grasses and flowers. 
There were hurrahs for America and Mr. Hoover, more 
bouquets thrust into our arms, and then with a hand wave 
of farewell we were off, and they stood looking after us 
from the plain where everything is yet to be worked out. 
Warsaw lies to the north, halfway between Cracow 
and Danzig, and quite lacks the appeal of the quaint 
university town. However, it is a handsome, brilliant city, 
and as I swung around it again on the burning summer 
plain, toward its curious towers, and past its shabby sub- 
urbs, and finally across the river and through its dusty 
squalid ghetto hives, and on to the cooler park-relieved 
residential section, I felt once more its seductive charm, 


akin to the fascination of a desert city. 
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This capital is still a uniformed, spur-clicking city. 
To realize how truly so, one should go to it from Vienna; 
from the dead civilian city to the dynamic military center. 


And to Poland, facing forward means, first of all, facing 


eastward. Lacking there a natural, logical frontier, either 


in rivers and mountains, or religion or language, or in 
economic variation, her eastern boundary is her problem 


line, her danger line, her patriotism and energy line. And 


however disquieting to the Allies, she has been since the 


armistice passionately bent on clearly setting her stakes 
along it. She sees a safe — though safe can be at best yet 
but a relative term — she sees a safe eastern frontier as 


one protected by the buffer states of White Russia and 


Ukrainia. As we know, the government declared its inten- 
tion of supporting Ukrainian national aspirations, and its 
purpose, moreover, to relinquish a section of territory it 


might have been expected to try to hold, namely that sec- 


tion lying beyond Galicia, between the rivers Zbrucz, Loryn 
and Styr. How literally Poland would have fulfilled these 


promises to Ukrainia, remains of course, a question, but 
there seems no reason to doubt her good faith. The situa- 


tion bristles with difficulties, but what situation in the 


troubled Near-East does not? Especially wherever the 
Allies’ blundering hand has sought to resolve it. Among 
the complicating elements in this particular problem, one 
of the most serious is the question of Poland’s future 


attitude to the Ukrainians numerous throughout the 


country districts of her own East Galicia. 

The Poland-White Russia relations are less clear 
than those between Poland and Ukraine; though even 
there one still looks for a solution. But before the Lithua- 
nian question, recently more hopelessly complicated than 
ever, the bravest simply throws up his hands. Even the 
Pole, important as this matter is to him, is apt to say: 
‘Lithuania? That will simply have to work out as best 
it can. With the far more vital problems of the White 
Russian and Ukrainian states on our hands, we cannot 
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now cope with the bewildering intricacies of the Lithua- 
nian situation.” 

That small territory— after all, it holds but about 
5,000,000 people — has been the ground of recent inter- 
national competition for the position of protecting power 
and chief encourager of national aspirations, amusing 
enough to follow, if one has time. On the whole, England 
seems rather to have won out, since she holds at present 
a contract for some 35 per cent of the timber output. 

The eastern boundary question, though her chief 
frontier concern, is by no means Poland’s only one. There 
are the thorny plebescite problems, no less than five in 
number, four of which are to be decided between Germany 
and herself, and the fifth, a triplicate one, with Tzeko- 
Slovakia. To these questions she has really not time to 
devote proper attention, nor can she, unfortunately, rely, 
as she might wish to, on the wisdom of the allied missions 
appointed to secure justice in these sections. However, 
she is practically sure of the most important district in 
question, that of the immensely valuable coal region of 
High Silesia, where through long years Germany’s educa- 
tion has forged excellent weapons against itself. The 
western mines of this strongly Polish area (80 to 85 per 
cent of the population are Poles) produce the precious coke 
coal, and with these High Silesian fields, and a just share 
in the Teschen mines, Poland will be able to take her 
place as the third coal-producing country in Europe, and 
fourth in the world. 

In the Teschen area, despite recurring flurries of feeling 
and stormy encounters, it seems probable that a satis- 
factory Polish-Tzeck solution will be reached. 

The situation in the north is far less promising, where 
the loss of the East Prussia, Allenstein and Masuria 
plebescites seems probable. Its chief significance will 
be that there cannot, then, be a short direct all-Polish 
railroad to Danzig. The practical aspects of the plebiscite 
theory would furnish a sardonically humorous volume. 
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The Pole, then, has neglected the plebiscite points in 
order to concentrate on his eastern front, where he has 
spent his patriotic ardor. No words can measure his 
élan, or the mounting flame of his national aspiration. 
Whatever we may believe about our ability to analyze or 
tabulate this force we call patriotism (I found it in Jugo- 
Slavia making men still willing to die that their children 
may write “‘bread”’ in Cyrillic rather than in Latin letters) 
all must recognize that it has been a swift and powerful 
means of unification. The passionate focussing of the 
determination and hope of a yet inchoate mass of popu- 
lation which for over 150 years has been brutally held 
apart and subjected to three varieties of slavery has a 
fusion value of highest importance. 

This advantage must be set against the loss in the de- 
flection of energy from vital social and economic and in- 
dustrial problems, and also from the overwhelming social 
one of arriving at a safe and just living arrangement with 
the despised eighth of her population, the Polish Jews, 
the problem that made my Zurich to Warsaw compart- 
ment mate, exclaim suddenly, “‘Poland is the most dis- 
couraging country in Europe!” 

It is, naturally, in a short space, impossible to do more 
than hint at the colossal task Poland faces to-day. Though 
she has as yet no constitution, she has swiftly set up a 
democratic structure of government in whose Diet of 
one Chamber five women sit. The composition of the 
present Diet (July) is 150 peasants, 100 intellectuals, and 
30 workmen, with the great burden of work falling on 
the 100 intellectuals, among whom most of the committee 
business must be divided and again and again divided. 
The new state has, so far, given a remarkable and surely 
an encouraging demonstration of its power to unite oppos- 
ing political elements on a common constructive program. 
The head of the government is the Chief of State, for in 
name, there is as yet no President. ‘A republic without 
a President! What a delightful idea,” a well-known dip- 
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lomat recently remarked: “I had somehow not realized 
it before, but of course that is the only kind of republic 
to have!”? With their beloved Paderewski, who rendered 
such signal service in the first months, retired to Switzer- 
land, General Pilsudski has remained the dominating force 
in Polish policy, and the support of his military policy 
has been the first concern of the government. 

One of the first matters to which the new government 
had to give its attention was that of establishing a uni- 
form currency. Prior to the deliverance, the present popu- 
lation used, depending upon the occupied zone it inhabited, 
the Russian rouble, the German mark, the Austrian crown, 
and later, after Germany recognized Polish independence, 
the Polish mark. ‘To-day, we find the uniform Polish 
mark, whose value depends entirely on the government’s 
power to continue as a going concern. The unit of the 
next currency issue will: be a new denomination, the 
zloty, a revival of an old Polish denomination, and the 
equivalent of the franc. 

Similarly, the inhabitants of each of the three occupied 
divisions have used distinct law codes. And here con- 
solidation would be a much more complex task, and of 
doubtful advantage. At present, Poland is actually 
working under five sets of laws, exclusive of the military 
code. In Posnania, there are the Imperial German law 
and the Prussian state law; Congress Poland, including 
the capital, Warsaw, uses the Napoleonic code; while 
Galicia has the Austrian code. There is, besides, for all 
Poland, the set of new laws passed since the present state 
was founded. But the legal problem of paramount im- 
portance which the government faces, is the writing of the 
Constitution of the new state. 

The multiform problems of Poland’s resources and in- 
dustries bewilder and fascinate the student. In passing, 
one can do little more than name a few of them. Of her 
seven principal activities, but two are purely industrial, 
those of the cotton and woolen mills of Lodz— the Man- 
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chester of Poland— and the woolen mills of Bielostock, 
the most important center for woolen manufacture in the 
former Russian Empire. Today, Lodz is operating about 
one-third of its cotton mills. The other chief resources are 
either agricultural or mining, or such industries born of the 
grain and beet fields, as brewing and sugar-making. 

Poland has always been considered as preéminently an 
agricultural country, a grain country, though under the 
repressive policy of the Russian and Austrian usurpers, 
including differential customs, she had no chance fully to 
test her productive capacity. In Posnania alone, where 
the Germans encouraged agricultural training and de- 
velopment, has the Pole had the opportunity to prove 
what he can do with his land; and there the result has been 
signally encouraging. The wheat production ratios in 
1910, for instance, stood as 20 (Posnania) to 13 (Congress 
Poland) to 12.8 (Galicia). 

Everywhere I traveled I saw proofs of the importance, 
not only of the grain fields, but of the younger sugar- 
beet fields. Unfortunately, some sections of the fields, 
especially in Galicia, have been devastated, but this in- 
dustry can soon retrieve its old position and advance be- 
yond it. At the beginning of the war, the greater number 
of sugar-mills, 49, were in Congress Poland, 46 were in 
High Silesia, 20 in Posnania, and three in Galicia. Today, 
though she needs sugar for her own consumption, the 
young state is exporting it; for to her sugar is gold. 

Many Poles believe that, with a just settlement of the 
western and southwestern boundaries, their country’s 
potential mineral wealth will almost balance its potential 
agricultural wealth. Whether the future will support 
this belief or not, it is undisputed that the chief mineral 
asset promises to make Poland one of the world’s great 
coal-producing countries; and it will hold a very important 
place in the petroleum world, because of the famous oil 
region about Boryslaw on the northern slope of the Car- 
pathians, in Galicia. At present, however, only enough 
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oil is being exported to return first necessities, and of this, 
France has secured the next three months’ output. The 
development of the pure crystal salt deposits in West 
Galicia holds big possibilities, as yet unmeasured, because 
the Austrian policy was to prevent any such development. 
In East Galicia, there is great wealth, too, in the potassium 
salt mines, one of the only three known deposits in the 
world. There is iron ore in Silesia and southwest Con- 
gress Poland, but not in conspicuous amounts, which 
necessitates the importation of iron from Sweden and 
Russia. The zinc deposits in upper Silesia and Congress 
Poland are, on the contrary, especially rich. 

Timber forms the brightest spot in Poland’s present 
commercial horizon. Its price in the forest, in actual 
marks, is roughly only two or three times greater than its 
pre-war price, though it is ten and twelve times that where 
laid down. However, the foreigner’s advantage in ex- 
change overcomes the second increase, so that the demand 
continues greater than Poland can meet. Her aspen is 
bought for matches; her fir and spruce for paper pulp; her 
furniture oak is especially valuable in French, English and 
Belgian markets, and the pine of her northern forests finds 
a constant sale. But she has neither railroads nor animals 
sufficient to get out the quantities she could sell, and be- 
sides, she is in desperate need of timber for her own use. 

Unfortunately, the development of these vast agricul- 
tural and mineral resources can go only hand in hand with 
the development of an adequate system of transport. And 
here the task is a staggering one, involving as it does, the 
building of railways in every direction, of a canal system, 
and of port facilities. And at every point is the tragic 
lack of funds to finance such projects. However, already 
there have been little beginnings. For instance, one 
hundred Baldwin locomotives have been delivered. To 
the traveler in the shattered world-area to-day, the figure 
of Mr. Vauclain of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
looms everywhere as a practical and beneficient codpera- 
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tor and friend, where friendly codperation is so direly 
needed. The government has bought 20,000 railway cars 
from Austria, and 4900 cars from the surplus stocks of the 
United States. And one hopes there is truth in the rumor 
that American capital is committed to sharing in the 
building of a canal system that will link the Vistula with 
the Dneiper, which means the Baltic and the Black Seas. 
Thoroughly discouraged over the Allies’ handling of the 
Danzig port question, the Diet has decided to develop an 
independent port on the Vistula, on the Polish-Danzig 
frontier, the Polish port of Tczewo (Dirchan). But all 
these brave projects cry for money, for energy and time. 

That there is an ample supply of intelligence to carry 
them out, there is no doubt, especially in the engineering 
and business world of Congress Poland. For experience 
and training the great development areas of Russia were 
open to the men of this Russian-ruled territory. 

In each of the three regions of the dismembered Poland 
the Poles have developed a special capacity which they 
are now contributing to their reunited state. In Pos- 
nania they had opportunities, denied elsewhere, for agri- 
cultural training, for civic progress, and for the develop- 
ment of the cooperative idea. Posnania has, indeed, been 
called the cradle of the new state, because the power- 
ful peasant element elsewhere, which would have had 
little trust in the new Poland to be, if it was to be a Poland 
ruled by the intellectual group, found confidence in the 
demonstration in German-ruled Posnania of the power of 
the properly trained or educated peasant successfully to 
develop and direct government; Posnania stood for con- 
servative democracy, and was a warrant for confidence in 
a future democracy. And they set themselves toward 
achieving it. During the long separation years, Galicia 
was allowed the use of the Polish language, and was in 
general permitted more liberty in education than the 
other sections: so she has, among her other gifts, the par- 
ticular one of a trained teaching force. 
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One hesitates to speak in so fragmentary a manner of, or 
even to refer to, the mighty currents at work over the wide 
territories of the resurrected Poland, and of their vast po- 
tential wealth and the opportunity they offer for intelligent 
and practical codperation. When there, one falls under the 
spell of her vast monotonous plains; one becomes a part of 
the play of the great forces determining their destiny. In- 
stead of questioning the concentration of thought and 
energy on the eastern frontier, he concentrates his own 
thought and hope upon it. He believes in the power of that 
unanalyzable and supreme emotion, the patriotism of the 
Pole. Hecheers himself with the knowledge of the marvelous 
potential wealth of the young state; of the past demonstra- 
tion in each of the three separately enslaved divisions, of 
an encouraging development — in each according to the 
opportunity — of an intelligence and ability on which, 
now reunited, they may depend. He looks to the brilliant 
leaders that have already arisen, both men and women, and 
he believes others will appear. He rejoices that through 
Mr. Hoover’s daily feeding of 1,300,000 children, through 
the constructive work of the Red Cross and Y.W.C.A.,and 
the Jewish Distribution Committee and other organizations, 
American support has acted as a unifying and stabilizing 
force, when such an influence was most needed. He can- 
not contemplate the withdrawal, for some months at least, 
of such sorely needed encouragement and practical help. 

In whatever way the present tangled skein of Russo- 


Polish relations may be straightened out, there can be no 
doubt that new Poland is simply an old Poland which has 
never been dead, however brutally strangled and mutilated. 
The Poles, whether Russian, Austrian or German ruled, 
have remained Poles during 150 years of attempts to make 
them over into something else, and now Poland as a 
nation and a country has begun in struggle and stress a 
new history; my belief is that it will be an important 
historv. 
CHARLOTTE KELLOGG. 





THE COUNTER-REVOLUTIONISTS 


OUIS KARASSY walked down the steep hill that 
leads from a district back of the royal palace in 
Buda. He was on his way from one momentous interview 
to another, and the blood flowed swift in his veins. He 
had just come from an interview with a man whom Louis 
hoped to see crowned with the Iron Crown of Saint Ste- 
phen. 

During the brief life of the Communists in Hungary 
there was a plentiful number of Pretenders. The man 
Louis wished to see on Hungary’s throne had a greater 
claim to it than many other aspirants. He was said to be 
a direct descendant of King Bela, and the group of young 
royalists who supported him called themselves the Sons of 
Bela. 

Louis up to the time of the war, had lived with eyes 
fixed on Hungary’s past, and no disturbing breath of a 
mechanistic world ever intruded on him. Of what was 
happening now to Hungary Louis understood nothing. 
He was a gallant simple lad who had spent the years of his 
life from eighteen to twenty-two in fighting. 


Louis walked down through the silent gray streets 
where, in his fancy, the red banners dripped down like 


blood. It was a week-day, but the streets were as empty 
‘as though it was a holiday with every one gone to the 


country. True to their old habit, a few people were walk- 
ing up on the promenade by the Danube. They wandered 
to and fro aimlessly, sheep of pleasure without their 


shepherd, their old amusements lopped from them by the 


relentless hand of Communism. 


Louis turned into the street leading to the Soviet House 
where the Communist leaders lived. It had been the 
Hotel Hungaria, a first-class hotel, though even in the 


hey-dey of its prime a gloomy spot. The four lofty pillars 
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in front were wound around with scarlet bunting. Red 
banners were suspended from the windows and hung like 
red tongues against the gray walls. On either side were 
machine guns and, sitting beside them, the machine gun- 


ners, good-tempered looking boys of Louis’s age. 


They stopped him. No one could enter the Soviet 
House without permission. There was a form and a stern- 
ness to this which made for dignity. At least, Louis 


thought, there was not in this Communist Government 


the levity and vacilation of a republic. 


Louis was received at last by an intellectual young Jew 
who looked ill and starved, and who, while he never 
stared at Louis, gave the uneasy impression of having 


minutely registered Louis’s every detail. 


Exactly how this official conveyed his meaning, Louis 


could not afterwards tell himself. It was done with 
masterful finesse and infinite indirection. But as clearly 
as though he had it flashed to him by semaphore, Louis 
understood he was to change his room for the purpose of 


watching the acts of the young man who had been as- 


signed to him as his roommate in one of the newly “‘pro- 
letarianized”’ houses. 
*““This work, you understand, it is quite necessary,” 


the official let fall in an accent of apology as Louis left. 
This was the most direct reference that was made to its 


tragic nature. 
Once out in the street, Louis wondered by what in- 
tellectual sleight of hand he had been informed that his 


new roommate was suspected of belonging to a group of 


extremists reputed to be prepared to upset the present 
Government as one of compromise. They were supposed to 
support Szammuelly as a successor to the mild Bela Kun. 


“Two of us!” he thought. “What a joke.” He took 


to wondering who the people could be who looked on Bela 
Kun as a reactionary. He found it a strange thought 
that both he and his roommate were working to undermine 
the present government. 
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Louis’s new room was in what had formerly been a 
fashionable part of town. Their dwellings had been par- 
celled out among the refugees who had fled to Budapest 


at the advance of the Rumanian armies, The janitress 


recognized Louis’s name as belonging to the caste which 


she had always delighted to serve. She grumbled in his 
ear that the world had come to a pretty pass when God 
knows what riffraff was sleeping, yes sleeping, in the draw- 


ing room of the Herr Graf! 


“See for yourself,” she cried. “Not even the drawing 


room would they leave!”’ 
She flung open the doors. The room was furnished in 
gilt furniture upholstered in a rich red satin brocade. 


Large paintings adorned the wall in ugly expensive gold 


frames. The lusters of the chandeliers were carefully 


enveloped in cheesecloth and there was netting before 
the paintings and slips over the furniture. In the midst 
of this pretentious splendor were two small and meager 


iron beds set down by the hand of Communism — in the 


midst of the Count Karem’s drawing room. 


‘And your room is the Herr Graf’s library — thank God 
they have locked the bookcases and taken the keys away! 
There is a third gentleman who occupies the bedroom 


beyond, which the Herr Graf occasionally used when he 


worked late.” 
She was a powerful and impressive woman, a suitable 
flunky for important personages, and not one of her mas- 


sive curves or angles but expressed resentment at this 
dictatorship of the people. She knew how the people 
should be treated, — they should be kicked if they did 
not get out of the way of their betters fast enough. 

The room was occupied by two young men. One was a 
man inclined to stoutness with good-humored eyes peer- 


ing intelligently from behind a wide spectacled lens, with a 
shock of blonde hair flung back from his high forehead. 


*“Welcome!”’ he called out. 
The third occupant who was in the shadow, arose and 
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saluted and cried out in a voice in which joy and surprise 
fought: 

“My Captain!” 

“You, Simeon!” cried Louis. ‘I thought you dead.” 

“‘Hey, my friends,” jeered the young man with the 
glasses, “‘what is all this of captain and saluting; don’t 
you realize that this is a Communist State? Don’t you 
know we are all Comrades?” 

They paid no attention to him, lost in their discovery. 
They prattled on while Andreas Freud pieced out from 
the bits of history which they threw to him, that Simeon’s 
father had been haus besorger for the Karassys, and as 
boys they had played together. Then had followed the 
war when Simeon had served as Louis’s orderly, and that 
each had thought the other dead. 

“This is like Damon and Pythias, or better yet, Scylla 
and Charybdis,” said Andreas. 

“Scylla and Charybdis?” asked Louis. 

“The old and the new,” Andreas explained, “‘for you 
meet, do you not, coming from the ends of the earth? 
Since you were boys, one of you started east and the 
other west, and here you are,— equally dangerous to 
stability.” 

Simeon met his eyes with a sparkle of swift intelligence, 
Louis with a smile of inquiry. 

“From the ends of the earth?” he asked. “From the 
east to the west?” 

‘Look for yourself,” said Andreas. With a gesture that 
carried the charm of impulse he dragged them before the 
gilt framed pier glass. 

They stood there, Louis slender and dark and taller by 
three inches than Simeon, who was wide-shouldered and 
deep-chested; Simeon’s large head was covered with soft 
red hair, his near-sighted eyes bulged a little. His full 
lips were sensitive and sensuous, and there was in his 
aspect intelligence and intensity. 

Freud was older and shorter than either of them, his 
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face sensitive also, audacity in his gaze, and mulishness in 
his expression. 

‘Look at them!”’ he cried, with a wave of his hand. 
“The three fanatics! The white and the red and myself.” 
“You are not a Communist then,” inquired Simeon. 

*“No, my friend, nor a Buddhist. I am a scientist. 
Systems of government have no interest forme. They are 
irrelevant to the serious business of life.” 

“Which is?” asked Louis politely. He had liked Freud 
on sight and wanted to hear him talk. 

“Which is the conquest of nature. As reasonable men, 
I ask you what other thing is important to the human 
race? By what other means does it advance? Certainly 
not by government.” 

Simeon did not hear. He too had been yesterday at the 
Soviet House, and he had been told to watch the young 
man who was to room with him, since he was suspected of 
counter-revolutionary activities. Now he found that this 
roommate was his friend Louis Karassy and this thought 
shut out all else. He was here to spy on his friend. 

““Come,” Freud cried genially, “‘Let us celebrate the 
forming of this quaint household. My aunt, God bless 
her, has a piece of meat and some wine. She told me to 
bring home some hungry boys.” 

They walked along the ordered streets. The flags of red 
flayed themselves into one’s brain. There was a solemnity 
about these flags which made the tricolors of other nations 
seem like the trivial decorations of a girl’s dress. 

“God, what streets!” cried Freud. ‘‘What a life! You 
know, my friends, how Communism came to be? The 
God of Abraham mated with the bitter God of the Puri- 
tans and the offspring of this unnatural union was Com- 
munism.” 

“You don’t approve, then, of the cleaning up of Buda- 
pest?” asked Simeon seriously, for in common with many 
young Jews, the vice of the rich has always been a stench 
in his nostrils. 
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“T cannot say,” said Andreas, ‘‘that after a day’s hard 
work in the laboratory to be met with a sumptuary law 
on every street corner cheers me. I am but human, Com- 
rade. I like swank and sparkle and glitter even though I 
know it is meretricious. One likes to know that one can 
have pleasure for the asking. A man of my profession 
needs at least the notion of relaxation.” 

‘Pleasures have to take the back seat while society is 
being reconstructed on a reasonable basis,” said Simeon 
sententiously. 

“You are barking up the wrong tree, my;friend. You 
think it is the social system that is at fault. Cure it and 
we have Utopia. You’re wrong. What is the matter with 
the world is human nature; men have never been able to 
agree on any course of action. Look at us: We are of the 
same nationality and generation, and we can agree on 
nothing.” 

‘But there must be some fundamental theories on which 
we agree,”’ Simeon protested. 

**There would be if you admit what most of you for- 
get — that man’s only real business is to get a living, and 
that it is to be got, in the last analysis, by raising plants 
and procuring animals and finding minerals such as man 
can use, — not by brokerage, or interest or by speech 
making, or by divergent systems of government. Neither 
Bela Kun nor Karolyi, neither a king nor a parliament in 
the place of Bela Kun will cure society.” 


In the bright mirror of Andreas’ skepticism all the 
interests for which Simeon was striving and for which he 
was willing to die, seemed like the playthings of children. 

Simeon believed in the extermination of all the enemies 
of the people. He believed that by a fruitless compromise 
with any element of the bourgeoisie the Revolution would 
be sacrificed. His life in his own eyes was as nothing, nor 
were the lives of others. He did not want bloodshed; but 
bloodshed in his mind was inevitable. This was a philos- 
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ophy which, if it were to be tenable, had to be as sure on its 
foundations and as fixed as the stars in their orbits. Now 
the disintegrating reasonableness of Andreas had made 
Simeon question. 

“You must admit that Communism is an advance on the 
capitalistic system,”’ Simeon would persist. 

“How do I know?” Andreas returned. “I have not 
seen it tried under normal circumstances. Probably its 
greatest defect is its idealism. It pre-supposes voluntary 
and harmonious cooperation.” 

“You seem not to have a high belief in human nature.” 

“God!” cried Andreas, ‘‘Why should I? One of the 
few things which one needs no laboratory to prove is the 
vileness of the human animal. At every dinner time in 
Budapest you can prove the hideous cupidity of man on 
the one hand, and his savage cruelty on the other by what 
we will not be able to get to eat. And I assure you if 
we do not get more, the flu, which is raging, will get us.” 

There was something about Andreas blithely disin- 
tegrating. He belonged to another time and to another 
world. It was as though he were a visitor from a serener 
future. He did not argue, he asserted. It was his equable 
security that so disturbed Simeon. 

What further disturbed him was his acquaintance with 
Louis. Under the old régime he had never seen Louis 
closely. He had seemed like a dashing splendid young 
lord of creation. Stripped by Communism, Louis was 
only a romantic boy, strayed out of the age of the Crusade 
with enough stupid integrity to attempt turning back the 
hand of time. In this modern world he was helpless. 
Simeon no longer admired Louis; he pitied him, and his 
pity bred love. 

So Simeon became a prey of the two destructive forces — 
love and doubt; doubt in a better tide invaded Simeon. 
He knew that he should find out more about Louis, yet 
from day to day he put it off, from day to day he shrank 
back from any further knowledge of his friend. 
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“‘T must decide,” he repeated to himself. ‘I must de- 
cide.” His conflict drove him from the house. He walked 
through the stern order of the quiet streets, and he felt as 
though the posters made a pattern like a kaleidoscope be- 
fore him and as though the red banners were tongues red 
with the blood which they had licked up. A distrust of 
himself rushed over him in a black nausea. 

“Truth!” he said to himself. “‘I must have the truth!” 
He demanded it of the universe, of Andreas, of the red 
flags. He walked along the Danube where a discontented, 
aimless crowd, the meaningless flotsam of war and revolu- 
tion, ebbed and flowed like refuse in a tepid tide. Success 
depended in some measure on these supine jellyfishes. 
They were very numerous. 

It seemed to Simeon as though Andreas Freud was walk- 
ing invisible beside him saying: 

“Consult history, Simeon, you can read. Look back 
and see the fight over religious opinions; it bathed the 
world in blood for centuries. Chimera fought chimera. 
I assure you that the fight whether man shall live under 
Capitalism or Communism is as unimportant.” 

To this Simeon responded aloud: 

“Exploitation must die!” 

“You have a dictatorship of the people. Well, what 
then? The workman has power, he is well paid, but he 
still has the dirty work to do, and I assure you he must do 
plenty of it if the state of Hungary is to survive; do mo- 
notonous work, and this is the true exploitation of the 
human spirit. What is to prevent his saying, ‘Well, this 
is a hell of a dictatorship.’” His voice buzzed this last 
venomously. 

Everything was now black before Simeon’s eyes. He 
felt weak with the weakness of his long and slow starva- 
tion. He could not see the people who walked be- 
side him, but he could feel them; they flowed past like - 
a heavy sullen river. He heard Freud’s voice buzzing 
insistently: 
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‘For a complete change of the system you must wait for 
the scientists: we hold the ultimate key.” 

Thin and penetrating came Andreas’ voice — it came 
mockingly: 

“There is an immense force with which you have not 
grappled. I know it, for I belong to it. It is the middle 
class. It hates good music, good art, good architecture. 
It is ignorant, greedy, petty; but it had the might of mil- 
lions — millions of krone and millions of people, and it is 
tenacious of every possession.” 

Presently Simeon was home. He walked up the stairs 
as though out of a dark fog. He sat down limply and 
looked out upon the peaceful garden, transfigured in the 
moonlight. Then as he sat there it seemed to him that 
he looked out upon life as through a crystal ball. 

He saw men planting and reaping. He saw them in the 
bowels of the earth, toiling; he saw them fight the hot 
blasts of furnaces hammering on metal; he saw them weav- 
ing tissues and fabrics, and carving objects from wood and 
working upon precious metals. 

All these things which they made converged always to a 
market place where the people also sold what they had 
made. Always they made these things to sell that they 
might buy other things in exchange. Every man sold 
something that he might buy something with the gold 
which he had wrought. The earth was full of it, there was 
no end to it. 

Birth and death, love and hate, waited upon selling 
and buying. War was only the hand-maid and servant 
of this great game, this pervading traffic which went on 
without ceasing. Mosque and market place, market 
place and mosque. They spanned life between them. 

Again like the whining of a bee came the voice of An- 
dreas Freud. 

“This is the truth, my friend, that you see at last. 
Getting more is what fills men’s lives — nothing but getting 
more. You limit this. You presuppose that men will 
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work voluntarily for the common good. Consider, I beg 
of you, what you are requiring of poor, paltry human 
nature.” 

Behind him some one had come in. He walked with 
noisy footsteps that shattered Simeon’s vision. It was 
Freud. He seemed twice his usual size. Simeon got up. 

He held on to himself because he had something which 
he felt was of intense importance which he must tell 
Andreas. — ‘* You were right when you said — ” 

“‘ T was right when I said that you have a high fever,” 
Freud answered. 

Then for some time Simeon knew no more. Influenza 
had him; for a moment at rest, there was nothing now he 
could do. He could delay decision. At last he was well 
enough to go out into the sunshine again, and again doubt 
began to wear on him. 


He was saved again from his torment of doubt. 

An opportunity presented itself for Louis to leave for 
Vienna. The mission was a dangerous and delicate one. 
The man who undertook it would be marked. He would 
be permitted to go only that he might be watched. Louis 
volunteered. 


As Louis was leaving Simeon walked out of the house 


with him. He had come to a partial decision. In the iso- 
lation of the square Simeon said in a low voice: 
“‘Comrade, do not return to Budapest.” 


Louis turned upon him and they exchanged a long look. 


At first Vienna seemed to Louis a land of lost content. 
Money could buy something again, and Louis was hun- 
gry. He went to see his aunt Helena. She was living in a 
magnificent apartment. She embraced him fondly. 

“Heavens!” she cried. “How thin you look, my boy.” 


She was a woman of middle age and still handsome, 
with beautiful dark eyes, and she was fighting a losing 
and tragic battle with time. This was no new thought to 
Louis. He had often heard good-natured laughter about 
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Helena’s unwillingness to yield to the implacable inroads 
of her unseen adversary. 

In the urgencies of today’s affairs the sight of her ap- 
palled Louis. There was something wrong in making up 
one’s face so meticulously when the last trump is blowing. 

““When,” she wailed, “‘are we going to see an end to 
this? Tell me about the executions, Louis! They say no 
one is safe. I fear so for you, my boy.” 

‘*She wants me to tell her about corpses popping into 
the Danube like schooling porpoises,” he thought. 

There was a silence. 

“Louis, did you get my letter?” 

“Yes, Aunt Helena,” he replied dutifully. 

“Well, is it safe?” she asked eagerly. 

“Ts what safe?” asked Louis. 

His aunt wrung her hands. 

**He asks ‘is what safe?’”’ she cried to the universe. ‘‘I 
wrote you didn’t I? You got my letter, my child. I wrote 
you to go and find out if the vandals had made off with 
my Sévres. You cannot mean you’ve neglected that! 


Why, Louis, the Sévres is priceless!” 
His Cousin Linda Karassy came in. 


“Louis, our unfortunate country — tell me about!” 


she cried. “Is it true that there is a filthy rabble sleeping 


in our house?” She was exquisitely groomed, perfection 
in every detail. In appearance she and his aunt differed 
very little from the women who had remained behind. 


But it seemed to Louis as though adversity had ennobled 


these others. He liked to think that there was a dignified 


serenity in their acceptance of the inevitable. Then he 
remembered that Budapest was full of elderly ladies of 
more or less noble lineage who spent their days and nights 


in telling one another of their past glories and lying about 


how much jewelry the Communists had stolen from 
them. 

These were his people. It was to reinstate these that 
there was to be a counter-revolution. To please such 
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women Simeon had to die. He went away abruptly. 


He passed the day in business and in the evening he had 
supper with some of his friends. In the air was talk of 
compromise. If you couldn’t get one king, well then an- 


other form of government would do, What Louis under- 


stood with luminous clarity was what they wanted — 
their privileges. In the end they all got drunk and danced 
around a table, shouting, ‘‘Hang Bela Kun! Hang Bela 
Kun!” Louis went away with disillusion enthroned in 


his heart. 


As he lay in his bed sleepless that night it seemed to him 
that he was alone in the world with his friend who was 
to have been King of Hungary. He saw them as through 
the disillusioned and humorous eyes of Andreas Freud, 
and as though this king was only a follower of the great 


Quixote, and the Sons of Bela a force of young and well 
born Sanchos. There was something wrong with almost all 
of them, and what was wrong with them was that they had 
relatives like his Aunt Helena. 


There were hundreds of these ladies, yes, thousands, 


who all wanted to know what had become of their Sévres 
or their jewels. Women who moaned, ‘‘ But what shall we 
do? ‘There won’t be any jewels! There won’t be any 


servants!” 
Louis did not see the kingdom of Hungary, for which 


he was willing to die, in terms of elderly painted ladies 
moaning about the absence of servants. 
This searing hate, this appetite for horror, these pranc- 


ing drunken young men shouting “Hang Bela Kun,” — 
they meant one thing. White Terror was what they 


meant, and he saw this terror as a questing animal, an 
animal with a deformed face which resembled his Aunt 
Helena’s, a blind face, a-slaver with blood. 


Suddenly he saw his revolution as something inglorious, 
blood-spilled, so that pretty greedy women might get 


back their priceless Sévres. And because he was still 
weak from his fever, and because he had been partly 
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starved for a long time, his disillusion stabbed him to the 
heart and he threw himself on his bed and wept. 

Next day he walked along the Ring-Strasse to discuss 
certain matters in private with one of his friends. 


“Oh, by the way,” the friend remarked, “the accomplice 
of Szammuely, who was living with you has been arrested, 
hasn’t he?” 

** Arrested — accomplice ”” — Louis began. 

“He must be denounced to the Commissar of Justice 


at once. You haven’t found out anything about him, but 


he may have found something out about us — and any- 
way — he has seen us together.” 

It flashed through Louis’s mind, “‘If I don’t go back 
myself to warn him, they will kill Simeon. I must go 
back. He warned me. They may kill me, but I must do 


what I can for him.” 
“I’m going back tomorrow,” Louis answered. His 
friend raised his eyebrows. 


“You know the risk you run?” 


Louis nodded. He no longer cared. Life had lost its 
savor. The thing for which he had been living did not 


exist. He had seen himself as he was, as Freud saw him, 
as Simeon saw him and he felt that there was no longer 


any room for him in the world, 
He went back to Budapest by motor. The city had an 


ominous quiet. Rumor was flying from mouth to mouth. 
Other forces had been disintegrating the Bela Kun gov- 
ernment. The Trade Unionists, with Peidl at their head, 


were stronger counter-revolutionaries than any Royalists, 


and Hunger was their ally, and there was food at hand for 
a compromise government. 

Freud was radiant. 

“*Now,”’ he cried, ‘“we may have the promise of a little 


stability. The middle class, God bless it, has faults, but it 


has certain elements of basic good sense. My dear friends, 
both of your little experiments have two little defects — 
the people were not for it and the Entente was against it.”’ 
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Their household was broken up. Almost as though 
by magic, the Graf, the Grafin and their three plain 
daughters arrived complaining. The government pro- 
ceeded to fulfill the terms of armistice which was to 
recall its victorious troops. The victorious Red Guards 
were turned into straggling bands. They were now no 
longer soldiers, but disgruntled men without employment. 

The Rumanians advanced. And while the Entente 
made futile gestures to stop them, the victorious Ru- 
manian troops were in Budapest streets. 

The ill-fated moderate government of Peidl lasted but 
a week. The Arch Duke Frederick succeeded it — it 
was rumored — with the help of the Rumanians. The hunt 
of the Communists began, and Louis sheltered Simeon in 
his home. 

One day they met Andreas Freud on the corner of the 
Wilhelm Strasse. Together they walked along the street. 
As if by magic, the dripping blood-red flags had vanished. 
The city was transformed overnight. It was as if a stern 
and war-like woman whose virtue and whose courage 
alike were unassailable, had overnight gone mad and be- 
come a wanton. 

Wine was being sold again, people were getting drunk. 
Where had they come from, the women, flaunting their 
painted bloodless faces on the Budapest streets? And 
through it all stalked the White Terror. And through it 
all rioted the joy of killing. It seemed as if some ghastly, 
blood-stained carnival were in progress. 

Everywhere Rumanian troops were swaggering down 
the streets; dark, handsome men playing the part of 
victor with the naive abandon of children. 

The three former roommates tried to talk together 
naturally. But at last there burst from Freud: 

“*My God, I can’t bear their insolence!”’ 

Louis looked at the ground. He could not bear it either. 
Despair had his heart in its hand. They were all silent 
again until at last Freud spoke with slow bitterness. 
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“It is my middle class that has done this, damn them! 
Neither the Communists nor your people, Comrade 
Karassy, would have withdrawn victorious troops, neither 
the Communists nor your people would have gone whin- 
ing for bread to the Entente like hungry curs.” 

““They have not taken your laboratory from you, you 
can work,” Simeon reminded him. “The government 
does not matter to you.” 

“They have taken worse,” said Andreas Freud. ‘‘They 
have taken my peace of mind, for I see the faces of the 
Rumanians in my sleep. In my sleep I see them looting 
and thieving and taking from us even the little that we 
have.” 

A Rumanian officer, walking ahead of them, turned 
abruptly. 

“‘T heard you,” he said. ‘‘You are under arrest. A 
woman in Debrezcen got fifty lashes for less than that.” 

Freud’s heart had become light. ‘‘Come on, Com- 
rades!” he cried. ‘“‘Here is something at last on which 
we agree.” He leaped on the officer with his bare hands, 
the others following. In the sudden fury of his assault 
he had overpowered the officer. Before a shot was fired 
he had the supreme joy of feeling his hands at his throat. 
Shots rang out; the Rumanian guard hurried up. 

“What is it?”’ they asked looking at the three figures 
lying motionless on the pavement. 

“They attacked me with their bare hands,” the officer 
muttered. His tunic was awry and torn at the neck. 
‘If you hadn’t come they would have killed me. They 
jumped at me—” He had not yet recovered from the 
surprise of it. 

They looked at the three young men curiously. It 
seemed incredible that any one should value life so lightly 
as to attack armed men without arms. 

‘Fanatics,’ he pronounced at last. ‘Communists!’ 

Mary Heaton Vorse. 





POT GOLD 
(To Rosert Frost) 


E pot of gold at the rainbow end 
is a pot of mud, gold mud, 
slippery shining mud. 


Pour it on your hair and you will 
have a golden hair. 

Pour it on your cat and you will 
have a golden cat. 

Pour it on your clock and you will 
have a golden clock. 


Pour it on a dead man’s thumb and 
you will have a golden thumb 
to bring you bad dreams. 

Pour it on a dead woman’s ear and 
you will have a golden ear 
to tell hard luck stories to. 

Pour it on a horse chestnut and you 
will have a golden buckeye 
changing your luck. 


Pour it in the shape of a holy cross, 
give it to me to wear on my shirt, 
and I will have a keepsake. 
I will touch it and say a prayer for you. 
Cart SANDBURG. 





AIMS IN COLLEGE EDUCATION! 


Y excuse for reviewing a subject as familiar as 
important is merely the hope of bringing a new 

point of view. In college teaching I am both an insider 
and an outsider, or, frankly to confess the worst of my- 
self, several sorts of each. Beginning at Williams Col- 
lege as a teacher of English literature in elective courses, 
I soon drifted into that immense organization that 
teaches collegiate French. That meant wholesale di- 
visional work — the hard labor of the profession. In six 
years I wearied of such well-doing and escaped into New 
York journalism. There followed ten years of writing 
on politics, letters, and art, at the end of which time I 
completed a vicious academic circle by accepting a pro- 
fessorship in art at Princeton, retaining certain journal- 
istic relations. Such episodes as foreign residence and 
an obscure eighteen months in the American Navy, 
where sometimes my associates were men almost without 
letters, may have helped to abate the professor in me. 
I mention a record vagrant enough, and perhaps in these 
days of specialization inherently discreditable, because it 
after all has left me in the college but not wholly of it. And 
if the taunt be true that your best critic of painting is a 
peintre manqué, then I may fairly claim a favored position 
as a critic of the aims and works of my academic betters. 
My total impression gained from fourteen years of 
college teaching is cheerful rather than satisfactory. 
May I sum it up as follows, premising that the remarks 
apply to a region on the nether side of the watershed 
between undergraduate seriousness and unseriousness — 
the New England and Middle Atlantic States. I have 
found that a faithful professor may hope to do much 


1 An address to the Phi Beta Kappa of Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered April 15, 
1920. 
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good to a few students, that he may so conduct himself 
as to do no palpable harm to the rest, and that they all 
quite apart from lectures and classes do a lot of good 
to each other. My first misgivings as to the results of 
collegiate education came in newspaper days when I 
met familiarly hundreds of college alumni. As a class 
they seemed to me to possess, in Matthew Arnold’s 
fine sense, only the barbaric virtues. They were well- 
groomed, forthright, effective, companionable men, but 
quite indifferent to the things of the mind. In their 
agreeable barbaric way they were highly trained; edu- 
cated they were not. Their minds had settled com- 
fortably within those limits which the American gentle- 
man imposes upon himself. In later years I felt that 
perhaps half of our Eastern college graduates get out 
of their four years at college no more nor less than could 
be got, given the same company, out of a summer of 
Plattsburg Camps. It does not behoove a pioneer 
graduate of Plattsburg to speak lightly of his military 
Alma Mater. Indeed as a school of the indispensable 
barbaric virtues, it is incomparable. My real point is 
simply that many college graduates could get cheaply 
and swiftly at Plattsburg or its equivalent the moral 
and social training which at college requires four years 
of time and some thousands of dollars. So for years I 
have felt that while the colleges were doing good, they 
were doing so with enormous wastefulness of effort on 
the part of the faculty, of time on the part of the student, 
and of money on the part of parents and trustees. 

I was perfectly aware that the difficulty could be 
smiled away. So can anything by a sufficiently beamish 
person. An impossible woman once smiled clear through 
my senior oration on Jonathan Swift as an Exemplar 
of the Literary Misanthropy of the Eighteenth Century. 
I have heard at no less a solemnity than a Johns Hopkins 
commencement thoughtless girls giggling at the reading 
of the topic of a doctor’s thesis, namely — The Effect of 
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Methyl Alcohol on the Isolated Mammalian Heart. 
Smiling, then, settles nothing that wants thinking out. 
Only an emeritus professor can repeat with gusto the 
late Professor Lounsbury’s laudation of the student’s 
lifesaving resistance to useful knowledge. And even an 
emeritus professor might hesitate to emphasize Emerson’s 
dictum that the professors call boys to college in order 
that they may educate themselves. Acccordingly while 
I have often smiled over the existing collegiate situation, 
I have also tried to think it out. 

Year by year the conviction has grown that our trou- 
ble is lack of a central aim. We do not know what we 
should teach our students, nor yet what may be reasonably 
expected of them after they have been taught. Mean- 
while, to conceal our essential aimlessness, we pursue 
confusedly a variety of minor, competitive and largely 
imcompatible aims. Before discussing the aims under 
which the college is actually working today, an anomaly 
on the side of results should be noted. Our college 
degrees imply absolutely nothing about the knowledge 
possessed by their holders. What does an American 
A. B. know? It would be very hazardous to answer 
that question specifically. He may know almost any- 
thing, and he may know almost nothing. Nor is this 
due to our great diversity of courses under the group 
or elective system. You might painfully investigate 
the twenty courses or credits the individual student 
has absorbed for his degree, and still be far from know- 
ing his available store of learning on graduation. He 
would be aghast and offended at such questions as, Do 
you know mathematics? Any ancient language and 
literature? Any modern language and literature? Any 
considerable period of history? His mind doesn’t work 
in greater branches of human knowledge, but in far 
smaller units called courses, which half year by half 
year he has duly passed, and in the poet’s expressive 
words “shoved behind him.” Once finding a student 
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could not read French in my art course, though he had 
taken courses in the subject for several years, I asked 
him what he knew after these prolonged studies. He 
answered unhesitatingly that he knew French literature. 
The case is precious as showing the very working of the 
average undergraduate mind. My pupil of course had 
formerly known the French language, in school, but 
having passed it on entering college, had dismissed it 
from mind and memory while pursuing the less taxing 
courses in French literature. Clearly when a great 
variety of courses are pursued by our undergraduates 
and most courses forgotten within a few months, it will 
be impossible to answer the question, What does a 
college-educated man actually know? I suppose most 
alumni and many professors would resent the blunt 
question. Our academic tree is unwilling to be known 
by its scholastic fruit. 

On the part of a Spanish or Italian professor or bache- 
lor of arts or what not, there would be no such feeling. 
The question would seem unreasonable only because 
it was assumed that everybody knew the answer. Every 
bachelor of arts, letters or sciences would possess respec- 
tively much the same body of knowledge. To a professor 
in these Latin regions it would seem derisory to hold 
that a student had got substantial benefit from studies 
he had promptly forgotten. If a student has studied 
Greek, he knows it; if a modern language, he can read 
it fluently and probably speak it a little; if mathematics, 
he can use them. The State sees to it that he does know 
what he has studied, by subjecting him to thorough and 
comprehensive examinations before giving him his de- 
gree. If he failed, it would be useless for him to protest 
that his professors had duly granted him twenty credits 
for courses satisfactorily ¢ompleted, or to plead that he 
had known at the proper moments the subjects required 
for the baccalaureate examinations, but now no longer 
knew them. In short the European academic tree expects 
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nothing else than to be known by its scholastic fruits. 
The practical convenience of the European educational 
situation as compared with ours requires no argument. 
The three standard degrees correspond to three distinct 
trainings, in the humanities including classics, in the 
newer humanities, and in mathematics and science. 
Every year thousands of young men of tested and known 
attainment offer themselves for the callings for which 
their training has fitted them. Without being specifi- 
cally vocational, the European collegiate education 
admirably meets the needs of the vocations. In com- 
parison our system is an anarchy. Our degrees have 
no sure connotation, our vocations can merely guess at 
the actual qualifications of applicants from our colleges. 
That our topsyturveydom has compensating ad- 
vantages of a moral and social order may readily be 
maintained. Certainly a wholesale imitation of the 
European plan is not to be considered. We should rather 
seek an equal clarity of aims and efficiency of methods 
along the line of our own tradition and needs. The 
difficulty, I am certain, is not with our students, but 
with the way we treat them. In part simple administra- 
tive reforms would tell us what our students know. We 
need only add to the examinations on courses, broader 
examinations on entire subjects. We are the only civil- 
ized nation that does not impose such tests, and our col- 
leges did hold annual examinations up to about fifty years 
ago. Harvard has reintroduced general examinations, 
and the move is a wise one. But so obvious a reform 
takes us only a little way in the right direction. The 
trouble lies deeper. If our students are far less serious 
in their studies than those of Europe, it is because we 
their teachers give them less to be serious about. The 
French lycéen respects the system because he sees it is 
based on coherent ideals. Our student quite rightly 
declines to take seriously the mere show of a system 
which shifts and totters under the successive impact 
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of ideals at once conflicting and incoherent. The 
same students show an extraordinary industry and 


contentment in officers’ camps, ensign schools, and in 


the professional schools generally. Their indifference 


or discontent in the college corresponds with the cer- 
tainty of nemesis to the hesitation and confusion in the 
minds of most college professors and administrators. 


We don’t know precisely why we are teaching them, 


nor yet what we should teach them, and they, with the 
sure divination of youth for force and sincerity, know 


we don’t know. 
Having feeble aims of our own, we make the best terms 


we may with the strong aims that beset our college gates. 


The students themselves, the alumni, most trustees, 


know exactly what they want of the Eastern college. 


They want it to be a finishing school, an opportunity 
for campus life. Since the poorest students are those 
who profit most by campus life, things must be made 


easy for them. If you drop an idle freshman, you may 


be unwarily depriving your alumni roll of a great evan- 
gelist or of a corporation president. The job of the 
faculty then is flexibly to uphold mild standards which, 
while exceptionally permitting the pursuit of scholar- 
ship, shall not unduly obstruct the joyous self-develop- 


ment of successive generations of young gentlemen, who 
study with something less than ease. All Eastern col- 
leges are constantly under pressure to accept this aim. 
It will soon be felt strongly throughout the country. 

I am the last man to decry the ideal of making the 
gentleman. Oxford and Cambridge have long given it 
countenance in that merciful dispensation known as 
the Pass Degree. But the English universities, while 
living on the pass men, do not regard them as their 


jewels. Their pride is in their honor men. They would 


be appalled at the thought of graduating only pass men, 
of failing to challenge superior diligence and intelligence 
by fitting tests. We have so far out-Englished the 
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English that all our college graduates, with the negli- 
gible exception of those who have taken special examina- 
tions for honors, are pass men. Our highest honor men 


are merely such as have done pass work brilliantly. In 


short we let our poor students set the pace for the best. 
The remedy is such honor schools as Harvard has recently 
instituted, and Princeton and Columbia have attempted 
organizing. As to making the gentleman, it is a process 


that will take care of itself. Our task as college teachers 


and administrators is to keep our heads against alarmist 


agitation in influential quarters. Let us oppose to the 
panic fear that campus life will wane, the robust faith 
that it will flourish mightily despite all scholastic ob- 


stacles of our framing. Let us regard a good fellow 


dropped for cause, not so much as a loss to the campus 
but as one more gentleman restored with special expedi- 
tion to the wide, wide world. 

Indeed the college, instead of furtively resisting as 


best it may the dogma of the almost unlettered gentle- 


man, might well make definite terms with it after the 
British precedent. Let us concede that while four years 
spent mostly in rubbing one’s shoulder against college 
walls is an unjustifiable waste of time, two years might 
profitably so be spent. Give the undergraduate two 


years under the old system, to loaf and invite his soul, 


thereafter require him to cease loafing, and invite his 
mind. The late President Harper invented a degree, 
Associate in Arts, the usefulness of which might be 
indefinitely extended. It was to be taken voluntarily 


at the end of the second year. I would propose conferring 


it imperatively upon all passed Sophomores whose work 
gave no assurance that they could or would spend their 
two upperclass years in work of honor grade. And I 


believe if we applied the standard strictly, the mortality, 


always considerable midway in the undergraduate path, 
would not be inordinately increased. What is necessary 
is to stop the undignified running fight between college 
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faculties and their alumni and students by a fixed and 
reasonable treaty of peace —the terms naturally to be 


dictated by the faculty. 

But, as usual, the more formidable foes are those of 
our own household. As all the old clear educational 
values vanished in a haze of relativity, and the great 
romantic, President Eliot, persuaded us that the student 
was properly the captain of his own academic fate — as 
the old ideals of general culture vanished, a new and 
potent ideal entered and dominated the collegiate con- 
fusion, namely, the ideal of vocationalism. It is the 
single living academic ideal today. Its exponents have 
behind them the weight of conviction, and those who 
are by no means convinced of its universal validity have 
been constrained to grasp at it as the only practical 
offset to the theory of making the almost unlettered 
gentleman. With the vocational idea in itself, there 
should be no quarrel. Most people must take short cuts 
to their work in the world. All intelligent makers of 
such short cuts, from the wizard who develops your will 
power in three lessons to the correspondence schools 
which will make you a mining engineer in twenty, de- 
serve well of the republic. But the moment the liberal 
college engages to provide such short cuts, it is untrue 
to its genius, challenges impossible competitions, and 
imperils its very existence. As a matter of fact the 
vocational pressure is constant. Harvard long ago 
yielded to it in the matter of time, permitting graduation 
in three years, and Columbia soon thereafter paid more 
dearly yet in studies, allowing admission to her profes- 
sional schools at the end of the Junior year. This was as 
much as to admit that for a professional man, a quarter, 
and the best quarter, of a liberal education is super- 
fluous. In various ways all the colleges are yielding to 
this pressure. Having no clear idea of what is necessary 
for all liberally educated young men, the college, as 
represented by dean or advisor, particularizes the prob- 
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lem — discovers that the student is headed towards law 
or medicine or banking, and prescribes jurisprudence, 
biology or finance. From the point of view of one who 
believes in liberal education, this is a homeopathic heresy 
of the rankest sort. What the lawyer really needs to 
quicken his imagination and liberate him from his shop, 
is letters, science, mathematics; what the budding 
doctor really needs is letters, art, history, and the un- 
biological sciences; what the prospective banker needs 
is letters, history, art, and science. To admit any other 
theory is eventually to undermine the colleges and to 
debase the learned professions themselves. Since Plato’s 
time until yesterday, nobody has questioned that the 
business of liberal education is precisely to furnish the 
information and inspiration that the vocational life 
is unlikely to afford. If this be not true, the college 
has little excuse for being. The professional schools may 
fairly claim its later years, and the preparatory schools 
will not long be denied the lower years, while both pro- 
fessional and preparatory schools may carry the college 
down with them, leaving the convinced exponents of 
intensive vocational training, the correspondence schools, 
in sole and justified possession of the field. Such is the 
danger — a Bolshevism of higher education in the name 
of economy and efficiency. We professors are playing 
the vocationalist’s game today, not from conviction, 
but because we have no equally clear formula to oppose 
to his. 

The only competing ideal that I see today is that of 
social service. It is that which drives two-thirds of our 
undergraduates into very recent history, contemporary 
politics, recent economics, latter-day finance. They 
feel that thereby they are equipping themselves for 
service, taking the world’s measure. I have noted 
hordes of enthusiastic and eminently undiligent students 
endeavoring to enhance their social sympathy and 
strengthen their minds by personally conducted tours 
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to epileptic villages. I would give something for the 
opinion of the epileptics on their young visitors. I do 
not question the educational value of these studies in 
themselves. Only from the point of view of liberal 
education these would be studies for men intending to 
lead guarded lives apart from the active world — for 
scholars, teachers, men of letters. Nor do I fail to see 
the element of generosity in the ideal of social service. 
Only I see that the ideal is actually often reducible to a 
vague and undirected sympathy. The business of a col- 
lege should be to show the man who wishes to serve, first 
what service he is competent to render, next what sort 
of service the world needs. This informing act of criti- 
cism I seldom see. And perhaps these necessary lessons 
are better learned, and these delicate adjustments better 
made, in the face of practice. Perhaps the servant of 
society will be all the more serviceable when the time 
comes, if we do not prematurely define his own vision 
of his function and reduce the great world to cate- 
gories acceptable to the undergraduate mentality. Again 
the ideal of services imposes itself unduly, not merely 
because of its warmth and magnanimity, but because 
we professors have nothing better to put in its place. 
We shall be liberated from partial ideals only by attain- 
ing to some ideal which is really comprehensive. 

I think the finer ideal exists, indeed that it has existed 
for centuries, is only temporarily obscured, and may be 
recovered. So much to assure you that I shall not inter- 
minably play the ungracious role of destructive critic 
of my own profession. But before we approach con- 
structive theory, it is necessary to achieve a practical 
view of the position of the college in the far larger world 
of education. I feel we shall get nowhere until we admit 
with complete candor that a liberal education is a luxury. 
Such it has always been, such it remains. It is properly 
accessible only to a few who command either exceptional 
leisure or exceptional abilities. The college does its 
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peculiar work alongside a dozen other equally worthy 
educational institutions, mostly vocational. It does 
not compete with them, it directly supplements them 
and incidentally aids them. It has its own aims, which 
are not immediately practical, vocational, or material. 
It is even willing to reduce the practical efficiency of 
some of its alumni for good cause. 

A charming story is told of Frederick the Great by 
the French critic Stendhal, who had it from a hearer 
of the royal utterance. Stendhal writes, “The king, 
having learned that the foreign sovereigns blamed his 
taste for literature, said one day to the diplomatic corps 
united at an audience, ‘Tell your masters that if I am 
less a king than they I owe it to the study of letters.’ ” 
In the spirit of this saying I should like to see inscribed 
over our college portals: 

“Generous Youth! Enter at your peril. We may so 
quicken your imagination as to bring you loss as the world 
counts it. There may be a great inventor in you now, 
there may be only a poet in you when you leave us; the 
captain of industry in you may give place to some ob- 
scure pursuit of philosophy; you are literary, we shall 
leave you forever incapable of best-sellers; you are 
philanthropic, we may develop the detached critic in 
you; you are politically shrewd and practical, we may 
bring out the utopian visionary in you. For our values 
are not those of the world of work, with which we can 
only incidentally help you to make terms, — our values 
are those of the world of thought. We shall make you 
contemporary of all ages, and since you must after all 
live in this age, such extension of your interest and 
imagination may make you an exile in your own day 
and place. We offer you no material reward of any sort 
for your effort here, we may even diminish the rewards 
you would enjoy if you kept away from us. We offer 
you nothing but what we ourselves most treasure — the 
companionship of the great dreamers and _ thinkers. 
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Enter if you dare. Should you enter, this college will 
be indeed to you Alma Mater. All that we have shall 
be yours.” 

Does not the meaning of collegiate education emerge 
from this fantastic inscription? In the simplest words 
the aim of college training is orientation, and only that. 
Our task is to give the student his bearings. To sketch 
vividly for him the high roads of mental endeavor, and 
help him to find his own place and path. But to do this 
we must first know ourselves what has been central in 
past thought, and what promises centrality in the future. 
Above all we must liberate the student from near- 
sighted and mean views. And while teaching him to 
find and assert main values in the life of thought and 
action, we must also teach him to hold such judgments 
with flexibility, knowing the magnitude of the thing 
judged, and the limits of any individual capacity. Thus 
we shall wish for our students both the audacities and the 
modesties of the mind. ‘The whole matter has been 
admirably set forth by the best educated man I have 
ever been privileged to know — the late John La Farge. 
He writes: 

“The noblest of all the gifts of the great institutions 
of learning is a certain fostering of elevation of mind. 
It is not so much by what he knows that the man brought 
under the trainings of the great academies is marked; 
it is by his acquaintance with the size of knowledge; 
with, if I may say so, the impossibility of completing 
its full circle; with the acquaintance of the manners of 
enlarging his boundaries; with the respect for other knowl- 
edge than his own; with a certain relative humility as 
compared with the narrower pride of him who knows 
not the size of the spaces of the world of knowledge.” 

La Farge’s statement of the scope of academic edu- 
cation would have seemed indisputable up to the Civil 
War or thereabouts. The colleges simply gave students 
their bearings, offered for purposes of orientation some- 
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thing of the main branches of knowledge as then under- 
stood, put their student in touch with the human endeavor 
in literature, mathematics, the natural sciences, philos- 
ophy, and history. They gave some grudging acknowl- 
edgment to the claims of the modern literatures. They 
felt that men trained in the classics of Greece and Rome 
would incidentally be oriented towards the classics of 
England, France, Italy and Germany. And the event 
justified that confidence. The generations that groaned 
under imposed Homer and Horace were better read in 
English literature, if diaries and publishers’ lists mean 
anything, than the present generation which is being 
personally conducted by our academic Thomas Cooks 
to the contemporary novel and the recent stage. The 
merits of the old system were, to be sure, largely tradi- 
tional. The colleges still taught, confessedly by sample, 
that sum of knowledge, — omne scibile — which had been 
the ideal of the old Trivium and Quadrivium. Doubt- 
less there was bad teaching, as there has been at all 
times. Mark Hopkinses are as rare as Abelards. And 
the students of nearly a century ago were not always 
mindful of their advantages. They never have been. 
In 1839 one of the literary societies at Williams College 
solemnly resolved that the curriculum does not tend to 
develop the mental powers. Against this we may set 
the grateful utterance of David Wells, later the famous 
economist, who graduated from Williams in 1847. Only 
eight years after that damaging resolution of no confidence, 
he writes: 

“IT believe I have gained some facility in directing and 
fixing my powers on a specific object... I can look 
longer and steadier than I could four years ago. I have 
not richly freighted my ship, but I trust I have acquired 
some little skill in managing its helm and sails, I know 
where the freight is, where my course lies, where the rocks 
are hid, and I humbly hope I may reach the port towards 
which I steer.” 
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Could there be a clearer or richer perception that the 
aim of a college education is just orientation, than this 
Williams senior had seventy-three years ago? 

How the American college lost this lucid and eminently 
practical ideal is a somewhat melancholy story which 
here need be touched only in outline. Within Dar- 
win’s generation, knowledge seemed to ramify infinitely. 
Each subdivision imposed itself as a division. ‘Thus 
the conception of a whole region of knowledge got con- 
fused with that of so many courses on the smaller town- 
ships and bailiwicks. These scholastic subdivisions soon 
became vocationally useful and could further magnify 
claims originally excessive. The omne scibile was no 
longer the simple and compact thing it had been, but a 
various, shifting, growing and confusing thing. It be- 
came bewildering and unmanageable, just as the new 
industrial order was beginning to become unmanageable 
from its swift expansion; or democracy itself from the 
creation of new problems and the influx of a variegated 
world of new immigrants with citizens’ rights. And the 
emergency of the sixties caught the colleges a little 
numb in their tradition. The omne scibile had been so 
long defined for them that they were staggered at the 
sudden need of redefining it for themselves. The nec- 
essary work of criticism and selection was evaded in 
favor of vague enthusiasms. 

Meanwhile President Gilman at Johns Hopkins had 
been working out the classic compromise between the 
Wayland-Eliot formula of free election and the old 
ideal of a well-balanced, imposed curriculum. Enter 
the group system. It is not unfair to a revered memory 
to say that the animus of the group system was negative 
as regards the mediocre student. The theory was that 
if you tied your courses up into coherent bundles, al- 
most any bundle will be a good enough choice. The 
elective system is to be made foolproof. Your student 
who has early developed a vocation will know what 
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group to take, while the student who chooses casually 
will, getting a considerable body of coherent teaching, 
be none the worse off. Between 1890 and 1905 the 
group system took possession of the colleges, and, I 
suppose, still has the approval of most faculties. Natu- 
rally the colleges are under pressure to give up the rather 
slight requirements they have ventured to retain. 

Such is the present uneasy equilibrium, and we are 
today hardly better off with the group system than we 
were with its predecessors. What has actually happened 
is that the students flock into the historical, economic 
and English groups. Probably two-thirds of our under- 
graduates are thus pursuing academic lines of least 
resistance. The scientific groups are small and vocational. 
Scientists are being made without the necessary liberal- 
izing studies. Students are no more intelligently choosing 
groups than they did single courses. Again the faculty 
advisor, that sinister plumber or undertaker of the 
academic underworld, makes his ill-omened appearance. 
Lacking the ability to choose for them, we will persuade 
our students to choose wisely for themselves. 

Just a word on the fundamental fallacy on which the 
group system is based. It assumes that the student at 
eighteeen or nineteen has clearly marked intellectual 
preferences for one or another set of studies, whereas 
only a small minority have such preferences and many 
have a wholesome aversion to all study whatsoever. It 
also assumes that the college underclassman has a suffi- 
ciently clear view of his future vocation to choose his 
group intelligently. Only a small minority again is in 
this favored state of mind. It further assumes that the 
student is likely to follow some branch of postgraduate 
study, and the courses are mostly conducted on that 
false expectation. As a matter of fact only a minority 
of our graduates attend any graduate school. Their formal 
studies terminate with the college. The college actually is 
for most of its students a finishing school. The group sys- 
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tem in its very organization and as administered fails to 
conform to this central fact. 

Here we touch an essential issue of spirit and aims in 
teaching. A Latinist needs to know Latin in a way that 
ill befits a mere gentleman. The introduction to physics 
that is right for a physicist may be quite wrong for a 
layman. At all points this difference of needs between 
the future specialist and the generally educated man holds 
good. Let me illustrate. Undergraduate physics left 
me intellectually unscathed. But a few years ago I saw 
Dean Magie repeat with Joseph Henry’s crude apparatus 
the fundamental experiments in electrical induction. 


There, with the pickle pots borrowed from Mrs. Henry’s 
pantry, and wire insulated with strips from her discarded 
dresses, I saw a great principle triumphantly demon- 
strated. It was the most genuinely educational hour I 
have ever spent in the scientific field. It put before me 


the whole struggle to wrest from nature her essential and 


abiding truths. It once for all humanized what I, with 
the philistinism of the student of art, had imagined to 
be a somewhat inhuman pursuit. Now it.seems to me 
from the point of view of general education it is far more 


important that the student of physics should grasp the 
quality of the endeavor of Galileo, Newton, Faraday 
and Helmholtz than it is for him to memorize the latest 
formulation of the ionic theory or the newest lore con- 
cerning the alpha and beta particle. And in my own field 


it is more valuable for the student to sense the creative 


endeavor of a Giotto, a Leonardo da Vinci, a Rem- 
brandt or a Rubens, than it is to cope in the first instance 
with the latter day vorticists and synchronists. 

Here and there I have tried to touch the weaknesses 
of our present collegiate order, and I have tried also to 


suggest a constructive ideal—in orientation and its 


practical implications. It is not the time to express such 
general ideas.in terms of courses and curriculum. First 
the ideas themselves must be weighed. Their practical 
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application, however, is not difficult. We have to cor- 
rect a delusion of size. We are meeting insistent claims 
from new studies, and are tempted to believe that there 
are many more needs in a body of two thousand students 
than there were among two hundred. Sheer delusion 
in both instances. The great divisions of knowledge 
have not changed since Aristotle, ten thousand young 
men represent no more needed types of education that 
do one hundred. Indeed their need to cultivate a certain 
elevation of mind and to acquaint themselves with the 
best that has been thought and said and done in the 
world, is absolutely uniform. We have largely turned 
over to their untrained judgment the choice of a path 
towards this end, and they are wandering in confusion. 


The moment requires that faculties resume their duty 
of leadership. It is our task to choose the most eligible 


knowledge for our students, and their part to trust our 


judgment. They will do so when we show ourselves 
capable of that act of selection and criticism which 


underlies all education. They will welcome required 
courses which are complete and informing in themselves, 


and not merely prerequisite to special study. They 
will respond to instruction, which, whether in the liter- 
ary or scientific side, is humanistic and exemplary of 


great historic and personal endeavors. 
FrRaNK JEweETT MarTHE_ER, JR. 





“DORA” 


HEN the news comes from America that Johnson, 
the “‘Pussyfoot”’ one, has again been prophecying 
a dry England within ten years, the Englishman in the 


club and the man in the pub are equally hot and emphatic 


in declaring that someone must have been “spoofing” 
him, but that, unlike the gentleman in ‘The Earl of 
Pawtucket,” he is quite unconscious of the fact. The man 
in the club has arguments and figures with which to back 
his contention; the man in the pub falls contentedly 


back on the line of ‘Rule, Britannia,” to the effect that 
“Britons never, never, shall be slaves.” Right or wrong, 
each is stolidly wedded to certain convictions. Each holds 
stubbornly that the said Johnson is a dominating figure, 


the dominating figure for that matter, in the United 
States; and that throughout our land, from Atlantic to 
Pacific, Canadian border to Gulf, the word ‘“‘Pussy- 
footism”’ is being daily hymned or execrated by every 
tongue. Venture the information in England that prob- 
ably ninety-five out of every hundred Americans never 
heard of the said Johnson until the news of his activities in 
England was cabled over to the papers, and that the word 
“‘Pussyfootism” is not at all of common usage, and the 
smile is one of pity and patronage. It is simply as it 
always has been. Once upon a time the English papers 
were referring to all the tall buildings of American cities as 
“‘flatirons.” An American then living in London, who 
should have known better, wrote a letter to the Times 
pointing out that the term in actual use was ‘‘Skyscrap- 
ers,” and that “‘flatiron”’ referred to a particular edifice at 
a particular corner of New York City. The Times printed 
his letter, crushingly informed him that he was entirely 
in error, and went on blithely to tell of American “‘flat- 
irons” of forty stories. A conspicuous advertising poster 
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of the present hour shows an English soldier offering a 
French soldier a beverage. ‘‘ Magnifique!” cries the 
potlu after tasting. “‘Of course. It’s British!” explains 


the Tommy. The point of the matter is not that the 


drink in question really happens to be, not English, but 
Argentinian. Simply these English have not changed; 
they never will change. So, to maintain amicable rela- 


tions, and to convince them that, when at home, I do not 


live in a tree, I concede that “‘Pussyfootism” and ‘‘ Anti- 
pussyfootism”’ are now our national slogans, and that 
the said Johnson looms taller than the Washington Monu- 


ment, and makes a louder splash than Niagara. 


England Forewarned 


Yet England, pretending to flout the ‘‘danger,” and 
swearing she will ne’er consent, realizes and fears. Fore- 


warned by what has happened in the United States, she 
is not going to be caught napping. The Englishman may 
be a peculiar animal; but he is not without intelligence. 
** Afraid? Of course we are afraid,” said one rather more 
candid than the rest, probably for the reason that he was 
caught and tamed for a considerable period in the States. 
“We are the same people as the Puritans of Charles’ time, 
who, as Macaulay has it, ‘suppressed bear-baiting, not 
because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectators.’ All history goes to show that 
people will fight harder to impose a yoke upon some one 
else than they will to remove a yoke from their own 
necks. These so-called ‘reformers’ think they are right. 
Of course they do. So did the gentlemen of the Spanish 
Inquisition. So did the gentlemen of your own Colonial 
days who burned the witches in Salem town, and sewed 
the scarlet ‘A.’ on the breast of Hester Prynne. And the 
arguments in use are precisely the same. Those Salem 
Fathers were careful to explain that their hearts held 
nothing but affection for the lady whom they destined to 
play the leading réle in the projected bonfire. But it was 
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the only way in which they could reach the wicked devil 
that had come to tenant her body.” 

That is for the man in the club. For the man in the 
pub more direct methods are used. 


BRITAIN BEWARE! 


If, as the Pussyfooters claim, Prohibition 
means wealth; and Personal Liberty, Poverty, 
Great Britain, the United States, and France 
should be the poorest nations on earth, and 
Persia, India, and Turkey the richest. 

As everyone knows, exactly the opposite is 

the truth, etc. etc. 


Thus begins one of the various placards that, by the 
tens of thousands, stare and glare down upon the passerby 
from walls throughout the Kingdom. Crude and plati- 
tudinous in its argument, perhaps, but it is the form of 
warning designed to affect the mind that is open only to 
crudity and platitude. To sway the more enlightened, all 
intellectual England, forewarned, seems to be arrayed. 
If there are dissenting voices, they are not heard. Last 
Sunday I dined at the table of one of England’s most 
distinguished and honored playwrights. He said: “It 
will blight your literature and your art,” referring to what 
he termed the ‘“‘crime.” ‘‘No people can accept meekly 
the repression and the moral slavery, and remain vital and 
creative.” Lightly, swiftly, yet with intense earnestness, 
he went on to build his edifice of argument. From day to 
day Chesterton fulminates ponderously and brilliantly: 
‘America, in repealing the Declaration of Independence, 
and at last officially denying the Jeffersonian view that 
all men have inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, did something that goes far beyond 
the small and special occasion of some ephemeral hypothe- 
sis about ‘alcohol.’ The question of Prohibition has very 
little to do with the question of Drink. It may be inter- 
esting to speculate on how far this curious negative type 
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of materialism, which we call teetotalism, tends to recur 
and rage in certain places on the edge of European civiliza- 
tion, in the deserts of Arabia, or the prairies of America. 
It might be entertaining to ask whether such unnatural 
simplicity in any way connects the American with the 
American Indian. A savage will sometimes burn a toma- 
hawk for committing a murder; and we can easily imagine 
the same savage breaking a bottle of firewater, and think- 
ing he has extinguished all the flames of human passion.” 

Or again: 

““What interests me, therefore, is not this one fugitive 
fad, but the loss of the whole idea of liberty, the denial of 
any proper province for the choice of the citizen. The 
original human tradition was that the free man, as dis- 
tinct from the slave, could be trusted with a certain 
group of normal functions, could choose a mate, could rear 
a family, could eat or drink what he could produce, or pur- 
chase, and so on. The democratic tradition is that no 
men should be slaves, but that all men should be trusted 
with the normal functions. The modern movement is 
that all men should lose all their functions, not in logical 
order, but by a series of raids by random sectarians. The 
Eugenists will take away the choice of a mate. The 
Servile Staters will take away the choice of a job. Irreg- 
ularly and in patches, like all blind barbaric things, the 
heathen slavery will return.” 


The Case’s Serious Aspect 


The verbal pyrotechnics of a Chesterton are always 
amusing, but they are not likely to disturb international 
harmony or to impair Anglo-American friendship. Unfor- 
tunately, there is heard and read every day a type of 
utterance that may lead evilly far. The Englishman is a 
creature conservative, and not always consistent. His- 
torically he has not always minded his own business, but 
he retains, in a state more vehement than ever before, his 
absurd prejudice against the stranger who comes to his 
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land to meddle with what he deems to be his private 
affairs. With tolerant, amused eyes he regards those of 
his own land who would restrict him. In his own pig- 
headed way he is even open to argument. But with the 
intrusive and “‘reforming” foreigner, even though he be 
what Kipling has dubbed ‘“‘a brother hedged with alien 
speech,” the tolerance in the eyes fades to bitter and un- 
disguised aversion. 

Two years ago the United States and her people en- 
joyed a popularity in England that had never been 
known before. Superficially the Englishman’s attitude 
towards the late war is that of the popular picture that is 
still to be found in many inns and homes in Scotland, 
showing a single Highlander brandishing a long sword, and 
entitled ““The Battle of Waterloo.’ But in his heart of 
hearts he has always known — and occasionally the con- 
cession may be wrung from him — that America was the 
decisive factor, not so much on the actual fighting line, 
but because the spectacle of the gathering of the vast 
resources of men and equipment, and the nation’s grim 
resolution and obvious ability to “‘carry on” forever, if 
necessary, spurred the Allies to renewed hope and life, 
and correspondingly wrought the crumbling of the Ger- 
man morale. Popular? Of course we were popular. So 
were the brothers of Mrs. Bluebeard popular when they 
came galloping to the rescue in response to Sister Anne’s 
signal from the tower. Perhaps, later, there were family 
differences. 

Weare not popular now. Politely received, yes, but the 
undercurrent of feeling is perceptible. It is not political; 
it is not due to the activities of such mischief makers as 
Bottomley’s John Bull, which plasters the sign boards 
of England with such lettering as “Trouble Brewing With 
America.” It is a personal —a resentment based upon 
what they call America’s unjustified and impertinent 
participation in Irish affairs, and above all upon the 
“meddling” of certain invading elements with the Briton’s 
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beer. It isn’t the threat to the beer that irritates so much; 
it’s the meddling. 

““How would you like it if the case were reversed?” 
asked one Englishman, and went on to enumerate certain 
alleged conditions in the States that he regarded subject to 
amelioration. ‘‘Better not oppose any suggested ap- 
propriation for augmenting the American navy if you 
can’t keep your ‘Pussyfoots’ at home. After all, perhaps 
your tax payers and ours are rich enough to foot the bill.” 
Beneath the laughing tone there was the suggestion of 
serious menace. Then he went on to insist that back 
of it all was the sinister influence of Germany, beaten on 
the battle field, but still plotting to sow dissension. “‘Can’t 
you see it? It is as plain as a fire on a hill. The very 
arguments go back to the fountain head. We bring you 
the new Kultur. What you mistake for a yoke is for your 
own happiness and good. Isn’t it von Kluck on the march 
towards Paris telling the frightened French peasants 
brought before him that they would all be Germans, and 
that it would be much better for them?” 

Here is an excerpt from a speech delivered one day re- 
cently at Birmingham by Alderman W. J. Coates of West 
Hartlepool. The individual voice may be of no great 
importance, but it is one of many raised in similar utter- 
ance: 


Why did the Government tolerate the invasion of our land 
by bands of alien mercenaries, whose propaganda was so scan- 
dalous in its abuse of the non-abstainer, in its deliberate mis- 
representation of the habits of the industrial class of our fellow 
countrymen, and in its mendacious statements on the drink 
question, that it has already been the cause of strong resent- 
ment, particularly in rural and urban districts? 

The incursion of these American professional prohibition- 
ists aroused the passionate opposition of people to such a degree 
that it threatened to create a racial antagonism far reaching in 
its extent and most disastrous in its national influence. 


Yes. The case has its serious aspect. 
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Decency With Dora 

I have said that the Englishman has not changed. But 
England, in one sense, has changed beyond all recognition. 
There was perhaps some foundation for the German belief 
at the beginning of the war that gin-soaked England was 
incapable of formidable resistance. I have seen Argyle 
Street in Glasgow on a Saturday night, and to any one 
who knows what that means, no description is necessary. 
I have been in the High Street of Ayr when it seemed that 
three quarters of the town’s population was there riotously 
and offensively drunk. Incidentally, in the old Ayr it was 
always easy to determine the extent of a native’s inebria- 
tion by the particular poem of Robert Burns that he 
happened to be declaiming at the moment. I have seen 
the pubs belching forth to the gray London morning the 
straggling, incoherently babbling, maudlinly weeping, gin- 
poisoned women. Saddened, I never wanted to see those 
sights again, as I never want again to see the dirt and 
squalor and misery and degradation bred by the bad 
American saloon of yesterday, which, to hundreds of 
thousands of our land has stood as the symbol of all drink, 
whereas it is as death-dealing wood alcohol is to the glass of 
good wine that Marshal Foch sipped in moderation when 
planning the counter stroke that blasted the German 
dream of world dominion. 

But that aspect of England has gone. There was a cry- 
ing liquor problem a few years ago; there is none today. 
I have been here four weeks, in London and in half a dozen 
rural towns. I am willing to make affadavit that I have 
not seen one person patently under the influence of liquor. 
I add that I have been looking for any such persons, and 
say candidly that I am old enough and experienced enough 
to be able to determine the symptoms. To be strictly 
accurate, there was a “‘docker” at Southampton whom I 
suspected. But talking to oneself in the public street 
cannot be accepted as certain proof. A woman has 
wrought this amazing change: a sane, Minerva wise, 
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tolerant-eyed, but unswerving little lady who answers to 
the name of Dora. 

D.O.R.A. is the proper spelling. Her full name is 
Defence of the Realm Act. She wears many robes for 
many purposes, but the most conspicuous one that she 
dons for the curbing of the abuse of drink, is that which 
signals the restriction of the hours. In other words, 
public drinking — and it applies to the best club as well as 
the most humble pub — is permissible only at approxi- 
mately the meal hours; between noon and two-thirty in 
the afternoon, and between six and nine at night. The 
present United States Consul at Southampton (for the 
benefit and dignity of the service, may more like him be 
sent over!) was for four years stationed at Sheffield. 
There, in that midland manufacturing town, he saw how 
effectively, beneficially, and almost instantaneously the 
change worked. 

To quote him: “It was so simple and so practical. The 
English workman of the old days, as a class, stayed till the 
very last moment at the late closing pub, and then reeled 
home to sodden, inadequate sleep. In the morning, still 
shaken, his first journey was again to the pub, his whole 
system in agony for the early drink that temporarily 
braces, but that also inflames and corrodes. Perhaps 
he went to work that day, and perhaps he did not. There 
were occasional periods of blue-ribbonism, during which 
his voice was raucous in denunciation of the devil that 
lurked in the glass, but they were brief, and the fall from 
temporary grace was harder thanever. He hasn’t changed 
in the least at heart, but now he neither signs the pledge to 
break it, nor does he find reason to do so. He still stays 
rather often in the pub till the closing hour, but he has 
had just about enough time to drink sufficient bitter to 
make him comfortably sleepy. So off to bed, and a long 
refreshing slumber, and in the morning no place to go but 
to work. Sometimes when the clock strikes nine he is in 
the mood to say uncomplimentary things about Dora. 


Ce ee ee aS ne ane 
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But the next morning reflection convinces him that the 
lady was right. 
The Social Side of Dora 

Dora has had her social side. Not that the Continental 
manner of drinking has come to England, but there is a 
manifest tendency in that direction. Mr. Britain is taking 
Mrs. Britain to the pub, or rather, perhaps, Mrs. Britain 
is taking Mr. Britain there. Stolidly they sit side by side, 
sipping the tankards of stout, in audible whispers dis- 
cussing the children’s schooling, or mumbling together 
through the evening paper. Miss Britain, too, is there, a 
spinster of any age. For two men unaccompanied by 
women the doors open for three women unaccompanied by 
men. Respectable? Well, if you confine your attention to 


the group of so-called “‘Lounges” in the neighborhood of 
Piccadilly Circus, you can find plenty of evidence to the 
contrary. You may accept that as London, just as you 


may accept the rat-eyed guides who pester the stranger in 


front of the Grand Hotel in the Boulevard des Capucines, 
as the soul of Paris, or hold West Twenty-Ninth Street 
between Broadway and Sixth Avenue of a decade and a 
half ago, as the true reflection of the American life of that 


day. But go to the pubs of the real London, beyond the 


limited quarter of the transient foreigner, and the very 
question of the women’s respectability will move to 
laughter. The very frumpiness of many of them is the 
cachet. But not of all. There are those who are neither 
dowds nor wrinkled. In little groups of two or three, 


fresh-faced young stenographers and yellow-haired girls 
from the shops, come to break the homeward journey by a 
cigarette and a bottle of Bass. To them the idea of the 
pub of today is no more reprehensible than the tea shop. 


In the shadow of Dora they sit secure and unnoticed. 


Dora may not be a lady of the caste of Vere de Vere, but as 

I have seen her, I hold England to be right in maintaining 

that she possesses some very womanly attributes. 
ARTHUR BARTLETT MaurIce. 





TO INCREASE RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 


N cold dollars and cents this is what the war did 
to the American railroads: As the public sees it— 
average freight charge raised from 34 to 1'/, cents a ton- 
mile, or 80 per cent; average passenger fare raised from 
2.1 to 3.15 cents a mile, an increase of 50 per cent. As 
the workers see it — workday shortened an hour; average 
wages increased from $800 to $1900 a year, or 135 per cent. 
As the owners see it — market value of capital securities 
depreciated 25 per cent, or more than four billion dollars; 
no increase in income, and a §0 per cent loss in the pur- 


chasing power of the income received. 

It is true that this is a cold and colorless view of the 
changes that have taken place in our railroads since 1914. 
But, after all, do not most of these economic changes 


finally sift down to dollars and cents — or pounds ster- 


ling, or francs or rubles, the measures of material values? 
The struggles between races and nations, the economic 
conflicts that have brought on political revolutions, have 
largely grown out of the instinctive human desire for 


more of the world’s goods. All the “red” propaganda is 


written around one text, “The workers must have a larger 
share of the product of industry.”’ 

The social leveling that has been going on in all in- 
dustry since 1914 is translated into cold but convincing 


statistics in the war record of the railroads. Whereas 


before the war more than 20 per cent of railroad revenues 
was taken by capital as its share, the increases in labor and 
material costs have reduced this proportion below 12 


per cent. On the other hand, the railroad workers now 


take 57 per cent as compared with 45 per cent before the 


war. To state it in another way, labor now receives five 
times as many railroad dollars as capital, while before 
the war it received only two and a quarter times as many. 
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Most of the other railroad dollars are received by workers 
in the steel, coal and allied industries. And it is also to be 
borne in mind that ‘Railroad Capital,’’ despite Mr. 
Hearst’s cartoonists, is to a surprisingly small extent a 


rotund gentleman, ina silk hat. He or she is to-day very 
largely a plain American workingman or workingwoman 
with savings in the bank or in an insurance policy. 

The immediate problem facing the railroad managers 


is that of producing more transportation. War slowed up 


railroad growth, and today there are not enovgh tracks 
and trains to carry the tonnage of the country — not 
enough unless managers and men, and shippers and 


receivers of freight, pitch in and speed up the output of 


transportation. Heavier loading and quicker movement 


of cars will produce more ton-miles — and it is ton-miles 
that are now needed. Ton-miles are produced by loading 
freight cars and keeping them moving to destination. 


The freight car is one of our most valvable and least 
appreciated public servants. We have two and a half 


million of them — one for every eight families — and a 
million of them are coal cars. It is the freight car that 


made possible agricultural America, and later, industrial 


America. Modern large-scale machine production in 


great cities, entirely dependent on distant sources of food 
supply, would be impossible without the freight car. 
It is only when the transportation machine gets clogged 


and freight cars slow up and stop, as they did during the 


recent ‘‘outlaw” strike, that we realize our utter de- 
pendence upon this modern beast of burden. 
Railroad operating efficiency is largely a story of the 


better use of freight cars, which means keeping cars well 
loaded and moving. Every freight car ought to carry a 
placard in foot-high letters, ‘‘Load this car to capacity, 
and don’t let it loaf on the job.” 

Although we make the most efficient use of freight cars 
of any country in the world, the possibilities for improve- 
ment are amazing. The railroad managers issue in Wash- 
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ington a little monthly bulletin entitled “Freight Car Per- 
formance.”’ It carries four pages bristling with statistics, 
but all boiling down to just four figures, — the monthly 


measure of the combined performance of the two and a 


half million cars. In order to assemble chese data a daily 


record is kept on every mile of railroad in the country, 
of the work done by each freight car. That means that 
Great Northern 123649 has its diary kept day by day, 


whether it is in Canada or Florida, on a New York harbor 


float or in a Pacific coast repair shop. The four basic 


figures worked out of these millions of individual car per- 
formance records are, in the jargon of the railroad analyst, 
—car-miles per day, tons per loaded car, per cent 


of loaded car-miles, and per cent of unserviceable 


cars. 
In order to make the present inadequate equipment 
carry the commerce of the country, the railroad managers 


have undertaken a national efficiency campaign, with 


these goals — (1) increase the car movement to 30 miles 


a day, (2) increase the car load to 30 tons, and (3) reduce 
the number of ‘‘bad order”? cars to 4 per cent. At the 


head of the committee of railroad presidents in charge 


of this efficiency campaign is Mr. Daniel Willard, of the 


Baltimore & Ohio, who was brought up in the “Jim” 
Hill efficiency school, and who studies as closely as did 
his famous teacher, the percentages and unit averages of 


physical performance and income and outgo that spell 


success or failure in railroading. 
Increasing efficiency is no new story for railroad man- 
agers. For years there has been a continuous gain in 


operating results, due largely to the heavy investment of 
new capital in heavier roadbeds and rails, reduced grades 


and curves, more powerful engines and bigger freight 
cars, more tracks and greater terminal facilities, improved 
signals and labor-saving devices. 


Only by reason of this intensive development of the 
existing lines — amounting to a virtual rebuilding of 
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some of them — was it possible in the ten years preceding 
government war operation, to increase wages by 70 per 
cent (from $640 to $1080 per man), without increasing 
the rates charged for service. In this period the freight 
trainload was increased 66 per cent (from 360 to 600 tons) 
and the traffic output per employee was increased 55 
per cent (from 191,000 to 296,000 traffic units — ton- 
miles and passenger miles — per man). The latter figure 
attained in 1917 as a result of the efficiency campaign of 
the Railroad War Board, will remain the record perform- 
ance until the managers can, by ‘renewed efforts, over- 
come the loss entailed in the recent shortening of the 
workday. 

Moving a freight car thirty miles a day would not seem 
to be a very difficult job. It isn’t. But moving all the 
freight cars in the country an average of thirty miles a 
day for a year, or even for a month, is a difficult job. It 
has never been done. In one month of 1917 the record 
of 29 miles was made, and the average for that year was 
26.1. It fell to 24.9 and 23.1 in the following two years 
of government operation. Now the managers are making 
a mighty effort to get back to 1917 efficiency, and then 
add four more miles a day to that. This means setting 
up a standard 15 per cent in advance of the best record 
under private management, and 25 per cent above the 
average performance under government operation. So 
great a gain in freight movement would effect so large 
a saving in the use of cars, that it would reduce by hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars the amount of new capital 
now necessary for building more cars. 

Why is it, the layman asks, that freight cars cannot 
easily be moved 30 miles a day — a little more than a mile 
an hour? A study of the daily life of a typical car through 
the year shows that nine-tenths of the time it is off the 
main track, being loaded or unloaded, being switched in 
yards or on sidetracks, being repaired, or just standing 
idle waiting for something to happen to it. Such a study 
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of the freight car has been made by that master of rail- 
road analysis, Mr. L. F. Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson. 

The typical freight car spends fourteen weeks of the 
year on loading and unloading tracks, and six weeks 
being switched to and from these tracks, two weeks await- 
ing shipper’s orders, and three weeks of sheer idleness 
because of arrival at destination on Sundays and holidays. 
Thus half the year is spent in the work of getting loaded 
and unloaded. When the car gets to moving under load 
toward its destination, or moving empty in search of a 
new load, it is again subject to various delays. It spends 
five weeks going through intermediate yards, where 
trains are broken up and remade for movement to various 
destinations, and nine weeks more on interchange tracks 
where freight is transferred from one railroad to another. 
This leaves thirteen weeks of the year, but nearly five 
of these weeks are needed for repairs, and in addition in a 
normal year, the car is stored about two weeks for lack of 
tonnage in the slack season. So there is left about six 
weeks of the year in which the car is actually moving along 
the main line. Road delays — wrecks, washouts, break- 
downs, congestion — reduce the normal road movement 
to 37 days, or one-tenth of the year. And this is not the 
whole story. Due to the fact that the unloaded car can- 
not always find a load for the return journey — (and this 
is particularly true of the million cars carrying coal from 
the mines) there is an average of three empty car-miles to 
every seven loaded car-miles. This reduces the typical 
freight car’s normal road movement under load to 26 days 
a year. 

To speed up freight cars to thirty miles a day, as the 
managers are now bending every energy to do, does not 
mean increasing train speed. The low cost of American 
rail transportation (averaging even now with the great 
rise in rates only one and one-third cents a ton mile) has 
been made possible by the development of very heavy 
slow-moving trains. Increasing freight train speed would 
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call for a reduction of the trainload, necessitating more 
trains, engines, tracks and men to handle the same ton- 
nage — all resulting in a heavy loss in efficiency, with 
greatly increased operating costs. Better freight car per- 
formance will be brought about by saving a few days a 
year out of the many weeks that the average car spends 
getting loaded and unloaded, or being switched in yards 
and terminals. During nineteen weeks of the year the 
car is in the hands of shippers under rules permitting its 
use as a storage warehouse, a serious obstacle to operating 
efficiency. Ten days saved here, by quicker loading and 
unloading, would in itself largely solve the problem of the 
present equipment shortage. The railroad managers, on 
their part, must find ways of speeding up switching, now 
consuming nineteen weeks of the car year. The labor cost 
of switching service in 1919 was $225,000,000, and as 
the switchmen have just been awarded an additional 
$65,000,000 a year they will no doubt pitch in and help 
the managers speed up freight movement. 

Thirty tons a car, the second of the three goals sought 
by the Willard Committee, is likely to be more easily 
reached than the thirty miles a day. For years equip- 
ment of larger and larger capacity has been coming from 
the car shops, and loading has been increasing automatic- 
ally. But in 1917 when the railroads were called upon to 
carry a maximum of tonnage destined for the battle- 
fields of France, an unusual effort was made by the Rail- 
road War Board, under the direction of Mr. Julius Krutt- 
schnitt of the Southern Pacific, to increase carloading. 
In the nine months’ period from our entrance into the war 
until the taking over of the railroads by the government, 
the nation-wide appeal to shippers to load cars to capacity 
resulted in an average gain of two and one-third tons per 
car, nearly one-tenth, and in December the record of 
29.2 tons was made. In the following summer the figure 
of 30.1 was reached, and for the year 1918 an average 
of 29.1 was maintained. The reaction in business im- 
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mediately following the war reduced loading somewhat, 
but at the end of government operation the monthly 
average was being held at 28.3. With the constant putting 
into service of new heavy-tonnage cars, and the renewed 
efforts of the railroads to interest shippers in heavier 
loading, in order to overcome the shortage of cars, an aver- 
age loading of 30 tons a car ought soon to be recorded. 

Cleaning up the excess of “‘bad order” cars — the third 
feature of the railroad efficiency program — is ‘in itself a 
big task. Before the war one freight car in every eighteen 
(5.5 per cent) was in the repair shop or awaiting repairs. 
During the war, in order to save labor and materials, the 
government reduced car maintenance to the safety mini- 
mum, and freight cars were kept on the road until they 
‘ran their wheels off.”” The result of this was that in the 
first summer after the war, one car in eleven (9.2 per cent) 
was off the line for repairs. The recorded number of 
“bad orders” at the end of Government operation was 
161,000 (6.5 per cent), but in addition thousands of cars 
were on the lines that were classed as ‘‘serviceable” 
only by courtesy. To put all these war-worn cars in good 
order needs time and money. The Willard committee 
aims to reduce the number of “‘bad orders” to 100,000, 
or 4 percentof thecarsowned. In passing it is of interest 
to note that the expenses of maintaining equipment (cars 
and locomotives), which was $500,000,000 a year be- 
the war, rose to a billion and a quarter in 1919 and will be 
close to $1,500,000,000 (three times the pre-war figure) 
under the new scale of wages. The shopmen’s wages are 
now close to a billion dollars a year. And yet this is an 
“item” of railroad operating cost that easily escapes the 
eye of the traveller or shipper. 

Reducing the number of “‘bad order” cars to 4 per cent 
will put into service 80,000 more cars. One mile added to 
the average daily movement of all freight cars will enable 
the cars in service to do the work of 100,000 additional 
cars. One ton added to the average car loading will make it 
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possible for the cars now on the rails to carry the tonnage 
of 80,000 additional cars. The cars now in service, if 
the man power is put behind them, can thus be made to 
do the work of 260,000 more cars. 

Mr. Daniel Willard, who has been moving trains all his 
life, says it can and will be done. He uses no “‘ifs.” 


Under the old order of things, when railroad managers 
were entitled to all they could make, and shippers to all 
they could take, there was no common interest in in- 
creasing railroad efficiency. If a shipper found it profit- 
able to use a freight car as a warehouse, he saw no reason 
for unloading it merely to sell more transportation to 
somebody else. Or why should he delay shipping goods 
until he could load a car to capacity? He paid cash for 
railroad service, and he demanded his money’s worth. 
If the railroad was short of cars, it was up to the directors 
to buy more, or the shipper would put in a complaint to 
the railroad commission. 

But times have changed. A new cooperative era has 
been opened in the history of American railroads. The 
railroad owners, the managers, the workers, the travellers 
and shippers, the whole public — all are now partners in 
a common enterprise. We have public ownership and 
public operation of railroads, although it is not quite the 
kind of public ownership that Mr. Hearst and Mr. Plumb 
and Mr. Trotsky have been advocating. Thank Heaven 
that it isnot! Butit may comfort them to realize that the 
government now has over a billion dollars invested in the 
enterprise, and may have more before it has less. 

When Congress turned the railroads back to their 
owning companies, guaranteeing that their combined net 
income should not fall below a fixed minimum, and pro- 
viding for recapture into the public treasury of a large 
share of their profits, all the people became partners in 
the railroad business. 

What is there left of private ownership or operation? 
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An investor puts $100 or $100,000 in the stock of a rail- 
road, and he becomes a “railroad owner.”” But an owner 
of what? He can sport a silk hat and increase his girth 
and put on a stage-villain scowl like the gentleman in the 
Hearst cartoon. But he must pay the same price for a 
commutation ticket as does his cook, if he is fortunate 
enough to possess that luxury. The display of his stock 
certificate — symbol of railroad ‘‘ownership” — will not 
get him a better place in the long line at the ticket window, 
nor even reserve him a seat in the dining car. He can’t 
even get a pass up to the State capital — and who couldn’t 
get that little slip of paper at one time? 

But the directors — yes, the directors! They still meet 
and authorize the expenditures of money — but only after 
the president has informed them that the budget has 
been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They may also have the pain of hearing that certain 
expenses already incurred do not have the approval of 
the Commission ‘‘and will have to come out of the cor- 
poration.” The president also announces a new scale 
of wages “‘by order of the Railroad Labor Board,” 
and the necessity of building a new passenger station 
at Lonely Junction “by order of the City Council,” 
and that the proposed sale of new securities has been post- 
poned because the government financial experts don’t like 
the rate of interest suggested by the company’s bankers. 

But it is all for the best, although it would drive stark 
mad the author of ‘‘Man versus the State.” We could 
not have unrestricted private control of this great public 
service, and the country was overwhelmingly opposed to 
government operation in any form. We followed a middle 
course, seeking to obtain all the advantages of private 
initiative under a system of absolute public regulation. 
It is a difficult combination to effect, but the plan adopted 
by Congress will succeed, and probably better than any 
other suggested during the Congressional inquiry. Witha 
courageous and alert Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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the new system of national control, with occasional modi- 
fications, is likely to serve for years. It is fortunate in- 
deed, that the inauguration of the new system is under the 
direction of the able group of public administrators now 
composing the Commission. 

For nearly a decade preceding the war, the railroads had 
been starving to death for lack of adequate revenues. But 
the Commission was confronted by the dilemma that an ad- 
vance in rates enough to keep the whole industry solvent 
would swell the profits of the rich roads that needed no 
larger revenues. Then the surplus earnings of a few pros- 
perous companies became the béte noir of the rate cases. 

This was the basic problem tackled by Senator Cum- 
mins when he took his place at the head of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate. In times past he 
had been one of the most bitter critics of corporate rail- 
Way management, and his advocacy of government 
ownership would not have created any astonishment. 
But after he had seen the railroads under government war 
control, he put himself squarely on a platform of private 
ownership and operation. In the difficult work of shaping 
the after-war railroad legislation, Senator Cummins sought 
the counsel of many expert advisers, but the three men 
who had most to do with laying the foundations of the 
bill were the late Mr. Frank Trumbull, organizer of the 
Association of Railway Executives; Mr. Walker D. Hines, 
director general of railroads after the war; and Mr. Paul 
M. Warburg, formerly governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. It was Mr. Trumbull who brought over from 
France the idea of the sharing of excess profits with the 
Government. These principles were accepted by Sena- 


tor Cummins as fundamental: first, railroad operation 
must be sufficiently profitable to attract new capital for 
expansion; second, adequate profits are possible only 


with adequate rates; third, rates adequate for all rail- 


roads will produce profits more than adequate for the 
strong roads. 
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Around the solution found by Senator Cummins to 
the ‘“‘weak-and-strong-road” problem, the whole Trans- 
portation Act was built. The two basic provisions 


of the law are these: (1) recapture by the government for 
general railroad purposes, of half the profits of individual 


companies in excess of 6 per cent on their property value; 
(2) forced consolidation of the weak roads with the strong 
into a limited number of large systems. The purpose of 
the latter provision is to dilute the earnings of the richer 
roads for the benefit of the poorer lines, and eventually 
set up a group of consolidated companies with approxi- 
mately equal earning power. When this is done, it is 
believed that rates can be so adjusted that there will be 
no excess profits to recapture. With these two restrictions 
on profits, Senator Cummins was able to write into the 
bill the third fundamental—the so-called earnings 
guarantee, which instructs the Commission to establish 
rates that will produce a “‘fair return” on the value of the 
railroads as a whole. The fair return for the first two years 
is fixed at 514 per cent with an additional 14 per cent for 
improvements out of earnings. After that the Commis- 
sion will determine the percentage. 

While the recapture clause was violently attacked by 
eminent constitutional lawyers as a radical invasion of 
property rights, and is likely to be forced to run the gaunt- 
let of the courts, there is nothing novel about it. Similar 
provisions are to be found in a number of the early rail- 
way charters in this country and in England. For example, 
the charter of the Ohio & Indianapolis railroad, granted 
in 1832, provided that the company could charge rates to 
yield dividends of 15 per cent, and that all profits in ex- 
cess of this should be turned into the common school 
fund. In France for many years the railroads have been 
operating under a system of government guarantee of 
minimum earnings, with the recapture of a share of the 


excess. 
It is to be borne in mind that the Transportation Act 
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does not guarantee the profits of any individual company, 
nor does it guarantee interests or dividends on any se- 


curities. It does not stint individual initiative by re- 
moving the fear of failure or the hope of reward. The un- 
successful railroad can go bankrupt just as easily now as 
before the law passed. It provides no insurance against 
the results of bad management. What it does do is to 


provide a level of rates that will enable the industry as 
a whole to live — but not grow fat, and give a modest 
reward to the most efficient and most fortunate. 

These basic financial provisions of the Transportation 
Act— the minimum guarantee for the industry as a 
whole, recapture of the excess profits of individual com- 
panies, and forced mergers into large traffic groups, 


together with the provision for public fixing of the wages 
of all the workers — these great changes in the Act to 


Regulate Commerce put the railroads in a radically new 


relation to the public. Private ownership and private 
operation, in the old sense, are no more. The railroads 
to-day are built from the mobilized savings of millions of 


people — the rich owners, the pioneers, are rapidly dis- 


appearing into the great beyond. The directors and man- 


agers are the hired servants of the public, administering 
these great properties under the direction of a government 
board having almost limitless powers. They can take no 


important step without the approval of the government. 
Their management must be “honest, efficient and econom- 


ical.” 
In the old days rising railroad profits meant rising divi- 
dens, and “‘melons,”’ and riotous speculation in the shares. 


Under the new order of things, rising profits will mean 


rising dividends only to the point the government con- 
siders necessary to establish a firm credit foundation. 
After that, the bigger the profits, the lower will be the rates 


charged the public, because the new law restricts profits, 


and the quickest way to cut profits is to cut rates. 
' Frank H, Fayanrt. 





HELLENISM AND THE FRINGES OF 
NEW GREECE 


I. An Imperialist Interlude 


HE city of Smyrna has been under Moslem con- 

trol for approximately a thousand years. In 
the country districts of the province of Smyrna there 
is a large Moslem majority, in the whole province, 
country and city combined, there is still a considerable 
Moslem majority, but in Smyrna itself, “infidel Smyrna,” 


the Greek Christians are in a local majority. Not- 


withstanding these racial ratios, the Greek Christians 
have always desired the restoration of Greek rule and 
now demand that city and province alike be incorporated 


in the Kingdom of Greece. 


The chief causes of Hellenic expansion are simply 
stated: Less than a half of the Greeks are found within 
the present kingdom of Greece. ‘These ‘‘unredeemed ” 


Greeks are a commercial, seafaring people, scattered 


along the sea-coasts and in the trading centres. In most 


cases they form a minority of the total population of the 
territories involved. The crux of the problem lies in their 
determination to be united politically with the Kingdom 


of Greece at all costs, with or without the consent of the 


majority of the population. The territories involved 


include the Black Sea coasts, the Pontus, Thrace, Mac- 
edonia, the Epirus, Southern Albania, Western Asia 
Minor, Cyprus and the Dodecanese Islands, as well as 


the two greatest sea-ports of the Ottoman Empire, 
Smyrna and Constantinople. 

Inasmuch as the effect of these ambitions has been 
to convulse Asia Minor with the horrors of irregular 
warfare, to agitate the Balkans, and directly to menace 
the peace of Europe and of the world, it is not mere 
pedantry to examine the nature and causes of this agita- 

399 
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tion. This is doubly true because the Hellenist move- 
ment has recently gained great successes. 

The political development of the movement has been 
marked by a gradual aggrandizement on the part of Greece 
at the expense of her neighbors. Since the foundation 
of the Kingdom of Greece in 1831 under the joint protec- 
tion of Great Britain, France and Russia, Greece has 
added to herself the Ionian Islands, the Agean Islands, 
Macedonia, Crete and the Epirus. Her present immediate 
ambitions include Western Thrace, the Dodecanese 
Islands and Smyrna. 

The occupation of Smyrna is an excellent example 
of the methods of Greek expansion. After the armistice 
with Turkey, French and Greek troops occupied Odessa 
in Southern Russia. After some fighting with the Bol- 
sheviki, the French troops were first halted and then 
slowly driven back towards the sea. ‘The Bolshevist 
leaders have introduced propaganda as a fundamental 
in tactics and were successful. The French troops be- 
came converted to Bolshevism and refused to fight the 
Reds. Odessa was hastily evacuated, and for a time the 
Bolshevists threatened to sweep all of South Russia, and 
advance through Roumania into the Balkans. The Allies 
were seriously alarmed, but the Greek troops stood fast 
and saved the remnants of Allied military prestige. All 
this happened towards the end of March, 1919. Veni- 
zelos, who was then at Paris, had constantly urged, with 
British support, that Smyrna be given to Greece. Cle- 
menceau had opposed this, but now with the defection 
of the French troops in Russia, was no longer able to 
combat the Greek claims effectively, especially as the 
Greek troops had barely averted a considerable catas- 
trophe, for which the French would have been responsible. 
Thus the Paris Conference gave Venizelos permission 
to occupy the city of Smyrna, under the authority of 
the Peace Conference, “‘to preserve order.” 

On the fifteenth of May, 1919, an Inter-Allied naval 
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demonstration was made off Smyrna. This was followed 
by the landing of 10,000 Greek troops. Instructions 
had been issued that the occupation should be unosten- 
tatious, in order to avoid arousing racial clashes. But 
the Greek troops paraded down the quay, flags waving 
and bands playing, while the Greeks of the city turned 
out with their priests and families to celebrate. Tech- 
nically Greece had never been at war with Turkey and 
no intimations had been given to the Turkish military 
authorities as to what attitude they should take towards 
what was considered a violation of the terms of the 
armistice. And so, when the Greek troops attempted 
to seize the barracks, the Turkish troops opened fire. 
This was the signal for a violent outbreak. The Greeks 
overcame the resistance of the Turks, and then, Greek 
soldiers and civilians alike, proceeded to loot and massacre 
the Moslems. The Allied warships took no steps to stop 
the disorders. The Turks claimed that 20,000 were killed; 
the Greeks declared that 200 in all were killed on both 
sides. The precise number is somewhere between, but 
is not pertinent. ‘The Greeks advanced inland, sub- 
jecting one of the richest portions of Asia Minor to 
the horrors of partizan war. To complicate matters, 
the Italians, in their jealousy of the Greeks, landed 
forces at Adalia and Scala Nova, to the south of Smyrna, 
without permission from Paris. For a hundred and fifty 
miles inland Asia Minor was devastated. 

The repercussion of these events in Turkey was terrific. 
Constantinople was tense with indignant patriotism. 
The Greeks were badly frightened. Greek flags dis- 
appeared overnight. Greek shops were shuttered. Greek 
songs, which had filled the streets of Galata and Pera, 
were hushed. Foreigners were alarmed, and kept to 
their houses. The military authorities took steps to 
repel any assault from Stamboul, the Moslem quarter 
of the city. Machine guns were posted at the street- 
corners, patrols of cavalry and infantry constantly 
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passed along the streets, the bridge across the Golden 
Horn was mined, while the battleships got up steam. 
But worst of all was the tension. No one knew what 
would happen, or whether anything could happen. The 
Turks, in the meantime, were tremendously aroused. 
They wished to liberate their country, to extirpate the 
Greeks and to drive out the Europeans. Day after day 
enormous mass-meetings were held in Stamboul, but 
again and again they were headed off. At the end, the 
course of events was turned from disaster by a hairs- 
breadth. A huge mob had assembled in the Hippodrome, 
in front of Mehmet’s Mosque, ready for any action, how- 
ever desperate. There had been several alarms that 
day and one real panic, patrols were doubled, troops 
guarded all the legations and embassies. How the mob 
was stopped is now history. A Turkish woman, Halideh 
Hanum, feminist and author, defying the traditions of 
Moslem womanhood, courageously addressed the crowd 
and turned them from their intent. 

The immediate danger was averted, but a more formid- 
able one appeared in its place. The nationalist spirit 
of Moslem Turkey began to arise. Bound hand and foot 
by the Armistice; held down by Allied troops; convulsed 
by the many internal foes of the Ottoman régime; misled 
by a bought government, whose one definite programme 
was to exterminate their political rivals, the Young Turks; 
whose only characteristic was complete subservience to 
every Allied demand; Moslem Turkey, considered dead, 
began to revive. There was nothing convulsive about the 
action; it was slow, ponderous, and quiet. Concerning the 
occupation of Smyrna, the Embassy was flooded with hosts 
of petitions, telegrams, protests and threats until the move- 
ment assumed huge proportions. 

On the heels of this came the news that a serious 
Turkish insurrection had been successfully organized 
by two Nationalist leaders, Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
and Raouf Bey. A provisional government was organ- 
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ized at Angora, and plans laid for a Pan-Moslem Con- 
gress. Measures were taken to combat the Greeks in 
the hinterland of Smyrna, an economic blockade of that 
city was established, and irregular forces equipped. 
Serious encounters occurred between these and the Greek 
troops near Aidin. With the advance of the Italians 
from Adalia, the boards seemed cleared for a tripartate 
struggle between Greek, Italian and Turk. This is itself 
was serious enough, when a still greater danger appeared 
in the background. 

The power of the Young Turk Party began to revive; 
it was reported that Enver Bey was established in the 
Caucasus. The Turks and the Bolshevik leaders got 
in touch with each other. Rumors of a Pan-Turanian 
Empire, to include Turkey, Persia, Turkestan, Afghanis- 
tan and the Tartar countries, were combined with a 
revival of the Pan-Islamic movement. And to empha- 
size the danger, troubles arose simultaneously in Afghanis- 
tan, India, the Caucasus and Egypt. 

These facts should demonstrate that the nature and 
effects of the Hellenist movement are sufficiently im- 
portant to the rest of the world. 

The obvious goal of Hellenism is: Constantinople 
and the restoration of the Byzantine Empire. They are 
nearer now than ever before. Established at Smyrna 
and in Thrace, the Greek power has, curiously enough, 
taken the form of a gigantic claw, its pincers still wide 
apart, but ready to close. 

It is obvious that these advances could not have been 
made unless the public opinion of the world were behind 
Greece, and unless there were a semblance of justice in 
Greek demands. Accordingly, the propagandist activi- 
ties of the Hellenists form the most striking part of this 
immense human effort. Like all successful propaganda 
it is based upon a modicum of truth, skilfully presented. 
In Europe and in America there are a host of newspapers, 
continually placing before the public the merits of the 
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Greeks and the defects of their foes. For the officials 
there is the propaganda that expresses itself in inaccurate 
or colored statistics, a flood of memoranda and claims, 
until Greek views are partially accepted because they are 
thoroughly advertised. But above all, their trump cards 
are that the Greeks are Christian, clever and energetic. 
This, backed by a constant insistence upon the inherent 
vitality and superiority of Hellenic civilization, coupled 
with the reports of atrocities and sufferings inflicted on 
them by their enemies, tends to carry the day with the 
distant publics of Europe and America. 

In the field itself the policy of the propagandists is 
to retain the Greek element, to Hellenize the non-Greeks 
and to coerce the recalcitrants. ‘The organization of 
the Greek Orthodox Church exerts a very powerful 
political influence, and serves to retain the actual Greeks. 
The establishment of Greek schools throughout debated 
territory is useful in spreading the Greek language and 
in bringing the non-Greeks under the rule of Hellenic 
culture. For the recalcitrants they resort to more vigor- 
ous methods. For the Greeks seem to possess a greater 
degree of national enthusiasm than their neighbors, 
and, when the process of noisy propaganda, carried on 
by Press, Preceptor and Pulpit, fails, they lapse to the 
less refined expedients of banditry, and comitadji. 
Dragonnades, massacres and political outrage are used to 
extinguish any determined opposition. These methods 
were used in Macedonia against the Bulgars, in the 
Epirus against the Albanians, in Crete against the native 
Moslems, and are now being used in Asia Minor against 
the Turks. They have always been an accepted, though 
never admitted, feature of all Balkan politics. 

Whenever the Hellenists prepare for a new expansion, 
they always placate Europe by convincing her of the 
equity and expediency of Greek ambitions, and thoroughly 
prepare the ground for their projected advance; which 
is, in the field of annexationist politics as generally 
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throughout life, half the battle. And this to a large 
measure explains their remarkable success in advancing 
the Greek Great Idea, the dream of Nea Hellas. 


II. The Fringes of New Greece 


The rehearsal of the main outlines of the political 
situation leading up to and consequent upon the occupa- 
tion of Smyrna, is necessary to any comprehension of the 
gravity of the Hellenist movement. So far I have con- 
fined myself to a candid statement of fact. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs I take the liberty of stating my own per- 
sonal impressions and conclusions with reference to the 
actual causes and nature of this movement. My excuse 
for such temerity is the fact that four months’ service 
as attaché with the American Commissioner at Constan- 
tinople — from April to August, 1919 — gave me a closer 
acquaintance with the contemporary political situation 
in the Near East than usually falls to the lot of the Ameri- 
can abroad, while a month of travel and observation along 
the coasts of Asia Minor and in Greece proper, brought me 
into contact with many of the more picturesque aspects of 
the present conditions. This trip came at a time when the 
outburst of Hellenist propaganda was at its height. 

The problem I had set myself was that of gauging 
the sentiment behind the Hellenist movement. On 
the surface it would appear necessarily to be the expression 
of some great national enthusiasm, similar to the Pan- 
Slavic or Pan-German movements, similar to the Risorgi- 
mento, not alien from Sinn Fein, or any of the nationalistic 
movements that have disturbed Europe ever since the 
French Revolution. I was therefore somewhat amazed to 
discover that my first impression was one of its unreality. 
I could not help but feel that there was a lack of spon- 
taneity: something in the climate, the countries, the 
character of the peoples, that belied it. The reality 
seemed in the trumpet-call of the classic names, in the 
sapphire glory of the summer AXgean, in the passionate 
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languor of the sprawling islands. Behind that pageant 
of storied sea and fabled isle the striving of political 
forces was trivial and unconvincing. 

I can best illustrate this impression by a series of more 
or less significant pictures. ‘The first is Stamboul, re- 
posing on her seven hills, a slumbering empress. A 
string of mosques tc ss up their domes and minarets in 
bold relief. Across the waters of the Golden Horn squats 
Galata, a squalid Levantine shrew, and raves with envy. 
Yelling, bustling, her cry is far higher-pitched than the 
sonorous dignity of Stamboul. There is a tang of salty 
Greek energy in the air. The garish modernity of Pera, 
perched ostentatiously upon the hill above, an impudent 
drab chattering French and Greek, comes into view. Then 
as the ship slowly feels her way for the open sea, the long 
lovely line of Stamboul, the mosques and palaces, the 
crumbling sea-walls and Byzantine towers, the trees and 
gardens of Seraglio Point seemed to swing quietly towards 
us, interposing herself between us and the blatant pettiness 
of Galata, the tawdry perversity of Pera, rendering them 
unsubstantial, evanescent. 

At Mytilini, this sense of unreality returned. We 
were seated in the shadow of the ancient Venetian 
castle, exhausted from a ramble over the intermin: ble 
walls and the towers. A dirty little café built on the head- 
land served as an eyrie, from which to gaze over Homer’s 
“‘wine-dark sea” towards Asia. The harbor lay upon 
our left and, behind, the white houses of the town and 
the steep slope of the hill, dotted with red-roofed villas, 
wrapped in folds of dusty-green olive trees or the dark- 
green of orange orchards. Dusk was creeping out of the 
east. I was chatting with two Greek soldiers, or rather, 
with one of them. For one could speak nothing but 
Greek. He sat quietly, puffing innumerable slim cigar- 
ettes, sipping Turkish coffee, drowsily courteous. The 
other was a keen, energetic fellow who spoke the most 
idiomatic of English. To him politics was the breath 
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of life. He spoke valiantly of how he hoped soon to be 
sent to join the Greek troops back of Smyrna and fight 
the Turks. Mytilini had been the base for the original 
Greek expeditionary force into Asia, and he expected 
his turn to embark would soon arrive. He was a volunteer, 
not a conscript, being a British subject from Australia. 
Love for Greece and a passionate hope for her glorious 
future animated him. But he told me that three of his 
brothers had died at the Dardanelles. How much of 
his patriotism was Hellenism, how much a strong human 
desire to revenge himself on the Turks, was not clear. 
Nothing was clear, except that the view was beautiful 
and that it was far nicer to sit in a café and drink coffee 
and argue than actual fighting would be. 

Nor did Smyrna, the centre of all these events, dis- 
lodge this sensation. She should have been excited, 
thrilling with political currents, fraught with suppressed 
emotion. Smyrna was a great point in international 
policy, back of the Greek front and Venizelos’ “war” with 
the Turks, with the battleships of the Allied Commission 
of Inquiry into the Greek atrocities, lying in the great 
harbor. But Smyrna was not particularly thrilled, 
though she was rather proud of herself. She lay basking 
complacently on the shore of “the glittering gulf,” in 
the shelter of the rampart of mountains, rather intrigued 
by all these wars and massacres, campaigns and naval 
demonstrations. Her sentiment seemed to be that 
“Paris valait une messe,’ that an international naval 
demonstration was worth a massacre. 

The massacre was generally considered as the finest 
achievement in the modern history of Smyrna. I sat 
at one of the quay-side cafés with, apparently, the entire 
city. One after another told me all about it, with con- 
siderable gusto, tales of bayonetted prisoners, looted 
bazaars and houses, butchered Moslems, violated women, 
and soon. The only tangible evidence I saw was broken 
windows and bullet-holes in house-walls. But it did not 
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seem to them to be any more vital than, say, a big fire 
or an epidemic: their attitude was one of languid and 
detached loquacity concerning an event that was of 
common interest. 

I do not know whether the above brief sketches are 
sufficient to communicate my mixed impressions of 


activity and unreality, of dynamic and static forces 
working throughout the fringe of New Greece. Every- 
where this dual strain persisted, this unnatural combina- 


tion of activity and languor. 
Since in the fringes of New Greece I had found only 


a struggle between action and apathy, it therefore seemed 
natural that at Athens, the heart of Greece and the 
fount of Hellenist propaganda, I would find a dynamic 
unity with sufficient force to inject into the inert body 


of New Greece the germ of intolerant vigor. 


III. The Fountain of the Philhellenes 

I was disappointed in my expectation to discover at 
Athens the source of Hellenist energy. Only by effort was 
I able to locate more than a passing interest in contempo- 
rary Greek expansion, and that was for the most part 
among the officials, the intelligentsia, the Philhellene 
foreign colony and the Venizelist press. This interest was 
counterbalanced by a strong body of anti-expansionist 
sentiment, both overshadowed by general indifference. 

Behind this indifference lurked a diversity of causes, 
some paramount, some apparently trivial, some self- 
evident. Among the first I would put the Lethean beauty 
of Attic Greece and of Athens. From the moment when 


we first sighted Sunium, I moved continually in a dream 
of stifling beauty. That struggle between static loveli- 
ness and political energy did not exist: for beauty had 
won and the Athenians did not know it. 

The focus of this splendor is in Athens. She lies in 
the hills, Parnes and Hymettos lovingly encircling the 
still glorious darling of antiquity. Hers is a beauty that 
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first attracts, then absorbs, and finally digests. And the 


Athenian is naturally predigested. Surrounded as he is 
by beauty of which he is the heir, it absorbs him before 
he realizes its existence. The Acropolis and Jupiter’s 
Temple are pleasant to gaze upon from the iron tables 


of Athens’ most popular café. But to watch sunset 


bathe Hymettos in violet haze, to mark the tints of 
ivory and gold of the shattered Parthenon deepen to rose 
and wine, then swiftly blend to the silver glory of the 
eastern moonlight and the quiet loveliness of the eternal 


stars: these cannot be for him the one paramount enthu- 


siasm in life. One becomes accustomed so easily, so 
easily, if one is an Athenian born and bred. There are 
some things one takes as a matter of course, among 
them the Acropolis. Such passions are for foreigners, 


but to him Athens is a vast metropolis, the capital 
of the puissant Kingdom of Greece. It is the seat 
of government, the source of preferment, the centre 
of influence and intrigue. Where there is govern- 
ment there is politics, and where there is politics there 
are cafés and arguments. And so politics, or rather 
political discussion, is to him the true vocation of a proper 
Athenian. The draft of potent beauty has sapped his 
energy, rendering him indolent, talkative and factious. 

The café gossip and political chatter of Athens is al- 
ways intense, but the political situation in Greece has 
turned it to sheer frenzy. The details leading up to the 
present state of affairs are too involved and too uncertain 
to be of value. Briefly, it may be said that in 1916, King 
Constantine dissolved the Greek Parliament, of which 
Venizelos was Premier. Venizelos fled the country and, 


under British and French protection, organized his 
Provisional Government at Salonika. Under his influ- 
ence the French and British coerced the Royalist Party, 


his political rivals, first by blockade and finally by 


armed intervention. Constantine abdicated, the Royalist 
troops were disbanded and Venizelos returned to des- 
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potic power, entering Athens with 30,000 Allied troops. 


His policy was to force Greece actively to participate 
in the war against Bulgaria and Germany. Back of him 


stood English ships and troops, French troops and gold. 
Since his return in 1917 he has held the country in his 


capable and capacious hand. 

He held Greece under martial law. Each night the 
streets of Athens rang to the pomp and circumstance 
of drum and bugle, patrol and sentry. There was no one 
to stop him. Constantine was in Switzerland, the young 
King too pleasure-loving or too cautious to attempt a 
revival of the Royalist party.. And this would have been 
difficult, even without opposition. For Venizelos had 
decimated the ranks of the Royalists. All the former 
political adversaries of the Cretan were in exile or had 
been jailed without the semblance of a trial. The pris- 
ons were said to be jammed with over 40,000 political 
prisoners. Moreover, he treated the common people 
to a diet of panem et circenses. Every day his press trum- 
peted the news of some fresh advance in Greek ambitions. 
Hosts of Bulgarian prisoners captured by the Allies, 
had been turned over to the Greek Government, which 
found them very useful in building roads. A censorship, 
rigorous and crushing, beat down any papers that had 
the temerity to oppose him. Venizelos could say: “I 
am Greece.” And the politicians knowing it raged over 
their coffee and cigarettes. 

Royalist, Socialist, innumerable minor factions of the 
anti-Venizelists, raged in solo and in chorus. The fiercest 
political opinions, the bitterest tirades, the most rabid 
partizanship, the cruelest greed, insatiable factiousness, 
rebellious discontent boiled up, but nowhere did I find 
more than a few traces of that Hellenist ideal that had 
shaken the Near East again and again from the torpidity 
of the diplomatic status guo to war. 

There were those who believed that the “unredeemed 
Greeks ” had suffered unspeakable brutalities, and who 
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desired to rescue and avenge them. There were those 


whose actual purpose was to line their pockets by exploita- 
tion of the rich lands that Venizelos desired to add to the 
realms of Hellas. And there were those who merely felt 


that Greece, as one of the greatest, most civilized, most 


progressive of world-powers, ought inevitably and natu- 
rally to expand at the expense of her neighbors. 

And so by breathing the superheated atmosphere of 
Greek politics I found the germs of the Hellenist move- 
ment, amid the stew and turmoil of cafés. I had come 
to the council halls of Hellas, and had found the Greek 
politician a hopeless victim to the bacilli of café-life 
and political gossip, sitting like one of Kipling’s bander- 
log amid the shattered glories of an age he did not com-: 
prehend, but upon whose former magnificence he based 
his pretensions. I had come to the fountain of the 
Philhellenes, and had found the waters roiled. 


IV. Government by Cafés 

The talk of the cafés is the heart of Greek political 
life. At one table would be found the foes of Venizelos, 
conspiring to crush the Cretan. They declared that their 
one desire was to restore Macedonia to its rightful owners, 
that they felt naught but love and friendship for the 
Turks and Bulgarians, and were animated by trust and 
loyalty for King Constantine. After a stirring recital 
of the horrors of the Venizelist régime, they unanimously 
asserted that Venizelos remained at Paris because he 
was afraid to return to Greece, that were an election 
held he would be defeated ten to one. 

At the next table would be a group of annexationists, 
advocating the expansion of Greece northward in Mace- 
donia or eastward in Thrace, or urging that the Greek 
forces at Smyrna advance three to five hundred miles in- 
land. To them nations were squares, armies pawns, time 
and space non-existent, and the glorious completion of 
the Empire of New Greece a foregone conclusion. 
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Next to them would be a Socialist or so. One of these 
once talked away half a night with me, telling me what a 
pity it was that Greece was so backward as not to have a 
strong Socialist party. The obstacle seemed to be that the 
majority of the population were prosperous and contented. 
Hence it did not ardently desire any radical change. 

Next, a table of Italophobes would hold forth to all 
and sundry. ‘Their theme was the continued Italian 
occupation of the Dodecanese Islands, emphasized by 
Italian activities in Albania and Asia Minor. ‘They 
felt that the Italians were in duty bound to give up the 
islands to Greece, free of charge. And because the 
Italians did not feel the same way about it, they declared 
that the Italians were a brutal, unfair, mean nation. 

This view of foreign policy is characteristic of many 
Greeks, and quite common throughout the sphere of 
Hellenism. It is the moral duty of all “Great Powers” 
to fight costly wars, and then present Greece gratis with 
such portions of the spoils as she may covet. 

And finally, there would be a table of disconsolate 
Royalists, spinning futile little plots for the rehabilitation 
of the Royalist party and the returnof Constantine. Night 
after night these varied cliques would gather in any one 
of a hundred cafés and argue and talk interminably. 

The passion for specious epigrams, political formulas and 
phrasemaking, inherent in such chatter, becomes danger- 
ous when carried into government. A pungent catch- 
word originating over the eternal coffee and cigarettes 
may eventuate as a definite formulation of foreign 
policy. The boulevardiers of France have constantly 
tended to exert a similar pernicious influence upon the 
decisions of the Quai d’ Orsay, sometimes with success. 
The boulevardiers were responsible for the Franco- 
Prussian War, Boulangisme. After Fashoda they howled 
for war with England, after Morocco for war with Ger- 
many. It is not a new thing in European politics. 

And it has been all-powerful in Greek politics. An 
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excellent example is found in Venizelos’ brilliant formula: 
“The road to Crete lies through Macedonia.” This 
remark, smacking though it does of the café, cost Greece 
the two Balkan Wars and the lasting enmity of Turkey 
and Bulgaria, and has so complicated the Balkan Question 
as to render utterly improbable any peaceful solution. 
And it is superfluous to point out that the roots of the 
war lay in the Balkan Question. Venizelos’ purpose, in 
making this phrase, was to rescue Crete from a not 
oppressive international administration under M. Zaimis, 
a Greek, acting as High Commissioner, in order to give 
the Greek government a free hand in exploiting the 
political and material resources and in expelling or de- 
stroying the large Greek Moslem population of the 
island. Venizelos, by his perfect control of the censor- 
ship, is able to weave irresponsible threads of annexa- 
tionist and Hellenist sentiment into a fabric which has 
the appearance of unified national emotion. Just as 
there were many opponents to the Pan-German move- 
ment in Germany, so are there many to the Hellenist 
movement in Greece. Certainly there is a vast amount 
of indifference. But the cliques in control of both gov- 
ernments made it appear that these nationalistic needs 
were the solid sentiment of the nations involved. 

And back of this welter of political chatter one could 
sense a few little groups of hard, determined men, resolved 
to “hack their way through” somehow or other. Such 
groups are a permanent and notorious feature in the 
politics of all nations, but in none are they of greater 
influence and significance than in Greece. ‘The real 
annexationists are a small clique, headed by Venizelos, 
and it is their determination, coupled with their present 
control of Greece, that is at the heart of Greek imperial- 
ism. Such groups are always irresponsible, always clever, 
often unscrupulous; and here it is through the cafés that 
they operate. For the Greek Government essentially 
lies not in kings or premiers, parliaments or constitutions, 
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but in cafés which are the key to government and 
power. 

In the case of Greece, the mere fact that no one is able 
openly to oppose the policies advocated by the govern- 
ment, facilitates the diffusion of these policies. And, 
coming from the center of Greek thought, the Hellenist 
impulse, originally specious, acquires considerable actual 
momentum at the circumference. Born of the ambitions 
of a few men, escaping from the limbo of Athenian cafés 
to the realm of practical execution, the impulse presents 
that appearance of unified codrdination that deceives 
the uncritical and overwhelms the unwary. As long as 
Greece, as in the past, is controlled by successive cliques 
of unscrupulous politicians, so long will there be found 
Greek Governments willing to interpret these into terms 
of foreign policy. There is no indication that these funda- 
mental facts will alter, and, accordingly, as long as they 
remain unaltered, Greece will chronically disturb the peace 
of the Near East, and, through the very delicate adjust- 
ment of political forces known as the Balkans, will 
seriously menace the peace of the world. 


V. Imperialist Epilogue 

The events of the summer of 1920 served to deepen the 
mazes of the Turkish problem and to intensify the charge 
of imperialism against the Greeks. 

Arising as a spontaneous protest against the impending 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, the Turkish 
Nationalist movement assumed serious proportions under 
energetic leadership of Mustapha Kemal and his lieuten- 
ant, Raouf Bey. At first unconsidered, Kemal’s organiza- 
tion of resistance to Greek encroachments and the suc- 
cessful operations of the Nationalist troops against the 
Greek regulars back of Smyrna in May and June of 1919 
demonstrated the force of his leadership. Gradually in- 
creasing the scope of its operations, his Nationalist or- 
ganization, built on the remnants of the Young Turk 
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party, came to cover Anatolia, from Cilicia to the Sea of 
Marmora, while in Thrace, a kindred movement, gathered 
head under Colonel Jafar Tayar. 

Inaction and mutual jealousy of the Allies vastly 
strengthened Kemal’s position. The Turkish people were 
taught to look upon Kemal as the leader of their nation, 
and to consider the Sultan in the light of a prisoner and 
puppet in the hands of the British and French. The 
Nationalists seizing upon the western dread of Bolshevism 
flirted with the Bolshevists, who had driven the British 
out of Baku and Enzeli and were invading Persia. By 
posing as the head of the Pan-Turanian group planned by 
Enver Pasha they revived the threat to the British in 
Mesopotamia and Afghanistan. Moreover, they greatly 
embarrassed the French and British by stirring up Moslem 
sentiment in India and the French colonies. 

To this successful propaganda they had added a good 
measure of military support. Raising the spectre of 
national annihilation before the patriots of Turkey they 
resolutely set out to reverse the military defeat that 
might render possible the imposition of Carthaginian 
terms in the Turkish Treaty. Elated with their success 
against the Greeks near Smyrna, they had met the French 
troops in Cilicia, finally forcing them to retire. In the 
north, the Nationalists, occupying Broussa, proceeded to 
plant batteries and sealed the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
The troops of the Sultan, used as catspaws by the British, 
were defeated, and in many cases went over to Kemal. 
Ismid and Skutari were crowded with throngs of Greek 
and Armenian refugees fleeing before the Nationalist 
advance. Moving on Constantinople, Kemal’s forces 
attacked the British entrenchments at Ismid, sent detach- 
ments across the Bosphorus at Stenia, and attempted to 
bombard the capitol. 

These last acts forced the British to yield to the Greek 
clamor for permission to crush Kemal. On June 5th last, 
British warships opened fire on the Turks at Touzla, forty 
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miles west of Ismid, and Allied consent was given to the 
Greeks to conduct campaigns in Asia Minor and Thrace. 
The Venizelists, who had kept 100,000 men in arms, biding 
an opportunity to act on the Hellene maxim, “‘ You hold 
him and I'll hit him,” at length had their chance, and 
took it. 

With the advantages of sea-power and equipment all 
on their side, their success was remarkably swift. The 
Greek troops justified Venizelos’ promise to the Allies that 
the Nationalists would be beaten in fifteen days. The 
Turks were cut in two, and the Greeks captured Philadel- 
phia, surrounded the Nationalist headquarters, and cap- 
tured 3000 prisoners. The southern wing thus disposed of, 
they advanced against the northern wing from Sema and 
Panderma simultaneously, caught the Turks between two 
fires, defeating them at Balikesri. In two days on a front 
of 250 miles Kemal was beaten and forced to retreat with 
heavy losses. Encouraged by this swift victory the Greeks 
marched north and entered Broussa. 

Their campaign in Thrace was equally decisive. With 
British naval support, landings were effected at Rodosto 
on the Marmora, and at Media on the Black Sea. These 
forces, cooperating with the advance of the main Greek 
Army on the Moritza, advanced against the Nationalists 
from three directions. On the 25th of July Adrianople fell 
to the Hellenes, and Colonel Jafar Tayar, fled ignomin- 
iously towards the Bulgarian frontier. The Greek columns 
continued to advance, clearing the country of the Na- 
tionalists, now styled “‘brigands.” At the same time 
British and Greek units codperated in clearing the “‘ban- 
dits” from the European shore of the Bosphorus and from 
the Peninsula of Skutari, opposite Constantinople. 

The Turks were acquiescent, cowed by the British 
threat to bombard the mosques of Broussa unless the 
Nationalists iretired, and discouraged by their defeat in 
Asia Minor and Thrace. In Syria too the Allies were 
successful against the Nationalist movement of the Arabs 
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headed by Prince Feisal. General Gouraud advanced 
against Damascus and, after Feisal had accepted the 
French terms for an armistice, proceeded to attack and 
rout the Syrian forces and to levy a fine of 10,000,000 
francs on the city of Damascus. 

All in all the moment seemed propitious for the signing 
of the Turkish Treaty, and the salting away of the booty 
carved out of Turkey in the late war, waged “‘in the inter- 
est of minor nationalities.” The pro-British Turkish 
ministry of Damad Ferid had formerly declared that it 
did not dare sign the Turkish peace terms, but now 
asserted its willingness to comply with the Allied demands, 
lest the worst befall the Turkish Empire and the Greeks 
be let into Constantinople. So Damad Ferid and his 
colleagues were hurriedly packed off on a French battle- 
ship and despatched to Sévres, carefully labelled ‘This 
side up with care.” But if the Turks were in no position 
to play the bull in the china shop, there were for a time 
other obstacles that threatened to prevent an outbreak of 
peace in the Near East. The Greek and Italian Govern- 
ments again opened their dispute over the Dodecanese 
Islands, a subject that had been provisionally settled by 
Italy yielding to Greece all of the islands save Rhodes in a 
secret agreement between Nitti and Venizelos made 
July 29th, 1919. Now the Italian raised the objection 
that the basis of this agreement was that Italy should be 
compensated by concessions in Asia Minor, and that the 
Greeks had occupied five times the amount of territory 
stipulated by the Dodecanese Agreement. Both sides 
refused to sign the Turkish Treaty until this matter 
should be satisfactorily settled. Pressure was brought to 
bear on the Giolitti government by France and England, 
and this obstacle was disposed of by the settlement of 
August 11th, 1920, in which it was stipulated that Greece 
should receive all the islands save Rhodes, the final fate of 
Rhodes to be determined by a plebiscite to be held not 
sooner than five and not later than fifteen years from date. 
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Although Damad Ferid and his associates affixed their 
signatures to the Treaty of Sévres it will not be valid until 
confirmed by the Turkish Chamber of Deputies, which 
was dissolved in 1919 at the instigation of the Allies. The 
Chamber is controlled by a large Nationalist majority and 


cannot be reconvened without new elections, which are not 
possible at this juncture. The Nationalists are still con- 
trolled by Mustapha Kemal, who has retired to Angora to 
lick his wounds. He still governs the major part of Ana- 


tolia, the heart of Ottoman Turkey, and cannot be dis- 


lodged without a difficult and expensive campaign. 
Neither the British Commons nor the French Chamber 


are in a mood, to endorse their governments in a policy of 
**little wars.”? The Italians have no particular reason to 


dislike Kemal, and indeed are suspect of being in com- 


plicity with him. The Greeks are the only people who 


possess the means and the will to tackle the Nationalists. 
But in view of their already immense territorial gains in 
the Near East the Allies are not inclined to welcome 


further Greek campaigns in Asia Minor. Accordingly, the 


key to this particular situation reposes at Angora, in the 


hands of Mustapha Kemal Pasha. The various attempts 
on his life by agents have met with a uniform and dis- 
heartening failure, and until he is dislodged, the National- 


ist bloc in the Chamber will remain unalterably opposed to 


the Turkish peace terms, and the signature of the treaty 
will, from the standpoint of international law, be abso- 


lutely worthless. In the meantime, Kemal’s strength is 
to sit still and avoid again arousing the Allies to the neces- 


sity of united action against him. 


Thus the Hellenist movement in the near East begins 
and ends with imperialism, although the end is by no 
means yet. And still continues the struggle of Greek and 
Turk for the fatal legacy of the Byzantines: Empire and 
Corruption. 


Joun F. Carrer, JR. 





SHOP AND ART 
I want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 


Candlestickmaker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon the flute. 
ELL, Robert Browning, you writer of plays and 
poems, and diviner of hearts, here are several 


subjects made to your hand. 


I do not know a butcher who paints, but I know a 
young deep-sea fisherman who does. With exactness 
paints he all— except indeed his place of business, the 
multitudinous seas, which seem not to interest his muse — 


an exactness, to be sure, as literal as a photograph; but 


I doubt not he has a beautiful time achieving it, which is 
really the point under our consideration. In other words 
he is not a stodgy, shop-keeping fisherman — if such be 
conceivable — solely devoted to his winds and waters 


and the price of swordfish, but one concerned with life 


on shore, his eyes enamored of the look of the grain of 
wood, the clean curl of shavings, the gleam of nails, as in 
the building of dories these things are to be seen by the 
strictly unimaginative eye. In some strange way, it 


is to be supposed, his diversion refreshes his soul, strained 
with gazing at infinity and eternity, by providing em- 
phasis upon the concrete and homely part of his world. 


Perhaps it is because of living romance, that he swings 
to sheer commonplace by way of recreation. Anyhow, he 


prefers new dories to old. But who shall say that poten- 


tiality is less poetic than history, seaworthiness less de- 
sirable, as the beauty of fitness, than the esthetic charm 
that comes of use and age? A common-sensible fisherman, 
truly. 
As for grocers, I once knew a Scotch-Irish one with the 
taste and originality to paint his walls a warm pumpkin 
329 
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yellow, and his shelving and baskets black, because he 
liked them that way. He took a shy pleasure in seeing 


his lettuce, his tomatoes, his oranges and pink onions 
and rosy apples, in black baskets. And the beauty thereof 
was enough to make one long to take one’s knitting and 


spend the day in that grocery, reveling no more in color 


than in the spirit that with the simplest means achieved 
the beauty and distinction which are style. Had this 
man been Italian, he would have seemed less remarkable, 
for clearly the Italians take pleasure in the arrangement 


of their fruit, else they would not do it so well. Perhaps 


too, it is that they have not only the love of color but 
the habit of it. In any case, he has three pleasures who 
enters an Italian shop — the joy of color, an intellectual 


satisfaction in its arrangement, and pleasure in a gen- 
uinely human contact. Your Italian takes life by the 


way, is willing to be human in business hours. Recently 
considering crook-neck squash, I became enamored of 


one resembling a swan. “No, no,” said our kindly Latin, 


“data one no gooda—dry. Deesa one good,” offering 
another. Then studying the object of my affection he 
smiled inimitably, and holding it as if it were a beloved 
pet, he stroked it tenderly, with keen enjoyment of the 
joke. 

A maker of candlesticks I have never known, but there 
was in San Francisco some years ago, a Japanese importer 
thereof, together with other objects of use and art, who 
with great enthusiasm and regularity blew out his brains 
upon the flute. Upon one occasion inspiring to rivalry 
certain batrachians in Golden Gate Park, he thereafter 
charmingly called his flute “The Friend of Frogs.” If 
here we have not the poetic shopkeeper, extra-illustrated, 
produce him! He had, too, a friend of kindred spirit, 
who when asked whether he expressed himself in any 
artistic way, replied with grave melancholy, “Ah, no — 
I have too much time with the business. Alas, I am art- 
less!” 
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But, you will say, these were Japanese, men of the race 


whose very ’ricksha-coolies compose poems to blossoming 


fruit trees, whose gardeners will many times patiently 
plant and unplant and replant a tree, not under direction, 
but in accordance with their own taste, for its ideal placing 


in the composition of the garden as a whole; men whose 


racial sensitiveness to beauty has created for the pine tree 
a word that means “‘view-perfecting tree.” 

Very well, then, I will tell you of the nursemaid who 
wrote creditable, if sentimental, verse; of the chicken 


farmer who modeled in clay; of the boy in a mid-western 


city who, employed in carrying drinking water to laborers 
in the street, whiled the tedium thereof with an amazing 
variety of bird-calls, evidently his native wood-notes wild. 


And I will tell you of William Henry Howard Hill, colored, 


sometime surreyman and charman in our family. It 
would be agreeable to vanity to call him our coachman, 
but at least the upper reaches of a coachman must in- 


clude buttons and a high hat, and William Henry wore no 


livery, but only decent hand-me-downs, with especial 
blacks for state occasions. Moreover, we had no coach, 
but only, for every day use, a surrey, so-called; and for 
parties and calling — there was calling in those days — a 
heavy, solemn vehicle, name unknown, which possessed 
at least one characteristic of social exclusiveness as then 
understood, since those on the back seat were effectively 
excluded from the public eye. It had, in short, what Mr. 
Henry James so much admired in English life, “‘a con- 
stituted privacy,” a thing apparently outmoded in these 
days of limousines built after the fashion of greenhouses 
or sun parlors. 

What I have been so long getting to is that William 
Henry did not limit his activities to surreying and charring. 
(If any think I am ultra-British to say “charring” I will 
hurl at him not only such dictionaries as I possess, but 
also the United States government, which has recently 
standardized the pay and services of charwomen as such). 
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To come to the point, what time William Henry was not 
driving, or taking care of the horses, or attending to the 
furnace, or washing windows, or polishing brass, or clean- 
ing walks, or cutting grass, was given to music’s golden 
tongue, speaking through the mouth organ, the accordion, 
the banjo, the guitar, and the church organ. This assort- 
ment being inadequate to the expression of William 
Henry’s soul, he was also a patron of the higher forms of 
drama, as attested by his naming the eldest scion of his 
house Othello, and the next to the next child Desdemona. 
Followed Victoria Beecie, whether because a former em- 
ployer had recently removed to the lovely city on Puget 
Sound, or because William Henry in the Jubilee year of 
the late so long indestructible English Queen, miscon- 
ceived the date of the good lady’s nativity, I am unable to 
say. 

It will thus be seen that although William Henry (What 
a pity we did not think to telescope him to Menry, after 
the labor-saving fashion invented by Mr. Arnold Bennett!) 
surreyed and charred for a living, he would nevertheless 
have been a cheering person for Browning to have con- 
templated, in the inspiring combination he presented of 
art, labor, history and geography. 

And I have yet to tell you of the most romantic shop 
in America, whither I was directed for the purchase of a 
cannon-ball. If you have never shopped for a cannon- 
ball, you cannot imagine the pleasure of it. Never mind 
why I was seeking it; ladies of equatorial avoirdupois 
will know without being told. 

But about the shop. It is not an ordinary shop, but 
an extraordinary one, a super-shop, a shop that is a seven- 
story museum of all the kinds of weapons and other war 
material invented by man since the world began, from 
stone hatchets and tomahawks to dynamite guns and 
torpedoes, from the conical lacquer hat, protection against 
the arrows of feudal Japan, to the trench helmets of re- 
cent warfare. 
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There are ghostly suits of medieval armor, and startling 
effigies of those in our own service by land and sea. Ina 
place of honor is the capstan of the battleship Mazne, re- 
trieved from its long immersion in the harbor of Havana. 
Nearby is a torpedo riddled by American shot as it lay 
on the deck of a Spanish warship, and just beyond it a 
Spanish torpedo, complete from warhead to propeller. 

There are guns— revolvers, rifles, blunderbusses, 
muskets, machine guns, cannon. On innumerable tables 
are knives, and more knives, long ones, short ones, and 
wickedly wavy ones that would assuredly feel even worse 
coming out than going in. They have tiny spots of rust 
on them, too, for, mark you, these are not the innocent 
arms of the hardware or sporting goods shops, nor the 
superannuated weapons seen within glass cases in mu- 
seums. They are second-hand. 'They have been used. 
You can touch them, handle them, get the feel of them, 
the thrilling, shivery feel of adventure, chivalry, sport, 
crime, perhaps deliverance. Here are the instruments of 
the passions of men, connoting intensity of living and 
dying. 

When Stevenson revisits the glimpses of the moon, I 
think he must sometimes betake himself thither, to gloat 
over the motley crew that should there assemble at the 
witching hour: Captain Kidd, listening greedily to a 
U-boat captain’s exposition of torpedoes; a Japanese 
daimyo marvelling at steel armor, or listening intently as 
Theodore Roosevelt explains to General Grant the iden- 
tity of principle in the dynamite gun he used in Cuba and 
that scourge of Paris, Big Bertha; men of the stone age 
curiously fingering a machine gun, a Crusader handling a 
rifle, American Indians gravely regarding the lacquer 
helmet and the steel armor, Lorenzo the Magnificent 
sniffing at presentation swords of the sixties. And surely 
there would come also the amiable Long John Silver, 
and behind him, tap-tapping, the ineffable Pew, who 
would feel his way to the murderous curly knives, to run 
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his thumb over them, delicately, with the air of a con- 
noisseur. Perhaps Smee would follow, darning a stocking, 
say, though truly this is no place for a boned pirate, as 
Mr. Huneker calls the milder variety. 

Even by daylight one peered about the shop expecting 
to see dark characters— gunmen acquiring stock in 
trade, revolutionists buying arms for half a nation, Black 
Handers and Highbinders choosing knives, and so on. 
What we did see the moment we entered, was a perfectly 
good cowboy, 1919 model, just-up from New Mexico, 
and intent upon buying a gun, namely, a revolver, before 
he hit the town and burnt his wad, as he gratifyingly 
expressed it. His costume consisted of thick boots, 
guiltless of blacking since their creation, blue overalls, 
much turned up, a black silk handkerchief knotted at 
the throat of a black cotton shirt, a very broadbrimmed 
sombrero, and — last heavenly touch in Broadway —a 
crimson silk sash by way of belt. 

What need had the founder of this business, the material 
of which overflows to an island in the Hudson off Storm 
King, for more poetry in this life than in itself it offered to 
his imagination? Is there any other business you can 
think of wherein a man might live more lives than in this 
arsenal of soldier, sailor, hunter, Indian, cowboy, pirate, 
revolutionist, burglar, gunman? Think of the luck of 
it! It is not every man that can make money at a busi- 
ness permitting him to play at soldiers and pirates every 
day. 

Because a man has shop to mind, 

In time and place, since flesh must live, 
Needs spirit lack all life behind, 

All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 

All lives except what trade can give? 


A thousand times, No! And why in the name of Demos 
should we wonder at human beings having tastes and 
gifts outside their occupations? Why otherwise would it 
be of any use to have free libraries and museums, park 
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concerts and community choruses, university settlements, 
night schools of music and art, and I know not what else 
for the sharing of spiritual food with those who might 
otherwise miss it? 

It is precisely in what a friend of mine calls the over- 
touch, the indispensable unnecessary thing thus brought 
into the lives of all who crave development of the mind 
and spirit, that this century — complex and puzzling, 
even terrifying, as it is — transcends the earlier day of 
limitation to that state of life to which it was thought 
it had pleased God to call His creatures. It is now so 
clearly to be seen in this post-bellum world as to be be- 
yond debate, that it hath pleased God to call each and 
every one of us to any state of life soever for which he can 
qualify. 

Which brings us to the cheering conclusion that despite 
the bewilderment and anxiety of our ferment in these 
days, that ferment must bring to us more and more of 
liberation, in its very continuity with the progress that 
preceded and produced it. Shop-keepers — by whom I 
think Browning meant all little lives, based on and 
bounded by material necessities —~ are today so bound 
only as of choice. ‘Today Art, like other sovereigns, 
mingles with the people, and none who desires it need 
miss shelter beneath her egis. 

There is some talk of the vulgarizing of Art, but though 
many so-called “‘art-products” are vulgar, Art itself — 
the expression of the aspiration of the human spirit toward 
beauty — can never be really vulgarized. Its votaries 
and expositors may be stupidly debased by Demos, but 
the goddess herself will ever remain inviolable, accessible, 
kind, to the true believer, even though by day he traffic 
in the marts of men. 

Epna Kincstey WALLACE. 





AUTOMATISM IN WRITING 


E high accent placed on automatic writing by 

the recent popular discussion as to its sources, has 
had one advantage which we may all without compromise 
share. This is the way in which it illuminates the whole 
problem of automatism and the part it plays in all our 
intellectuation. Although at first sight it appears re- 
grettable that so many automatic writers, prepossessed in 
favor of the spiritistic explanation of their phenomona, 
have declined to submit themselves to searching psy- 
chological examination, in other cases this very sureness 
gives to their own accounts a revealing naiveté which 
throws much light on the mechanisms involved. 

One such account of automatic experience which ap- 
peared in THe Unpartizan Review, and is therefore 
familiar or accessible to its readers, is full of suggestive 
material. I refer to Mrs. Pearl Curran’s account of the 
phenomona to which she gives the name of Patience 
Worth. Mrs. Curran is so evidently uninformed of the 
processes involved in so-called “literary” writing, that 
it will not be amiss to recall them categorically to mind. 

All or nearly all utterances of the kind that man has 
cared to preserve for reasons wholly apart from their 
value as fact, whether made vocally or in written words, 
seem to the speaker to have come from some source outside 
himself. The poet or philosopher or prophet has felt him- 
self a medium through which the valued communication is 
made, a medium, as Van Wyck Brooks has said, only 
yesterday, “‘of something not himself, but his sense of 
something that exists in himself, something not personal 
but universal.” 

** All good poets,” says Socrates, who believed himself at 
all times guided by a familiar spirit, ‘“‘compose their beau- 
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tiful poems not by art, but because they are inspired and 
possessed.” 

Also it has been charactemstic of all ages and cultures 
that these unpremeditated and often uninvited messages, 
on arriving at the doors of consciousness, present them- 
selves as Beings. Man has always been at great pains to 
separate his own consciousness from the cosmic mind; 
even his vagrant sense perceptions, tag-ends of his dawn- 
man period are identified as Pan, as fauns, imps and 
leprechauns. The aboriginal American derives his songs 
and rituals, often of high literary quality, from his totem 
animal encountered in dreams or in visions induced by 
fasting. The Greek had his Apollo, his nine muses, and 
finally as he grew more aware of the nearness of the springs 
of art to his own self, his personal “‘genius” ever whisper- 
ing at hisear. During the Middle Ages inspiration came 
from the Saints, or the Devil, who, so much nearer were 
those times to identifying a man’s art and his soul, was 
always expected to demand that soul in payment. Last of 
all we have the automatic writers, accounting for the 
ideas that escape from below the threshold of conscious- 
ness, as communications from the spirits of the once alive. 

We do not get any clear account in the paper referred 
to, of the incidents which led Mrs. Curran to identify the 
source of her writings as a personality called Patience 
Worth, but neither do we find Joan of Arc explaining why 
she believed that her Voices were the voices of St. Michael 
and St. Catherine. Doubtless the evidences were, as 
they seem always to have been, interior, and sufficient to 
the subject of them. “Patience showed me” she says with 
the same sort of finality with which it is stated that “‘God 
showed Abraham ... ” or that the Virgin showed San 
Bernadino the use of the Rosary. Robert Louis Stevenson 
humorously attributes those swift surprises that overtake 
the creative writer, to the Brownies. 

In my own case, when I first began to write, so definite 
was the sense of Presences, that, though I very quickly 
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traced my work home to its source in my own subliminal 
self, the memory of those tall white figures that came 
and stood on either side, colors all my speech about it. 

Mrs. Curran tells of her automatic writing being ac- 
companied by “‘a feeling of uplift, a sort of ecstacy” and 


of “mental flashes of white radiant light.” Mild ecstacy 
is so usual an accompaniment of acute cerebration that it 
need hardly be commented upon. The “white light” is of 
very frequent occurrence in the experience of what is called 
“artistic genius.”” Whether it happens or doesn’t happen 
makes all the difference in the world between writing and 
literature. I recall once, asking Jack London about the 
progress of a book he had described to me as one he meant 
to write. He replied that he had not yet begun it. I 
told him that I hoped he would do so at once, as it was a 
great idea. ‘‘Yes,” he answered, “‘it is a great idea, but it 
refuses to spark.”’ 

I suppose it was this “‘white, radiant light” that Paul 
saw on the road to Damascus. I recall discussing this 


with a neurologist who suggested that the effect of light 
might actually be the register on the brain centers of an 
excessive discharge of phosphorus accompanying acute 
cerebration. I do not know enough of neural psychology 
to know how sound this suggestion may be; I mention it 


merely as indicating that if a practicing neurologist had 
taken the pains to think out an explanation of it, it must 
be rather a conmmon phenomenon. 

Another significant index of Mrs. Curran’s experience is 
that the Patience Worth ideas are frequently conveyed by 
symbols. 

This is one of the oldest methods by which truth not 
yet rationalized, is presented to the conscious mind. It is 
so nearly universal that there appears to be a language of 
symbols by which the same truths are conveyed to widely 


separated groups of men, speaking totally different 
tongues. It is a language that antedates speech, invented 
by the subliminal self, of which the simile and metaphor of 
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the literary artist are vestigial remainders. Peter on the 
housetop beholding a sheet let down from heaven by the 
four corners, filled with clean and unclean animals, is a 
historic example. And in modern times we have Kekulé’s 
dancing atoms. 

Indeed the whole theory of dream interpretation, from 
Joseph’s time to Freud’s, depends for its validity on this 
universality of the disposition of the human mind to 
state its profoundest surmises and conclusions in symbolic 
form. 

In a slightly narrower degree, the same is true of the 
acute visualization which runs along with the story which 
is told by Patience Worth. Only certain types of minds 
seem to be endowed with this faculty for visualization, 
which is the psychic base of “visions,” “second sight” and 
crystal gazing. Andrew Lang goes so far as to conclude 
that without this gift of visualization crystal gazing is 
impossible. Few people realize, however, that this faculty 
for acute visualization is common to all artists. Jack 


London, with whom I discussed the minutiz of the literary 
process, had it to such a degree that he told me he often 
obtained information for the story he was about to write, 
directly from the picture so present to his mind’s eye, 
without reference to other sources. Tissot, on his return 


from the Holy Land where he spent six years making 


studies for his illustration of the Bible, stated in an inter- 
view that often while he was studying a historic spot, the 
figures in it would disappear and be replaced with the 


features of the event supposed to have taken place there. 
Here are four of the concurrent manifestations of sup- 
posedly spiritistic automatic writing, shown to be quite 
the ordinary accompaniment of creative work in general, 
and without the least suggestion of spirit intervention. 
When we come to the index of complete automatism, we 
have to work in a more restricted field. There is a vast 


amount of academic matter on the subject of automatism 
which can be read by the scientifically equipped. 
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For the purposes of this paper I shall deal only with the 


question as to whether there is anything in the mediumis- 


tic automatism of Mrs. Curran which differs pronouncedly, 
or differs at all from the automatic processes involved in 
writing which are usually spoken of as the product of a 


special aptitude called “genius.” 
Genius has been defined by Hartmann in his Philosophy 


of the Unconscious as “‘the activity and efflux of the intel- 
lect when freed from the domination of the consciousness.”’ 
Thus he does not discriminate between the kind of genius 


which produces a tremendous fancy like Paradise Lost, 


and the sort that gives you the answer to 1870054 times 
5677 as quickly as the numbers can be named. 

Both these results are assumed to be drawn from that 
part of the mind which Meyers has named the subliminal 


self, the region of the self which lies below the threshold of 


consciousness, so that a certain tincture of automatism is 


involved in every expression of it. 
But the layman in speaking of automatic writing in 


connection with literary genius, must carefully distinguish 


between true automatism and the kind of writing which is 


done rapidly and easily after long periods of cogitation. 
In all the arts most of the important processes take place 
out of sight, though the subconsciousness may be con- 


sciously instructed to work upon them, or they may be 


brought to the surface of attention from time to time, to 
subject them to the censorship of literary requirement. 
Most writers are agreed that the deeper the material for a 


book can be plunged into the unplumbed depths of the 
self, the better the work will be. William Archer has 


said that, after much experimentation, he concludes that 
no good play can be written without this dive down of the 


idea into the subliminal, and its subsequent reappearance 


at some moment when the consciousness is off its guard. 
These are not his words, for at the time Mr. Archer 
recorded his experiments in conscious play making, the 
word subliminal was not in common use. But these are 
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his implications. Nearly all the devices of the literary 


writer, such as quiet, isolation, are not so much to secure 


“concentration” as is popularly supposed, but to keep the 
conscious mind in a state of quiescence while the ‘‘ genius” 
operates. Mrs. Curran herself plainly states that during 


the time she is obsessed by Patience Worth, there is a thin 


stream of consciousness flowing alongside the “message,” 
and that only a sharp noise or a conversation to which she 
is obliged to give her whole conscious attention will banish 
Patience. Any literary worker will tell you precisely the 


same thing of himself. 


In mediumistic writing there is sometimes complete 


suspension of consciousness. I do not recall a single case 
of this in the history of literary writing, where the neces- 
sity of holding up the story at the threshold to subject it 


to criticism, always keeps the consciousness awake. There 


are instances, like Coleridge’s Kubla Kahn, in which a 
work of genius has swum close to the surface and darted 
away so quickly that it can never be recaptured; and 
Stevenson’s account of how he composed the story of 


The Master of Ballantrae is an excellent example of the 


way in which the two streams of conscious and subcon- 
scious work side by side. 
The question at issue, however, is not of their resem- 


blances to ordinary literary methods, but whether there 


are any differences between Mrs. Curran’s experience and 
those of any other writer which demand, or even warrant 
supra-liminal factors. 

Mrs. Curran claims for her work that it makes use of 


facts that she is certain never got into her mind by the 


ordinary channels of information; that it presents ‘‘prac- 


tically the entire mechanism of a wonderful story in 
instantaneous flashes”; that it describes scenes never 


witnessed; that it makes her aware of facts in the lives of 


other people, never communicated. It is on these items, 
which seem remarkable to her, that the assumption of an 
extra-personality is built. It is largely on the first item, 
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the use of facts acquired in no other way, that the whole 
spiritistic interpretation rests. 

The subliminal self is of unknown extension. Psycho- 
analysis has shown us that so much may be in it which 
arrived there by perfectly normal means, which have since 
been forgotten, that without competent analysis, to which 
I understand Mrs. Curran has declined to submit, no 
statement of previous unacquaintance with facts, however 
sincerely made, can be accepted at its face value. 

Let me give an example from my own experience which 
will at least have the merit of freshness. When I was about 
ten years old, at the age when children take to “‘pig- 
latin” and other absurdities of speech, I produced a totally 
new language for myself and my friends, which I had 
received in a dream. Many years later, myself and one of 
those friends made the discovery, on finding a vocabulary 
of that ‘‘Latin” scribbled in the back of a school book, 
that it was a crude, phonetically spelled German. Had I 
not been of an investigating turn of mind, this would have 
passed for a marvel. It turned out on inquiry, that at the 
time I was born my father had been interested in acquiring 
German, that he had had a teacher come to the house, and 
kept a German maid; but on our removing from that 
neighborhood, when I was between three and four years 
old, according to my mother, all use of German in the 
household ceased. Subsequently the dream by which this 
fragmentary memory of German was recalled to me, was 
located by an incident separated by several years from the 
German lessons. How the two had been joined in my 
subconsciousness is not so easy to explain, but it is the 
sort of thing that does happen, and by virtue of its hap- 
pening stories are made. Robert Louis Stevenson has 
written more of this matter as it concerns the literary 
worker, than any other author that occurs to me, but too 
diffusely to permit of quotation. A recent compilation of 
Stevenson’s called Learning to Write contains much ex- 
cellent material on the subject. 
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There is another aptitude of the subconscious mind 
besides this of synthesis, in which a consistent whole is 
built up out of previously unrelated fragments. I refer to 
the faculty by which missing elements of the picture are 
inferred, often with startling fidelity to the facts. You 
will hear writers relating instances of this to one another, 
but until psycho-analysis provided a vocabulary by which 
such things could be communicated to the layman, there 
was very little that could be used as evidence. I suppose 
that this faculty by which, given two or three leading 
items of a scene, the rest of it could be constructed, is 
what we have clumsily called “‘imagination.” 

Human incident probably proceeds according to laws as 
sure in their workings as those that produce the infinitely 
varied shapes of snowflakes. It is a question how much 
law is known to the subliminal. There are psychologists 
who insist that all truth is accessible to it, and cite the 
solving of difficult mathematical problems in a flash as 
evidence. Mrs. Curran gives a detailed account of as 
much of this process in herself as registered in conscious- 
ness, but there is nothing which cannot be duplicated in 
the experience of the literary writer. I may be pardoned 
I hope for introducing an example from my own ex- 
perience which bears not only on the psychic problem, 
but on the spiritistic interpretation. 

I had been so long convinced that, given a starting 
point of known fact, I could build out a competent de- 
scription of places never seen, that I offered myself to the 
Society for Psychical Research. My offer was accepted, 
and the following was propounded: Give a description of 
the whereabouts of Madam X when she disappeared from 
her home. I did not then know whether Madam X was 
living or dead, but the person who did know sat beside me 
throughout the experiment. 

My first effort was to clear my mind and allow a pic- 
ture to form, just as I do witha story. As I described this 
picture my interlocutor would exclaim “‘Good!” “That’s 
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it!”? and other encouraging phrases. Subtly the picture 
would alter and correct itself until even the locality re- 
vealed itself as a place in Long Island. Not one word had 
been uttered to indicate this, and I do not know how much 
of my being able to put a name to the picture was the 
result of my being tolerably familiar with Long Island. 
We went on from there through half a dozen sittings, in 
which my interlocutor would ask from time to time, 
*“What next?” ‘‘Where did she go from there?” until, bit 
by bit the picture was extended to include all that my 
interlocutor knew of the subject, and more, which he 
assured me later had been verified. If I do not go into 
detail on this point it is because the stenographic reports 
of the conference are all in the hands of the Society, and 
will eventually be published by them. The point of con- 
tact with the present paper is this, that while my inter- 
locutor was certain throughout that I obtained these 
details by spiritistic communication from the departed 
Madam X herself, I was equally certain that I had used 
none but the methods I employ daily when I sit down to 
my typewriter to compose a story. 

The question of how I came by the facts which gave me 
my starting point for a veridical picture of the Long Island 
location, refers to that other statement of Mrs. Curran’s 
that Patience Worth seems to know the inner lives of 
people that come to meet her. 

This takes us into the question of thought communica- 
tion, which is a field by itself, but once so much discussed 
that it is hardly necessary to say that many people expe- 
rience it who make no claim to spirit aid. There is in 
existence in New York a piece of sculpture which makes a 
peculiar impression of horror on all who see it, the story of 
which is well known to the sculptor’s friends. He had 
been, before he made it, groundlessly tormented with 
just that impression of horror, which he strove to get rid 
of by turning it into stone. A few weeks after the work 
was completed, he discovered that horror under his own 
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roof, it having been going on at the time the work was 
initiated. There is no doubt that the fringes of the sub- 
liminal self in the artist are of more than ordinary sensi- 
tiveness, and gather knowledge from sources not evident 
to the intelligence. One thing seems generally affirmed 
which is that in most cases the phenomona can be easily 
explained without the spirit factor. 

The question as to how any particular fact, such as the 
wealth of detail in The Sorry Tale, was acquired, is matter 
for the psycho-analyst. Until Mrs. Curran submits her- 
self to that test not very much can be affirmed one way 
or another. 

She makes a point of the amount of work done; I do not 
know of any writer who would admit so many words in a 
year, though Jack London used to work at that rate for 
short spurts. One also recalls what prodigies Charles 
Dickens was said to perform. It is subjecting the work 
to literary criticism as it arrives, that slows up the process 
for the ordinary writer and renders it painful. 

One other item of Mrs. Curran’s statement is worthy of 
extended comment. It is that the work done by Patience 
Worth exhilarates rather than fatigues. A mild form of 
ecstacy is the normal accompaniment of artistic concep- 
tion. The discrimination between conscious work that 
fatigues and automatic work which exhilarates is more 
subtle. An experience of my own seems to throw some 
light on the problem. I had been at work a long time on a 
book calling for tremendous intellectuation, and was very 
weary. One day in sheer rebellion I allowed my mind to 
run off in a story which had no literary value but released 
a very ancient complex, the hunting of man — it developed 
as a detective story — and gave me precisely the relief of 
mind and body that Mrs. Curran describes. I actually 
even felt lighter on my feet after working at it for a time. 
Correlating this with observations made on other auto- 
matic writers, — for the whole of this work of about sixty 
thousand words was practically automatic, I not being 
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aware of the progress of the story except as I read it in 
manuscript, —I decided that the rest came from the 
release of a suppressed story complex. In my case it 
came from the very substratum of the self, the oldest 
type of story in the world. I am satisfied that if I went on 
permitting my story-telling capacity to leak out by this 
ancient spillway, the result would be the caving in of my 
carefully built up capacity for literary craftsmanship. 
Which seems to hint that the Freudians may be mistaken 
in ascribing invariable deleterious effects to repression. 

It is only when the released complex is superior to the 
conscious effort, as seems to be indicated in Mrs. Curran’s 
case, that it is safe to give way to it. I am, however, 
taking Mrs. Curran’s word as to the superiority of the 
Patience Worth material over what she writes in her own 
person. For here she renders the one touch which con- 
vincingly relegates her automatic writing to the lower 
strata of productivity. She naively speaks of it as “‘all 
literature,” and uses the words ‘‘great”’ and “‘ wonderful ” 
without hesitation. 

No artist could go on with his work who did not think it 
tremendously worth while, as he is doing it. But no artist 
goes far who cannot afterward subject it to the strict cen- 
sorship of the canons of criticism. We all go through the 
process described by William James in his account of an 
automatic draughtsman, who, while his pictures were 
making, saw them as beautiful and bright with all their 
natural colors, but the moment he lifted them, discovered 
them to be grotesque and rather smudgy pencil sketches. 
There is even an infirmity of the painting gift which con- 
sists in just this inability to discriminate between the 
color that the artist has put on the canvas with his brush, 
and what is put there by his mind. 

Among the very best of us, there is often one piece of 
the artist’s work — usually the worst —, which somehow 
manages to escape the censor and remains forever, to his 
mind, colored by the underworld in which the soul is 
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always a child and finds the broken pebble glitter as a 
diamond. Even the layman experiences something of this 
in the dream which he recalls as resplendent, but discovers 
on attempting to relate it to a friend, that it is pointless 
and a trifle absurd. One recalls Thackeray, slapping his 
thigh and exclaiming, ‘‘ By Gad, that’s a stroke of genius!” 
Probably the same process gives rise to those lucubrations 
which their innocent authors pass off sincerely as the spirit 
work of Shakespeare or William James. 

The work of Patience Worth though superior to most 
automatic writing, is by no means “‘all literature” by the 
prevailing standards. Mrs. Curran is reported as having 
great natural gifts as a story teller, and her paper gives 
evidence of the possession in her own right of much more 
than ordinary writing power. One wishes, one ventures to 
prophesy, that her gift will become robust enough to 
throw off the obsession of Patience Worth and continue 
in her proper character to make genuine contributions to 
the elucidation of the Unconscious. 

Mary AuSsTIN. 





GARRULITIES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 
EDITOR 


IV. More about Yale. The Columbia Law School. Pirat- 
ical Publishing Days. Some Authors 


Y reminiscences still persist in clustering around 
college days. 

When I entered college in ’57 the Yale student was a 
strange animal. He generally wore a cap, as all muckers, 
including the Paris Apache, do now; and he often carried 
a “‘banger,” a straight stick over an inch thick with the 
bark on, mythically for defense against his natural enemy, 
the “townie.” In cold weather he wore, especially to 
conceal the defects of his hasty toilet when going to chapel 
before daylight, and because he could put it on quicker 
than an overcoat, a shawl, generally a grayish one, or if he 
happened to be a swell, probably a quiet Scotch plaid. 

As a rule, he had not yet seen a game of baseball, nor 
one of intercollegiate football. 

All this was changed while I was in college. In 1856 
there came the first group of the younger sons of New York 
business magnates, and they brought a revolutionary 
quantity of good clothes. One of the boat clubs of this 
class of 60 was defeated by some New London whalers, 
which gave Ed Sill occasion for a couplet in a song: 


Silky Sixty pride of tailors 
Qualed at quails, and whaled by whalers. 


‘*Quail” was then the college slang for a young person of 
the female persuasion. My recollection is that the class of 
’60 was anything but shy of them, and moreover Bernard 
Shaw had not yet discovered, nor Kipling declared, that 
the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 
But Sill, like poets in general, had to have his rhyme and 
metre. If facts oppose, so much the worse for the facts. 


348 
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New York never sent Yale more good clothes or better 
breeding than came with dear Frank Kernochan, who 
later, as I have already told, was the virtual founder of the 
University Club. Though it was sixty years ago, I see 
him as if it were yesterday, walking down the Chapel 
Street side of the Green near Church Street, followed by 
his brown terrier, dressed in the pink of fashion but in 
perfect taste, handsome as a young god, but, more ad- 
vanced than the gods in that he was smoking a straight 
meerschaum pipe with a cherry stem twice as long as 
anybody would smoke now. There was Davy Haight, too, 
who later, as probably the greatest chairman of a house 
committee on record, rescued the University Club from 
disaster, and put it on the right track, and kept it there 
for a generation. Davy too was an exponent of good 
clothes. He entered college very young, and once I 
found him crying because, as he averred, out of five pairs of 
trousers his tailor had just sent up from New York, there 
was not one that hadn’t one leg longer than the other. 
But he grew up enough to keep his trouser-legs in perfect 
symmetry, also to manage not only the University Club, 
but the Vanderbilt real estate interests in New York. 

Speaking of Frank Kernochan’s beauty, reminds me of 
another 61 classmate whom at the very outset we quite 
properly dubbed Apollo Belvedere; but before we got 
through with him, his solid character so eclipsed his 
beauty that he became “Judge Newell,” or “‘Judgey” 
because we loved him. These facts may hardly justify 
introducing him into as serious a chronicle as the present, 
but the fact that he was our minister to Holland at the 
time of the first Hague conference, certainly does. 

The very eminent legal authority and writer on legal 
and political topics, Judge and Governor Baldwin of 
Connecticut, was also in the same class. 

Among the men whom I knew well in college and who 
subsequently became famous was Marsh, the great 
paleontologist. He graduated in 60, but remained in 
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New Haven studying for a couple of years. He was known 
to the scientific world while an undergraduate. About 
the time he graduated, he picked up a stone in Nova 
Scotia, which at a glance he suspected of being a vertebra, 
and examination not only proved him correct, but led to 
his reconstructing the big lizard from which the vertebra 
came, as the elder Agassiz reconstructed a fish from a 
single scale. I don’t remember whether those reconstruc- 
tions were subsequently confirmed, but take it for granted 
that they were, as otherwise they could not have created 
the sensation they did. Agassiz and Marsh must have 
done a good deal to teach this trick: but such reconstruc- 
tions are now taken as all in the day’s work. 

Marsh was a nephew of George Peabody, who left Yale 
the Natural History Museum. Marsh after he became 
professor had two great shows in it — his infant-class and 
his horse-show. ‘The infant-class consisted of ten or a 
dozen skeletons ranging from some little ape-like creature 
a foot or two high (I haven’t seen them for fifty years) up 
to man. The horse-show began with the skeleton of the 
five-fingered, or five-hoofed one, discovered by Marsh, 
about the size of a coach dog, followed by the four- 
fingered one, a little larger, and so on up to the skeleton of 
Fashion, Robert Bonner’s famous racer. I seem to 
remember that Huxley pronounced those two shows of 
Marsh’s the most interesting things he saw in America. 
I’m not sure the Grand Canyon had been discovered at 
that time, or that Huxley would have preferred it if it 
had been. Marsh also regaled him with the sight of a lot 


of birds with teeth that he had been the first to pick up 


in his casual work. 
The man Bonner was a character. He made a fortune 
out of the New York Ledger, a weekly paper that is dead 


now for all I know. He was as great an. advertiser as 
Barnum. He got half a dozen or more leading clergymen, 


including Beecher, to write for consecutive numbers, and 
advertised them mercilessly; then I think he got half a 
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dozen statesmen to do the same trick. What they all 
wrote under such circumstances can be imagined. Bonner 


induced the Mayor (How I don’t know! I think the 


Mayor was Fernando Wood, and if you’re up in municipal 
history or a good guesser, you can do your own guessing) 
to let him fire off a cannon a hundred times in City Hall 
Park, in honor of his victory — over the parsons, the 
statesmen and the public. In the middle sixties a wave of 
malaria swept down the Hudson and up the Sound. A 
frequent accompaniment of a country place advertise- 
ment was: ‘‘No chills and fever.”” Bonner owned a place 
in Westchester County in the midst of the malaria, which 
of course he did not wish to occupy. So he published an 
ad to this effect: ‘‘For Sale: A place where there 7s chills 
and fever, and which I want to get away from as fast as 
Fashion will take me.” ‘To stop the advertisement, the 
owners of neighboring properties had to get together and 
take his on his own terms. 

But even Bonner’s genius and _ universally-known 
success in advertising, though he had a few imitators, did 
not get up any such Mississippi-Bubble or Tulip-Bubble 
of it, as, without any genius but that of the modern ad- 
vertising agent to show them the way, people are chasing 
now, and chasing with the effect of quadrupling or quin- 
tupling the price of the paper needed to disseminate 
literature, science and education. 

To return to Marsh. After a year or two in New Haven 
following graduation he prepared to go abroad for farther 
study, and disposed of his effects. His gun fell to me, and 
it was the most marvelous gun I ever saw. Once on 
emptying it, as [ always did, before going into the house, 
I instinctively fired at a duck an impossible distance up, 
and turned away, supposing a hit, certainly a fatal one, 
impossible, when a man in a nearby boat called out: 


“You’ve got your bird,” and I had. My sporting son 
won’t use that gun, because it is a muzzle-loader with 
dangerous exposed hammers, and calls for percussion 
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caps; I’m glad he won’t. And like a great many other 
abandoned things, he couldn’t use it if he would: for there 
are no longer any percussion caps. But I’d back the gun 
to outshoot his modern breech-loader with the concealed 
hammers. 

Marsh was a blond with rather a stocky figure. When 
he settled down in New Haven as professor, and inherited 
the fortune his uncle left him — “‘large enough,” in the 
uncle’s words ‘‘to secure you leisure for study, but not 
large enough to interfere with it’? — he built himself the 
beautiful house on Prospect Street, which I believe he 
left to Yale, and which is now devoted to the Forestry 
School. There he exercised a cheerful hospitality, but 
despite a constant yearning which he confided to me, for a 
chatelaine for his house, he remained a bachelor. He 
wanted everything in the woman, including a fortune that 
would prevent her limiting his enjoyment of his own. He 
got me to ask to dinner with him a woman whom he 
thought might fill the bill, and, though it was well over 
forty years ago, I still vividly see her staring silently at 
the centerpiece during most of the meal. I still remember 
Marsh’s exclaiming, during one of those street-corner 
talks where my ways home from the Century have sep- 
arated from so many good men and true: “‘ Now if I could 
only find a woman like Hen Draper’s wife!”” She indeed 
possessed all the qualifications in an eminent degree — 
including the fortune. As she and Henry, and Marsh too, 
are, like pretty much everybody else, all dead, I can tell 
the tale. Henry died long before Marsh, and I wondered 
a little over what would happen, but she remained a 
widow. 

Henry’s death reminds me of a strange illustration of 
what life in New York is. One evening as I was dressing 
for dinner, a card was brought me, asking me to act as 
pall-bearer for Henry Draper. I turned it over to see 
what joke he was playing, probably expecting to find some 
queerly associated invitation to dinner. But the other 
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side was a blank. I went down to see the messenger, and 
it was no joke. I had dined at the Drapers’ within a 
week, and did not even know that Henry was ill. He had 
died of pneumonia. Such is life between intimate friends 
in New York. 

Remembering Draper and Marsh together, recalls an 
interesting and even important bit of information. They 
two and Alexander Agassiz were all dining with me one 
night, when each of them asseverated that if he had not 
early come into a fortune, he would never have done any- 
thing in science. I doubt this: for I think the genius of 
each one of them was too great to be suppressed. Be that 
as it may, however, Agassiz said that when he had grown 
up, his father took it for granted that he would at once 
follow in the paternal footsteps, but that Alex declared: 
“No, I’ve got to make a fortune first: I’ve seen enough 
of poverty in our family.” So he went out and made his 
fortune, partly, I believe, by marrying some of it, as 
Draper did. But Agassiz added largely to it. Godkin 
told me that Agassiz told him perfectly candidly that he 
did not hesitate to buy legislation in the Calumet and 
Hecla interest, justifying himself, I suppose, by buying 
only good legislation. 
| I remember with much pleasure a Sunday afternoon 
walk with him and Pumpelly on Riverside Drive soon 
after it was opened, and Agassiz comparing it favorably 
with the Chiaja at Naples. Alex Agassiz was dark, spare 
and tall, not nearly as heavy as his father, nor as striking- 
looking. He was excellent company, as were all the mining 
men I have known — he, Pumpelly, Clarence King, the 
Hagues, Marsh too, who was a miner of fossils — the 
whole bunch of ’em: they see so much of nature and of 
human nature. 

Among the young men I knew intimately in those days 
were three who became as prominent in politics as the 
three I have just named already were in science, and each 
of them too married a fortune. They were Bill Whitney, 
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Whitelaw Reid and John Hay, and there is a fourth friend 
of my youth, in the same boat, a statesman of equal 
eminence still living. Yet I have never said to any of my 
three boys: “‘Go thou and do likewise.” 

Whitney was at Yale in the class below me, and showed 
there the political tact which made him Secretary of the 
Navy and put him in control of the democratic party and 
the New York street railroads. 

Draper was one of the most lovable of men, and pleasant 
to look upon, of medium height and weight, dark hair and 
eyes. He was one of the creators of celestial photography, 
as his father was of photography itself, having made a 
sun-portrait, I believe, earlier than Daguerre. Henry 
died at about forty, too early to have become as popularly 
known as Marsh and Agassiz. I shall have something to 
say about his home, while he was there and after he left 
it, if I come to speak more fully of the New York of fifty 
years ago. Now I’m merely episoding away from Yale. 

In the class after me was Billy Sumner, as the men who 
later sat under him as professor continue to call him. I 
didn’t know him intimately at college, but came to later 
when I published most of his books. In fact, the con- 
siderable congeniality that grew between us did not exist 
in college days: for he was preparing for the priesthood, 
while I distinctly was not, although it was, in its most 
“liberal” aspect, on the horizon of my closest friends, Sill 
and Shearer; and it even, in some troubled days, did loom 
up for a little space on mine. Shearer actually did enter 
the Harvard Divinity School, and I have a faint idea that 
Sill was there with him for a little while. But Sumner’s 
mind was very different from theirs. Their minds had 
wings and loved broad sweeps of generalization. He was 
inclined more to statistics perhaps than to imagination, 
less apt and perhaps less able to see at a glance the essen- 
tial facts and judge from them, and better endowed with 
patience to seek them. Such men begin orthodox, and 
Sumner was at peace in his Episcopal pulpit until dis- 
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turbed by the dishonesty of the government’s issue of 
paper money to meet the expenses of the war. This set 
him to studying finance and the contiguous subjects, 
until, in his patient way, he reached the conclusion that 
the world needed the truth regarding these more than it 
needed the truth regarding immersion in baptism or even 
the virgin birth and sundry other statements in the creeds he 
was teaching; in fact, he reached a state of mind in which he 
exclaimed (I’m credibly told, though I don’t vouch for it) 
that he’d be damned if he was going to preach any more. 
And the great teacher and apostle of honesty in finance 
and politics took the place of the propounder of dogma. 
He retained enough orthodoxy, however, I understand, 
to “‘pass the plate” in the Episcopal church through 
the remainder of his days. Probably no teacher at Yale 
ever had a larger or more enthusiastic following, or did 
better or more needed work. I have already told what 
provision was made for such work in the Yale of my day. 
Probably it would not be too much to say that Sumner 
was the Moses who led the institution out of that Egyptian 
darkness. 

He was a rather tallish man for those days, when five 
feet ten was the equivalent of six feet now, medium color- 
ing, fine brow, though not so noticeable as the philologist 
Whitney’s, which was almost too fine; and he was, as I 
remember, a pioneer of the present fashion of close 
shaving. 


I went to a class reunion (58th year) last Commence- 
ment, and although I had been to one three years before, 
I was simply astounded at the progress (if it is to be esti- 
mated by buildings) that the university is making. The in- 
stitution when I was an undergraduate, consisted of seven 
brick buildings and two brownstone ones on the campus, 
for undergraduates. Besides these were one Sheffield 
Science building, the Law school and the Medical school. 
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campus in the middle. Within a dozen years two or three 
stone buildings were erected on the edge or corners of the 
campus, and President Porter told me that they hoped in 
time to complete the quadrangle. That was the wildest 
dream I had then heard of, and I wondered if I should live 
to see it realized. Not only has that quadrangle been 
completed, but at least four more, and a fifth, nearly under 
roof, is twice as large as any of the others. Besides these, 
I saw, last Commencement, at least ten other buildings, 
and there are probably several that I did not see, and all 
in sizes and architectural richness as far beyond the 
buildings of my time as our ocean liners are beyond the 
packet boats on the canals in my childhood. And though, 
in spite of the veto of my time, already alluded to, the 
chapel seats have long been cushioned, the war then and 
the recent one have shown the opposite of the prophesied 
decreased manliness in the students. 


The Civil War broke out the year before I graduated. 
To those who were not mature and wise, it came as a 
bolt from a clear sky: they had not thought it possible. 
Nobody was prepared for it. Even judgments about the 
right and wrong of it were all confused. ‘The idea of 
coercing members of a republic was a puzzle to those who 
had not thought about it. I think I said sometime back 
that Frank MacVeagh had to study it up before deciding 
that he could stand with his government. Most of us 
boys didn’t even know how to study it up: the Yale of that 
day didn’t even teach how. 

The recent World War, on the contrary, was a fact years 
before the United States went into it. The result was 
that a score went from the universities to the World War, 
where one went to the Civil War. Most of the compara- 
tively few who ultimately did go waited a year or two or 
even three before going. The older ones contemplating 
professional courses went right on through them, and then 
some went to the war. The professional courses then, how- 
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ever, generally took but two years. I know there is a story 
of some small western institutions where all hands, teach- 
ers and students alike, went to the war; but if the story is 
true, probably they all went to free the slaves. As the 
abolition sentiment in Massachusetts was much stronger 
than in Connecticut, many more, I think, went from 
Harvard than from Yale — especially as Massachusetts 
men gave the first blood, to the mob which attacked them 
as they passed through Baltimore. But even at Harvard 
the Civil War record was nothing to that of the recent 
war, and the same was true pretty much everywhere 
else. I think that to a considerable extent the East 
and the West changed places in the two wars — the 
West being stronger than the coast in the Civil War, and 
the Coast, as more open to attack, being stronger than 
the West in the recent war. However that may be, there 
was no such universal rising in the earlier war as in the 
later one. In the former, substitutes were freely bought, 
and even municipal funds appropriated to help poor 
people with dependents buy them, and drafts were often 
resisted, while in the recent war, they were virtually not 
resisted at all. Some attribute the difference to the mod- 
ern propaganda, but I think there was a feeling far beyond 
the reach of propaganda, and that the greatest cause of all 
has been improvement in human nature — this with my 
compliments to those who think human nature does not 
improve, and those who think that frequent wars are 
necessary to keep alive the military virtues. If they say 
that the Civil War created the splendid display of those 
virtues in the recent war, the answer is that the Civil War 
was fought by the grandfathers of our boys who fought the 
World War, and that people do not inherit the characteris- 
tics acquired by their ancestors — which latter argument, 
however, I don’t believe, even if my disbelief weakens my 
own argument: there’s enough of it left. 

And now we will leave Yale — at least until I think of 
something else I want to say about it. 
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Somewhere back I said I had known only two great 
teachers, but old people forget many things, partly be- 
cause they have many things to forget. As I forgot my 
three greatest instrumental musicians, so, among my great 
teachers, I forgot Professor Dwight of the Columbia Law 
School. To him came a lot of us from Yale, including a 
large proportion of those who didn’t know what else to 
do with themselves: that sort of youth generally went into 
law then, just as, I understand, they go into Architecture 
now. 

I have always understood that the Columbia Law School 
began as Professor Dwight’s private venture, and that he 
made a fortune out of it, as he deserved to. It was started 
in one of the Colonnade Row —a string of about half a 
score of houses built a generation earlier by a group of 
merchant princes on Lafayette Place (now Lafayette 
Street) just below Astor Place and opposite what was then 
the Astor Library. In a few years the school outgrew its 
quarters, and was moved down to the corner of Great 
Jones Street, and after one or two more changes it reached 
its present superb quarters in the new Columbia, on what 
Daniel Gilman christened the American Acropolis. 

Professor Dwight’s preéminent power as a teacher is 
that he could hold a seminar of fifty men, have them all 
questioning and debating at once, never lose his lucidity, 
let alone his temper, get the allotted stint for each exercise 
through on time, and retain the respect and affection 
of every man in the class. 


The Columbia Law School was the parent, though Yale 
was the grandparent, of the University Clubs which are 
probably the most important social feature spread through 
the country during the last half century. By the way, we 
badly need a better word than “‘society”’ to mark off the 
world which has conventions from the world in general. 
Frank Kernochan, who graduated at Yale in ’61, and his 
brother Fred of ’63, lived with their father on the north- 
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west corner of Second Avenue and Ninth Street, a region 
which had not then quite parted with its social prestige to 
Fifth Avenue. Those two fellows came down to the Co- 
lumbia Law School, as it seems to me pretty much every- 
body did from Yale at that time. The Kernochan house 
had at the right of the entrance hall a little reception 
room papered in red, and the two Kernochans got about 
a dozen of the Yale men of their time to come there Satur- 
day nights and play whist. When in 1865 this ‘‘Red 
Room Club” grew into the University Club, Professor 
Dwight was its natural president, and from it are de- 
scended all the University Clubs in the country. They 
could not have proceeded from fitter or worthier sources 
than Professor Dwight and the Kernochan boys. They 
were not only model gentlemen, but Frank was quite 
a scholar, with a happy knack at Latin, and even Greek, 
versification. 

The club came to grief within a year or two; its 
original members were too young and obscure. Its char- 
ter was kept alive by a dining club until, in 1879, when 
the members had made money and reputation, it was 
reorganized. 

Then our first club house was on the southwest corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, and when we 
negotiated the three-year lease, we arranged that the 
average four thousand dollars rental should be thirty-five 
hundred for the first year and forty-five hundred for the 
third. The present club house, which is the property of 
the club, subject of course to the usual mortgage, repre- 
sents a rental of probably twice as many thousands as the 
first house did hundreds. And it does not represent a 
material advance during the club’s time, any greater than 
the educational advance. 


After the first year of my law course (there were but 
two years then) I married, thank God (I wonder how 
many more generations it will take us to express such 
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emotions in less anthropomorphic ways!), and the pros- 


pects of building up a legal practise did not meet the 
exigencies of the situation, or even any special interest of 
my own. At that time, George Palmer Putnam, owing to 
the sudden death of a partner, had suffered some incon- 


veniences in his vublishing business, and was supplement- 


ing his income by acting as United States Revenue Col- 
lector, with an office where the Flatiron building now 
stands on Madison Square. Among his clerks was a 
classmate of mine who, on learning that the inclination 


toward publishing with which Daniel Gilman had inspired 


me in college days, survived, introduced me to Mr. Put- 


nam. That eminent publisher had then in hand an elabo- 
rately illustrated edition of Irving’s Sketch Book, a larger 
undertaking than was warranted by the recent accident 


in his affairs, and he proposed that I should share the in- 


vestment with him, and pick up what incidental knowl- 
edge of the business I could by watching the book’s 
progress with the printers and binders. This I did, and 
the Christmas season of 1863 furnished a profitable 
market for the book. 

Mr. Putnam was then engaged in publishing The Rebel- 
lion Record, a compilation of all sorts of data regarding the 
Civil War. The editor was Frank More, the name-father 
of Frank More Colby, editor of the International Cyclo- 
pedia. A third party in interest, who was attending to 
the details of publishing, wanted to sell out, and Mr. Put- 


nam proposed that I should take his place. This too I did, 
but the Rebellion and the Record of it had outgrown all 


expectation, and all chance on the general market, so 


within a year we sold out to Van Nostrand who was then a 


specialist in military books, and who dazzled me by the 
statement that he had been making twelve thousand a 
year! In these days that would be a very modest income 


for the head of a publishing house, but a dollar doesn’t 


buy as much now as it did even in those greenback days. 
In ’64 I finished the course in the Law School, and while 
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I was looking for something to turn up, or trying to turn 


something up, I translated About’s ’Homme a l’Oreille 


Cassée, and took it to “*F. Leypoldt” (as he announced 
himself), who came over from Germany a few years before, 
and had already published in tasteful style translations of 


a few well-chosen books in continental literature. He 


would take my book only at my own risk, but our talk 
led to my working with him for six weeks, at the end of 


which we went into partnership. 
I was very fortunate in both my leaders into business 


life. ‘To neither of them was his departure from strict 


honor or good taste conceivable, and both were of excep- 
tional intelligence and energy. 

Publishing in America was a queer business then. As 
my friend Fred Macmillan (now Sir Frederic) very 
candidly said to me about 1870: “‘You fellows are not 


publishers: you’re simply reprinters.” His idea, and the 
proper idea, of a publisher was a man who often devises 
work for authors, who introduces them to the public, 
secures for them what publicity he can, and the proper 
fruits thereof. The American publishers of those days 
were mainly occupied in reprinting the books of English 


authors, some of which had been devised, and whose public 
had already been secured by their English publishers. 
The business was perhaps the greatest paradox in human 
experience. At one end, its principal material was not 
protected by law, and the business lived to a large 
extent on what was morally, if not legally, thievery; while 


at the other end, there was honor among thieves, in the 
respect that they paid each other’s property. The 


standards of the trade were probably, in dear John Hay’s 


phrase “high-toneder” than they are now. Just as 
Palmerston (Was it?) said that if there hadn’t been any 
Austria, they would have had to make one, so as there 


was no code of order, the publishers had to make one. 


All this means that before 1891 there was no law to protect 
foreign authors, that American publishers, at least as far as 
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fiction and belles-lettres were concerned, naturally pre- 
ferred foreign books, for which, if they paid at all, the con- 
ditions were mainly in their own hands. But although no 
amount of payment could secure them any copyright, they 
gradually evolved among themselves a habit not only of 
paying, but of leaving the man who first reprinted a 
foreign book, in undisturbed possession of it. While this 
usage prevailed, it was safe to pay for an early copy, or 
advance proofs, of a foreign book in order to reprint it 
before anyone else could. 

This usage was called the “Courtesy of the Trade,” and 
while it lasted there was as high a tone in the relations of 
publishers to each other as in those of lawyers, doctors and 
parsons, and the publishers and some others began to 
speak of their trade as a “‘profession.” ‘There now hang 
side by side in my office the portraits of William H. 
Appleton, Joseph W. Harper, George P. Putnam and 
Charles Scribner, and I never contemplate them without 
thinking, “‘What a fine body of gentlemen you were!” 
Sons of all but Harper are in the trade today, upholding 
the honorable traditions of their fathers. 

But a “profession” has certain conditions of admission, 
and certain enforceable regulations of its members’ con- 
duct, while anybody who can get credit for paper, printing 
and binding can be a publisher. The business was not re- 
stricted to Appletons, Harpers, Putnams and Scribners, 
and their like, but sometime about 1870 “the Assyrian 
came down like a wolf on the fold,” in the shape of a man 
in Chicago who started a Lakeside Library of cheap 
pamphlets like the weekly papers, in which he printed, as 
soon as it appeared, every popular novel not protected by 
copyright. New York was not to be beaten by Chicago, 
and here soon appeared the Seaside Library which 
contained not only the successful current fiction, but 
ranged widely over time and space for material. The 
Harpers soon were driven to publish, in similar form, a 
Franklin Square Library but as they would not print 
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books previously secured by publishers who respected the 
rights of their fellows, the Franklin Square Library, 
although the Harpers put into it several standard works 
outside of fiction, was too restricted to succeed. 

This state of affairs brought all respectable publishers 
into favor of an International Copyright Law. Indeed, 
some of them had been in favor of it long before. It was I 
think as early as 1864, when I was with Putnam, that he 
and Henry Ivison, a publisher of school books, and I were 
associated in an International Copyright League with 
some authors, including William Cullen Bryant and 
Charles Astor Bristed, and probably (I can’t remember) 
Stedman, Stoddard and Bayard Taylor. But that League 
accomplished nothing, because some leading publishers 
and virtually all the printers, preferred free piracy. 

But as already said, the piracies of the Seaside Library 
brought virtually all the publishers into line, and a league 
for securing International Copyrights was formed by them, 
and another by the authors. 

About 1885 the Congressional Committee on Patents, 
gave the Copyright Leaguers a hearing. I was one of the 
committee from the Publishers’ League. Washington was 
crowded, but not of course because of our little interest. 
But other interests crowded Mark Twain and me into 
the same room and the same bed at that good hotel 
then kept by a mulatto whose name I forget. There 
was no better hotel in Washington. Not many years 
later I happened to occupy the same room on a honey- 
moon. 

My occupancy of it with Mark is the first I remember 
of our acquaintance. He was great fun, as he always was 
before he lost his wife. The afternoon of that day in 
Washington was drizzly, and he and I took a constitu- 
tional under the same umbrella. He was most of the time 
talking about Blind Tom, a famous half-idiotic Negro 
pianist of those days. Mark said he never missed an 
opportunity to hear him. Tom, it appears, used to solil- 
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oquize about himself and his music, and Mark’s memory 
was full of his quaint sayings, of which Mark poured out a 
stream to me, and so vividly that I can’t tell today 
whether I ever saw and heard Tom, or whether my imagi- 
nation has constructed him from Mark’s account. I may 
as well tell here what more I can about Mark. He must 
have been a man of extraordinarily quick and broad sym- 
pathies: I don’t remember any ‘“‘getting acquainted” with 
him. He was one of those men-whom from the start one 
seems to have always known well. I remember a wonder- 
ful Sunday afternoon in his pretty library at Hartford 
where Governor Jewell took Bill Fuller and me when we 
were spending a week-end with him about 1880. But 
I can’t remember a thing that was said. I remember, too, 
a musical, much later, when Mark had a house on the 
southeast corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street, where 
his daughter Clara, later Mme. Gabrilowitsch, among 
others, sang. On going away I said something to Mark 
that I thought was awfully funny, but his answer was so 
much funnier, that mine no longer seemed funny at all. 
What either of us said I haven’t the slightest idea. This 
is one of the moments when I half wish (not more than 
half) that I had kept a diary; but I’ve always got to bed 
late enough without having that to make me later, and 
I’ve always wasted time enough, without the large share 
of waste that a diary must inevitably involve. 

'y One thing Mark said, I remember distinctly. When one 
of my boys who now measures six feet two or three, meas- 
ured about two or three feet six, his mother on going out 
one afternoon told him she should be back to take him 
somewhere. She was detained, and when she got home she 
found him dressed and waiting on the stairs (it’s a base- 
ment house) and he greeted her with: “It’s dark now, and 
you’re a liar.” Mark and his surpassingly lovely wife 
dined with us that night, and my — may I say ditto? — 
told him the little story I’ve just written, when he almost 
jumped around in his chair and flashed out: “‘ You didn’t 
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punish that child?” I’m proud to tell that my wife was 
able to say she didn’t. 

The last time I remember seeing Mark was at a dinner 
given in the 7imes tower by the editors to the editor of the 
London Times, whose name, of course, I forget, but it was 
before the present management. If Mark said anything 
funny it was bitterly funny. The burden of it was that he 
was growing old, that the future was dark, and that the 
heart was gone out of him. This has often puzzled me, 
in view of the printing of so much matter indicating that 
in his family were known psychical experiences which have 
convinced critics fully as exacting as he, that there is a 
prospect beyond this life brighter than any in it. That a 
nature so sunny as his should have found the prospect 
dark is doubly pathetic. 

I’m afraid Mark had the type of mind seen in so many 
excellent and able men, which is incapable, as things now 
are, of an interest in Psychical Research, or of imagining 
that the laws of Nature go any farther into the regulation 
of the individual’s life than the length of his nose. I’m 
not the man, however, to consider that that type con- 
notes a necessary lack of excellence or ability: for I was 
of it myself until I was knocked out of it by heavy afflic- 
tion and overwhelming evidences of the survival of death. 

At that hearing before the committee on patents, Mark 
was surprisingly noncommittal. He seemed to be some- 
what under the influence of the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land protectionism. Among the powerful advocates before 
the committee was James Russell Lowell. But it took 
even such advocacy half a dozen years to get the bill 
through. The credit of it was due principally to William 
W. Appleton, Richard Watson Gilder, George Haven 
Putnam, Robert Underwood Johnson, and in Congress, 
Senators Lodge and Platt. 

Zz And even the bill we did get, partly owing to “‘pro- 
tectionist”’ notions, was behind that of other countries; 
for to be copyrighted here, a book must have its type 
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set and be printed here. There’s no such requirement 
anywhere else. 

I haven’t attempted any chronological order in these 
notes, but have let topic suggest topic, and I find myself 
as a publisher down to the International Copyright law in 
1891 when, now that I have reached a bird’s-eye view of 
my experience, it seems to me that my real career as a 
publisher ended with my wife’s death in 1879. I realize 
that after that I, as a publisher, never created anything 
worth while. It was her influence that made me, while it 
was with me, phenomenally successful in a career that, 
though it had its pleasant features I embraced only as a 
means to anend. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
she could make almost any man do almost anything — 
anything worth doing, and she could not care for anything 
else. I now realize that while in my first twelve years I 
created the Leisure Hour Series, the American Science 
Series, and our uniform editions of Maine, Mill and 
Taine, since 1879 all the successful series issued by our 
house have been created by others than me. This partly 
because, not long after 1879, I reached a financial position 
which justified my giving only a part of my time and 
thought to publishing. What creation I have done since, 
was, up to 1914, as author, and since, as editor. Of course 
the books in the various series I created did not all appear 
for many years after the series began. I hope all this has 
not been unduly egotistical. 

Whoever cares enough about publishing to have got as 
far as this, may care to read the following letter which I 
lately sent to the Publishers’ Weekly, and which has been 
seen by few who see this: 


R. R. Bowker, Esq., PusLtisHers’ WEEKLY, 

My dear Bowker: Formalities do not come natural when I 
write to the family organ of the book-trade in memory of our 
dear old friend Joe Vogelius — even the formality of his full 
name: for, like Joe Harper, he was generally spoken of by his 
familiar name, as good and generous men are apt so to be. 
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Many of the older men in the trade will be glad to read a 
word about him, and a note on his career may be of value to the 
younger ones. 

When, fifty-five years ago, I entered the publishing house of 
“F, Leypoldt,” it consisted of a loft room about thirty feet 
square in a bank building on the northeast corner of Broadway 
and Bleecker street, and its occupants were Leypoldt —a fine 
scholar and a true gentleman; Joe, a boy of about twenty, who, 
though he was mainly occupied in making bundles, was in soul 
as good a gentleman as Leypoldt or anybody else, and Charlie 
Seyer, a boy of a dozen years or so, and the image of Edward 
Rowland Sill, the poet, which was the most poetical image I 
ever saw — three remarkable people. Leypoldt and Joe worked 
out their natural destinies: Leypoldt killed himself by overwork 
in building up the PuBLisHERs’ WEEKLY, which you have de- 
veloped so finely; Charlie Seyer did not develop into a second 
Sill, but reverted to the pursuits of his family; and Joe, in his 
old age, retired from the business with an ample competency. 
He had done his full share in expanding the personnel of four into 
a personnel of about a hundred, and the quarters, thirty feet 
square, into an uptown office a hundred feet square and a big 
wareroom down town (of which, as I never saw it, I cannot give 
the dimensions), and branches in Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

I risk what seems so much like bragging, because I’m writing 
for the younger men, of what Joe did. Honestly, I never could 
quite see what I had to do with the expanding, unless I had a 
trifle of the great gift that my dear old friend Carnegie used to 
say accounted for his success — the capacity to associate with 
him men abler than he was. 

Well, my dear young friends, I easily see how Joe did it. In 
fifty-five years’ constant association with him, I never saw the 
slightest sign of a mean feeling or of sharp practice; everybody 
wanted to do business with him, because everybody knew that 
he considered no bargain good that was not good for both sides; 
he was never mean to himself or anybody else, but he saved his 
money. Then, beside the greatest of all gifts—a clean and 
generous soul that everybody trusted and loved, he was gifted 
with untiring energy, a wonderful memory, a judgment that 
saw all around a question, and a quick perception of things that 
needed doing. When he was a boy, and I would say: “Joe, 
hadn’t you better do so and so?” his answer was, probably more 
often than not, “‘It’s done, sir.” 
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In the early part of his life he had many domestic sorrows, 
but no sorrows could make such a man chronically unhappy, 
and the last half of his life was exceptionally happy, and in his 
old age death came to him gently and painlessly to remove him, 
I trust, to a life happier still. 

When one lingers on his memory, the realization creeps up 
that the mad and destructive schemes for hurrying the world to 
perfection faster than it can go, would not be so pestering us now 
— would be plainly superfluous, if the world were already made 
up, as there is hope that it yet may be — of such men as Joe. 

All this has brought up vividly the days so long ago when you 
and he and I were young together, and when I became, dear 


Bowker, 


Always yours, 
Henry Ho tr. 


Fairholt, Burlington, Vermont, June 28, 1920. 


After November, 1865, when I came, we remained, I 
think, in that little loft only until May, 1866, when we 
went onto the first floor on the Mercer Street corner of a 
building owned by my wife’s grandfather, which ran from 
the southwest corner of Broadway and Broome Street 
back to Mercer Street. 

I recall Stedman, Stoddard and Youmans finding their 
way to the little loft, and with the Broome Street corner I 
associate them and Dennett and John Fiske. John was 
the only one, as far as I remember, who came on business. 
I published his first book, which was called Tobacco and 
Alcohol, an argument for their moderate use. It was 
expanded from a review he wrote for The World of James 
Parton’s “Will the Coming Man Drink Wine?” The 
nearness to Boston of Fiske’s home in Cambridge finally 
determined Boston as his publishing place, though our per- 
sonal relations lasted as long as he did here. 

Dennett, who was literary editor of The Nation and 
author of the irreverent article, famous at the time, on the 
Knickerbocker School, brought Fiske to my office. Those 
who knew him only in later years will be surprised to 
learn that in the sixties he was a slight, ethereal, almost 
poetic looking fellow, with wavy hair and a thin beard — 
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all of which, in his famous years, he distinctly was not. 
I have already given my recollections of him quite fully in 
No. 26 of this Review. 

My earliest recollection of Stedman is his saying to me, 
“You ought to join our club. You’re just the fellow who 
would care for it.” And to my asking, “‘What club?” he 
answered, ‘““The Century.” I visualize this as occurring in 
that little Broadway loft. If so, it must have been in 
1866. But I was not admitted to the club until 1868. 
Stedman was right; I was just the fellow to enjoy it: it 
has for many years meant more to me than anything else 
outside of home. In 1892 the Author’s Club took a kin- 
dred place. 

Stoddard I distinctly visualize in that same little loft. 
He came in one dark wet afternoon, and began pulling 
books from the hollow chest behind his shirt. He was a 
tallish fellow and the number he produced was astonishing. 
Why he came in, and why he pulled out the books I have 
no recollection. But I do remember wondering when in 
the world he would stop, and whether he were a liber- 
prestidigateur. 

Another time he came into the Broome Street office 
when two or three men he knew as my college mates were 
there, and exclaimed “Ah! Yale fellows well met!” 

Stoddard and Stedman produced some real poems, and a 
poem is the most enduring thing on earth. The pyramids 
are crumbling, but the Iliad is as clear-cut, physically 
clearer-cut, than when it was written. And yet I find 
myself wondering how many of those who read this will 
care to know anything more of Stedman and Stoddard. 

Stedman was a lovable fellow, largely because he was a 
loving fellow, but he was also personally attractive —a 
smallish, clean-cut chap, blond, Roman nose; full of 
nerves, energy and suggestion — enough of it to supply 
half a dozen ordinary business men. Was generally called 
a banker, but called himself a stock gambler. Made two 
fortunes in Wall Street, and lost both — the first because 
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his partner gambled away the securities of the firm behind 
Stedman’s back. When he finally retired from the Stock 
Exchange the members gave him a magnificent loving cup, 
which now, on state occasions, decorates the table at the 
Authors Club. He left it to us. He and Stoddard were 
among the founders. Others among the men I have men- 
tioned or shall mention were Godkin, Youmans, Gilder 
and Pumpelly. In one of his cottages at Dublin I am 
writing this the evening after his venerable person and 
that of his beautiful daughter who was the model for 
Thayer’s Charity, were driven at the head of the procession 
in this year’s local horse-show. Pumpelly and Charlie De 
Kay, who also has been the husband and progenitor of 
much beauty, are the only survivors of the founders of the 
Authors Club. To return to Stedman, which was always a 
pleasant thing to do, though I have a sad word to say 
about him after a few more pleasant ones (I hope I am not 
wandering around Sterne fashion so that you find it hard to 
follow me); he was in London when I was in 1879, and I 
was glad and a bit surprised to find how much the English 
lionized the American poet. I shall never forget the 
walk he and I and a few other fellows had on London 
Bridge one night after the most Gargantuan feast I ever 
participated in — a fish dinner given by Harry Harper at 
Greenwich. Stedman was the soul of the company. I 
was under heavy affliction, and he knew it, and in the 
kindness of his heart occupied himself chiefly in getting 
rises out of me, until he made me the noisiest man at the 
table. One day some twenty years later, when the respon- 
sibilities of the Authors Club were on my shoulders, I 
telephoned him that I wanted him to do some stunt. His 
answer was substantially: “‘I haven’t the heart. I’m old 
and sick and poor.” Three hours later his age and sickness 
and poverty were all gone, and his loving cup was ours; 
and I trust he knew that our loving memory was his. 
And now I want to tell you a queer thing. I hadn’t 
written many of the short jerky sentences that started that 
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paragraph before I said to myself: “‘Why, I’m writing in 
the way that Stedman sometimes used to talk!” That 
was natural enough, as I was thinking of Stedman. But 
as I went on, I noticed that although I was sleepy and 
stupid when I picked up my pad and pencil, the writing 
was going unusually easily, and I had a feeling as if the 
dear old fellow was with me. The facile writing was 
natural enough, too, as the subject was interesting. But 
soon I began to think of the involuntary writers, and of 
Mrs. Piper’s first words when I saw her in trance, which 
were in a man’s voice, ostensibly from Phinuit: ‘‘ I’ve come 
all the way from the spirit world to see you. This gentle- 
man is a medium and doesn’t know it,” and I said to my- 
self: ““By Jove, I wonder if Stedman is writing this 
paragraph!” I don’t say that he was or that he even had a 
hand in it. But if anybody comes across it a generation 
hence, I’m not at all sure what he will say. Certainly 
signs are accumulating at a great rate that there’s some- 
thing more than memory and imagination in such writ- 
ing. The difference between Stedman and me, or between 
anybody else and anybody else, doesn’t seem what it did 
before telepathy was established. Possibly the future 
man may think he has reason to believe that no soul in 
this universe is alone by itself or doomed to final death. 
Tue Epiror. 





ENGLAND, IRELAND AND ULSTER 


ISCUSSING the situation in Ireland with the editor 


of THE Unpartizan REvIEw some weeks ago, I ex- 
pressed the not very original opinion that the crux of the 
whole question was the loyalty of Ulster to the British 
Empire. A good deal has happened in and out of Ireland 
since that conversation took place. Reason is more than 


ever submerged by the swirl of passions on both sides; the 
main issues are more hopelessly obscured by a cloud of 
non-essentials; it is even not an exaggerated fear that by 
the time these words appear in THE Unpartizan REVIEW 


the bloody work at present going on in Ireland may have 


developed into civil war, recognized by the world as such. 
Nevertheless the fundamentals of the problem remain 
unaffected. From whatever angle one views the situation 
Ulster sticks out, a fact as stubborn and as hard to override 
as are the dour folk of Presbyterian stock who make up the 


bulk of the population of the five counties that have always 
grimly opposed Ireland’s claim to self-government. 
It is no use to talk to an Ulsterman of self-determination. 


He replies that his self-determination is and always has 
been to be ruled by the government at Westminster. What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. Nobody has 
decided where self-determination should properly stop. 
Hence, says the Ulsterman, if Catholic Ireland is entitled 
to self-determination, then Protestant Ireland is also 
entitled to it. To the argument about the rule of the 
majority, the Ulsterman will retort that in the first place 
he 1s the majority, under the present constitution of the 
Union, which was duly accepted by an Irish parliament 
elected on as broad a franchise as was customary with 
parliaments of the time; and in the second place, that even 
if he is not the majority, the rights of minorities are also 
sacred. It is useless to assure him that any scheme for the 
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self-government of Ireland will make ample provision for 


safe-guarding the rights of Protestant Ulster and of the 
rest of the scattered Protestant population which looks to 
Ulster for leadership: for the Ulster Protestant simply does 
not believe in the possibility of devising any adequate 


means of protection against a Catholic majority in an 
Irish parliament. 'To entreaties that at least he give the 
thing a fair trial, he replies that a man does not willingly 
take a dose of poison simply for the satisfaction of dis- 
covering whether it will kill him or not. All this may be 


unreasonable, but the point is that in saying it, the Ulster- 
man is desperately in earnest. That is why in dealing with 
Ulster you are dealing, not with a theory, but with a fact. 
Finally, when driven to the wall by argument, the Ulster- 
man, still admitting nothing, proclaims his loyalty to the 
British Empire, and points to the record in proof of it. 


And that, after all, is Ulster’s strongest argument, an 
argumentum ad hominem—to the man in the English 
street. Every imperial government in the world has at 
one time or another brought pressure, if necessary armed 
pressure, to bear on some part or faction of the empire, to 


compel its allegiance. But no government in all history 
has made war on a section of its empire, to compel that 
section to renounce its allegiance. That is the obvious 
answer to those sympathizers with Irish independence who 
complain that the British Government shows itself willing 
enough to coerce the South of Ireland, but is unwilling to 
coerce the North. It may be bad morality or bad policy to 
try to coerce people into agreeing with you, but at least it 
is understandable and reasonable. But to try to coerce 
people into disagreeing with you, is the negation of all 
reason. There was a time, just previous to the war, when 
it looked at one moment as if the British Government 
might do this very thing — might bring armed pressure to 
bear on Ulster because Ulster agreed better with England 
than she did with Ireland. The Home Rule bill had been 
passed, and Ulster was preparing to resist its operation. 
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From the outside the whole business had rather a theatri- 
cal air, with the Ulster volunteers swearing a solemn 
covenant to resist to the death; but there was nothing 
theatrical about their intentions. The men who took the 
covenant solemnly believed that death was preferable to 
government by the Catholic majority, and they were 
absolutely in earnest in declaring that they would fight 
rather than submit to it. The British Government dis- 
covered that for once it had carried its traditional genius 
for compromise too far. It had compromised nothing 
except itself. It had passed a law releasing from its 
immediate jurisdiction a number of people whose most 
passionate desire was to remain under that jurisdiction. 
If the Government wanted to enforce the law, it would 
have to make war on people whose principal wish was to 
obey the British Government, and none other. The 
possibilities of the situation were too absurd for real life. 
Their place was in a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Carried 
to its logical conclusion, the situation would have resulted 
in a British army advancing under the Union Jack against 
an enemy whose casus belli was a passionate loyalty to 
that same emblem. If Lincoln had insisted that because 
the North disapproved of slavery, therefore the South 
must set up an independent state of its own, and stew in 
its own juice; and if the South, passionately declining to 
listen to the word secession, had insisted, even up to the 
point of civil war, on continuing to form part of the United 
States, one and indivisible — then there might have arisen 
a situation not unlike that which confronted the British 
Government early in 1914. 

Immediately, the situation was saved by a section a the 
British army politely but firmly declining to fire on the 
Union Jack — for that was what it amounted to. Ulti- 
mately, it was saved by the English sense of humor, which 
differs from the Irish sense of humor in having a percep- 
tion of the grotesque. As every one knows, the war inter- 
vened as a deus ex machina to unravel the tangle into 
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which the Government had got itself; John Redmond, as 
heroic and pathetic a figure as any in Ireland’s history, 
pledged the whole force of Ireland to the cause of the 
Allies, and there was a brief moment when the future of 
the relations of Ireland and the British Empire looked 
brighter than ever before. The story of the disappoint- 
ment of those high hopes is the history of Ireland for the 
past five years. It is a story of singular ineptitude on the 
part of a preoccupied British government, and of sullen 
intransigeance on that of the Irish Nationalists. 

There is no need to trace step by step the tragedy that 
has ensued. If the British Government had displayed a 
little more imagination, or had been less preoccupied; if 
the Nationalists had been more ready to make allowances, 
and less on the look-out for real or fancied slights; if 
Ulster had been willing to lay aside for the time being some 
of her suspicions of her Catholic countrymen — the golden 
opportunity might have been turned to good advantage, 
and John Redmond might have died a happy instead of a 
heart-broken man. But none of these ‘“‘ifs’” happened. 
The Government made almost incredible blunders — if one 
may believe current reports—in recruiting in Ireland 
(such blunders, it is said, as the sending of a regimental 
band through the South of Ireland playing Orange tunes!) ; 
Ulster went her own grim, suspicious way, and the Na- 
tionalists, declining to make any allowances for a sorely 
harassed government, began intriguing with Germany. 

I have harked back to the situation as it existed imme- 
diately before the war, because that situation envisages 
most clearly the part played by Ulster in the chronic 
quarrel of Ireland with England. A government ulti- 
mately can go no further than public opinion will take it, 
or than it can take public opinion. And it is absolutely 
certain that public opinion in England, even before the 
war, would not have tolerated the armed coercion of 
Ulster into compliance with the terms of the Home Rule 
Act. England at that time, as now, was perfectly willing 
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to give Ireland Home Rule if Ireland could be induced to 
accept it peaceably; but England has never been willing 
to force Home Rule down the throat of Ulster. If Ulster 
would accept it, the English Barkis would be more than 
willing, just as he would be willing to submerge Ireland in 
the sea for ten minutes or to turn the government of the 
troublesome island over to the United States, if any feas- 
ible method of so doing could be devised. He is simply 
anxious to be rid of the problem somehow; to get it 
settled in some way that will not imperil his own safety, 
and at the same time will not work injustice to Ulster. 
For Barkis feels himself under obligations to Ulster, as 
indeed he is. He is bound to Ulster by ties of race, of 
religion, of sentiment and of loyalty to a common flag. 
He would much prefer, if he could honorably and safely 
do so, to take no sides whatever in the Irish controversy, 
but since he is compelled to take one side or the other, he is 
going to take the side which sings “God Save the King ” 
and salutes the Union Jack. 

If that was the way the average Englishman felt before 
the war, the feeling has been intensified tenfold as a result 
of the war. In place of an attitude (doubtless infuriating 
to Irishmen!) of good-humored, rather condescending 
indulgence, as for a chartered libertine, which for years 
has been the Englishman’s traditional attitude toward the 
Irish, one finds now in England an attitude of definite 
hostility and suspicion. Before the war the Englishman 
never believed the Irish to be as bad as they were painted; 
to-day he believes them to be worse. Before the war he 
was inclined to think Ulster slightly hysterical in her 
fears; to-day he thinks, reluctantly, that Ulster was not 
very far wrong. The average man of any country is not 
prone to spin fine distinctions, and perhaps the average 
Englishman is less inclined to spin them than some others. 
He distinguishes only between broad issues, and bases his 
opinion on what he sees before his eyes. The Englishman 
saw Ireland during the war. He thinks that he saw it very 
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clearly, and in the judgment that he pronounces, the 
provocation offered to Nationalist Ireland by hope again 
and again deferred is not allowed to weigh heavily in the 
balance — not nearly so heavily as it ought in strict fair- 
ness to weigh. 

The net result of the war, and of England’s interpreta- 
tion of Ireland’s part in it, is that the average Englishman 
feels himself more than ever under a moral obligation to 
see that in whatever settlement may ultimately be made, 
no wrong is done to Ulster. At the same time he is more 
than ever determined by the experience of the war to run 
no risk of allowing Ireland to become a strategic base for 
operations against England in any future war. There is 
good reason in both convictions. An independent Irish 
republic, with the consent of England, is rendered impos- 
sible by Ireland’s geographic position. It is all the more 
impossible in view of her record in the two struggles for 
existence which England has fought within the last 
century and a quarter. In the Napoleonic wars a section 
of Ireland intrigued with the French; in the Great War a 
larger section intrigued with the Germans. 

The memory of Sinn Fein’s attitude during the late war 
has intensified the English sense of obligation to Ulster. 
Ulster, unforced by conscription, contributed of its man- 
hood to the armies of the Empire in almost equal propor- 
tion with England herself, while Nationalist Ireland not 
only failed conspicuously to contribute the due quota of its 
manhood, but denied the cause of the Allies, and took the 
opportunity to stab England in the back. It is one of the 
many tragedies of Ireland that the heroism of the Irish- 
men who fought loyally for the common cause, and the 
sacrifice of thousands of gallant Irish lives, are insufficient 
atonement for the treachery of Sinn Fein. The chivalry of 
a Willie Redmond does not obliterate the treason of a 
Roger Casement. The fact that 50,000 men of Irish blood 
laid down their lives in the Great War does not change the 
fact that others of the same blood sought to annul that 
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sacrifice by intriguing with the enemy. The point is that 
if Ireland has much to forgive England, England has also 
much to forgive Ireland; and whereas the wrongs that 
England did to Ireland happened a long time ago, the 
wrongs that Ireland did to England happened only yes- 
terday. For it must be remembered that the Irish claim 
for independence differs from the claims put forth by 
Poland, by Hungary, by other small and oppressed na- 
tions in the past. These countries had tangible grievances. 
They were definitely oppressed. But Ireland’s grievances 
—and they were many — have been redressed. For a 
quarter of a century Ireland has been not a step-child, but 
a favored child of England. Law after law in her favor has 
been passed by the Parliament at Westminster, in which 
Ireland has far heavier representation per head of popula- 
tion than either England or Scotland, until John Redmond 
was able to say in 1915 that the Irish people not only “‘own 
the soil,” but have “‘absolute freedom in local government 
and local taxation in the country.” “To-day,” he added, 
‘‘we have the widest parliamentary and municipal fran- 
chise: the congested districts have been transformed.” The 
Irish grievance, in fact, is to-day largely a sentimental one. 
On that account it may be the more difficult to cure, but 
equally certainly it is the more difficult for Englishmen to 
understand. They see Ulster, governed by the same laws 
as the rest of Ireland, happy and contented under the rule 
of Westminster, and they find it hard to believe that in 
Catholic Ireland the sense of the past is so strong as to 
obscure the advantages of the present. They see Ireland 
rich and prosperous as never before. They remember the 
condition of Ireland during the war, and contrast it rather 
grimly with the condition of England. While England was 
brought perilously near to the point of starvation, Ireland 
was a land of plenty. England gave her young men to the 
army; Ireland, except Ulster, kept them on the farm, and 
reaped profit by selling of her abundance to England. 
England was very glad to get Ireland’s surplus at any 
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price, and the part that Ireland played in producing food- 
stuffs must go to her credit as a war contribution, but the 
Englishman can hardly be blamed for remembering that 
the people who attempted to stab him in the back during 
the war were themselves, in a sense, war profiteers. 

Thus every consideration of sentiment and expediency 
inclines the Englishman to attach more and more impor- 
tance to the ties that bind him to Ulster. Ulster was loyal; 
Ulster gave unstintingly of her manhood and her treasure 
to the common cause; the suspicions that Ulster has always 
entertained of southern Ireland were to a large extent 
confirmed by the conduct of Sinn Fein. If England turned 
her back on Ulster, she would be guilty of the betrayal of a 
proven friend into the hands of a provenenemy. There is, 
of course, a large body of opinion in England which looks 
far more favorably than this on Irish nationalist aspira- 
tions. There is even a considerable body which would 
brush aside as the ravings of fanaticism Ulster’s objections 
to being included as part and parcel of a general scheme of 
Home Rule for Ireland; but in the main English public 
opinion will only go so far as Ulster will allow it to go. If 
it were a question of England alone, Ireland might have 
almost anything she wanted, short of absolute separation 
and the opportunity of affording a point of attack for a 
possible enemy of England. But England cannot in honor 
desert Ulster. What Ulster will accept England will 
accept. She will even bring moral pressure to bear on 
Ulster to induce her to accept more than she is inclined to 
accept at present; but leave Ulster in the lurch England 
simply will not and cannot. Nationalist Ireland will not 
hear of partition; Ulster will not hear of inclusion under a 
government of the Catholic majority; England will not 
hear of separation from the Empire. The question is 
whether a positive answer can be found to those three 
negatives by any means short of civil war. 

STANLEY WENT. 





RISING 


O you see man asI do? Do you see a god 
Mired to the arm-pits? 
Do you see red hands grasping a rock? 
Do you see the tortured muscles of neck and shoulder 
Straining, as he heaves — as he heaves? 
Do you long to set him free? 


“Poor fallen god!” do you cry? 


You are wrong! He has never fallen! 

He was spawned in the muck. 

The muck is his mother, the muck is his father, 
The muck is his nest. 

He could live there, die there, 

Submerged, 

Serpentine, 

Hidden from light! 


Why, then, does he heave stained shoulders 

Upward, out of it? 

Why is that slime-streaked, godlike face 

Uplifted? 

It streams with tears. 

Surely tears have cleansed the mud from his eyes. . . 
Lee Witson Dopp. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry JAMEs JUSTIFIED 


The Letters of Henry James. Selected and Edited by 
Percy Lubbock. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 


Almost irresistibly one begins the reading of Henry 
James’s Letters backwards. That is to say, one turns first 
of all to the letter to Howard Sturgis under date of Au- 
gust 4, 1914, when “the great public blackness” began to 
loom, and reads on entranced to the final letter of No- 
vember 13, 1915, addressed to Hugh Walpole a couple of 
weeks before the stroke of paralysis which was the begin- 
ning of the end. It is a sane instinct which points to this 
method of reading, for in the hundred odd pages of letters 
written during these fifteen months one sees, as it were, 
the crown and fulfillment of Henry James’s life. One sees 
at once the justification of what he did and of the way 
in which he did it. That curious, pent-in existence of 
the voluntary exile, who yet never seemed thoroughly 
acclimatized to the land of his adoption, receives at the 
end its triumphant vindication in the clarion note of 
these letters of his latest months. The step which he 
finally took in becoming a British citizen, and which it is 
safe to say he had never even contemplated before during 
all the forty years of his residence in England, seems in the 
light of these last letters as inevitable as it was justifiable. 
“You see,” he says, in a letter of August 6, 1914, to his 
nephew, Henry James, Jr., ““how I talk of ‘we’ and ‘our’ 
— which is so absolutely instinctive and irresistible with 
me that I should feel quite abject if I didn’t.” And to 
the same correspondent nearly a year later (June 24, 
1915), when the decision had been made, he writes: 
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Hadn’t it been for the War I should certainly have gone on 
as I was, taking it as the simplest and easiest and even friend- 
liest thing: but the circumstances are utterly altered now, and 


to feel with the country and the cause as absolutely and ardently 


as I feel, and not to offer them my moral support with a perfect 
consistency (my material is too small a matter), affects me as 
standing off or wandering loose in a detachment of no great 
dignity. 


A month later, when the final step had been taken, reply- 


ing to a sympathetic letter on the subject from Henry 
James, Jr., he quotes Martin Luther at Wittenberg, ‘‘I 
could no other,” and he concludes the letter with character- 
istic whimsicality, “ever your affectionate old British 


Uncle.” 


The British citizenship was but the sign manual of 
Henry James’s conviction as to the rightness, the essential 
nobility of the Allies’ cause that burnt like a steady 


flame within him from the moment when Belgium was 


invaded. From that moment his letters seem to take on a 
note of inspiration which is maintained till the end. He 
writes not only with an almost prophetic fervor but with 


a beauty and clarity of diction that is in striking contrast 


with the awkward involutions and convolutions of much 
of his later style. No nobler elegy was written on the 
infamy of Rheims than a passage in a letter to Mrs. 
Wharton of September 21st, 1914, which was afterwards 


translated by M. Alfred de Saint Andre and read at a 
meeting of the Académie Francaise: 

But no words fill the abyss of it — nor touch it, nor relieve 
one’s heart nor light by a spark the blackness; the ache of one’s 
howl and the anguish of one’s execration aren’t mitigated by a 
shade, even as one brands it as the most hideous crime ever 
perpetrated against the mind of man. There it was — and now 
all the tears of rage of all the bereft millions and all the crowding 
curses of all the wondering ages will never bring a stone of it 
back! Yet one tries — even now —tries to get somet’.ing from 
saying that the measure is so full as.to overflow at last in a sort 
of vindictive deluge (though for all the stones that that will re- 
place!) and that the arm of final retributive justice becomes by 
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it an engine really in some degree proportionate to the act. I 
positively do think it helps me a little, to think of how they can 
be made to wear the shame, in the pitiless glare of history, for- 


ever and ever — and not even get rid of it when they are mad- 
dened, literally, by the weight. 


It is a far cry to turn back from ‘‘the affectionate old 


British Uncle” to the ‘‘desolate exile”? of thirty, who in- 
quires wonderingly the meaning of “this dreary necessity 


of having month after month to do without our friends 
for the sake of this arrogant old Europe who so little be- 
friends us!’? Yet a perusal of these letters, dating from 
his twenty-sixth year to the end, shows pretty conclu- 


sively that in “arrogant old Europe” he found the milieu 


that suited him. If he remained to the end — and was 
often resentfully conscious of it — caviare to the general, 
he nevertheless made himself a niche which was all the 


more cosy and suitable to this temperament for the ex- 


ceptional position he occupied as something of an exotic 
both to England and to America. It was a niche that he 
could hardly have discovered in his own country, but he 


found it to perfection at Lamb House, Rye, and in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. More and more, as hopes, once fondly 


nourished, of achieving a ‘“‘popular”’ success, faded into 
the background, he fell back upon himself and the pur- 
suit of his art for its own sake. ‘“‘I believe,’’ he says, in 


1912, “only in absolutely independent, individual and 


lonely virtue, and in the serenely unsociable (or if need 
be at a pinch sulky and sullen) practice of the same; the 
observation of a lifetime having convinced me that no 


fruit ripens but under that temporarily graceless rigor, 
and that the associational process for bringing it on is 
but a bright and hollow artifice, all vain and delusive.” 
This was James’s method of declining the chairmanship 
of the English Association, but it serves to express his 
view of the obligations imposed by his art. 

It was after his failure as a dramatist that James def- 
initely began to turn inwards upon himself, to look for 
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his highest satisfaction in the perfecting of his art. How 
bitter that failure was to his sensitive spirit one learns 
from a score of letters of the time. It was all the more 
bitter for the confident hope with which he had embarked 
on the enterprise of writing for the stage. He had pre- 
pared himself with meticulous care. He boasted his 
mastery of the technique of play-writing: ‘“‘I have made 
it absolutely my own, put it in my pocket.” Perhaps the 
gods of the gallery were revengeful of such hydris, or 
perhaps Thalia resented being termed by this neophyte 
the “‘vulgarest of the Muses,” or perhaps James himself, 
devoid of a real flair for the theatre, pinned his faith too 
slavishly on the technique of which he was so inordi- 
nately proud — whatever the cause, his ‘Guy Domville” 
was virtually hissed off the stage of the St. James’s 
Theatre by the gallery on the first night, and lingering 
insecurely for a month thereafter, achieved finally only a 
modest succés d’estime. The incident marked the definite 
close of James’s ambitions as a playwright and his definite 
return to the medium which was so evidently the right 
expression of his genius. 

The two volumes of letters now published, with Mr. 
Lubbock’s admirable introduction and prefaces to the 
various epochs covered, serve as the continuation and 
completion of Henry James’s own reminiscences. As Mr. 
Lubbock well says, in opening his introduction, ‘‘When 
Henry James wrote the reminiscences of his youth he 
showed conclusively, what indeed could be doubtful to 
none who knew him, that it would be impossible for any- 
one else to write his life.”” These full and complete letters, 
redolent of the artist and of the man (and the two were 
never separate), make the task of a “‘Life” superfluous. 
Henry James has revealed himself in his own letters as 
no other hand could possibly hope to reveal him. He 
pleads his own case before the world, a case for the urbane, 
unhampered pursuit of art for its own sake, and he calls 
in testimony a cloud of witnesses in the scores of friends 
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of many conditions and many minds to whom these 
letters are poured out in so generous a flood. His readers 
will judge his case in the light of their individual prefer- 
ences and prejudices. There are perhaps occasions in 
reading these volumes when one is tempted to set down 
the James here self-revealed as little better than a queru- 

lous dilettante with a touch of genius; there are times when 

one rages at the almost inextricable locution of his later 
style, the infinitives split to infinity and the Pelion on 
Ossa of adjectival qualifications and amplifications — and 
then one turns to those wonderful letters of the last 
phase, full of steadfastness and high courage, to find in 
the moral fibre of the man so revealed the justification for 
his life’s devotion to an ideal of art that may have been 
narrow in scope but was crystalline in purity. 

STANLEY WENT. 
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Some BriLiiaAnt INCONSISTENCIES 


Outspoken Essays. By William Ralph Inge, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


Americans ought to know more of Inge. We suspect 
that outside our branch of the Anglican Church he is 


1 known here very little if at all. " 
. This book is queer, paradoxical, interesting and in- 
: structive. Apparently until the war the author lived in a 
‘ theological and even metaphysical atmosphere, in which 
. he produced the essays on Bishop Gore and the Church 
e of England, Roman Catholic Modernism, Cardinal New- 
, man, St. Paul, Mysticism and Modernism, The Indict- 
> ment Against Christianity, and Survival and Immortality, 
‘. which constitute the last part of the book; and when the 
- war revolutionized his interests, he produced the first 
* part consisting of essays on Our Present Discontent, Pa- 
e, triotism, The Birth Rate, and The Future of the English 
Is Race. 


The word evolution hardly occurs a dozen times in the 
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book, and then generally incidentally. But like so many 
other books whose authors’ training has been mainly 
“humanistic,” it is saturated to a degree that few if any 
such authors recognize, with the evolution philosophy, 
and even the terminology of it. 

He begins by saying: 


The war has caused events to move faster, but in the same 
direction as before. The social revolution has been hurried on; 
the inevitable counter-revolution has equally been brought 
nearer. For if there is one safe generalisation in human affairs, 
it is that revolutions always destroy themselves. How often 
have fanatics proclaimed “the year one!” But no revolution- 
ary era has yet reached “‘year twenty-five.” ... Organized 
religion remains as impotent as it was before the war. But one 
fact has emerged with startling clearness. Human nature has 
not been changed by civilisation. . . Apart from the accumu- 
lation of knowledge and experience, which are external and pre- 
carious acquisitions, there is no proof that we have changed 
much since the first stone age. 


And yet in this book he has essays on St. Paul and 
Cardinal Newman, he has read St. Francis, he lives in 
the country of Sidney, Shakespeare, Howard and Florence 
Nightingale, and in the epoch of Lincoln and Carnegie! 
He goes on: 


For the time being, the world has no example of a strong 
monarchy. .. The victors have sprung to the welcome con- 
clusion that democracy is everywhere triumphant. . . 

The three Empires collapsed in hideous chaos as soon as 
they deposed their monarchs. In the case of Russia it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any recovery until the monarchy is restored; 
and Germany would probably be well-advised to choose some 
member of the imperial family as a constitutional sovereign. 


France in the 18th century and again in the rgth col- 
lapsed in the same way, and called back members of her 
royal families. But they did not stay, and she seems, in 
the 20th century, despite colossal obstacles, to be getting 
along pretty well. Isn’t it fair to expect a similar ex- 
perience for the nations now in:chaos? 
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Then Dean Inge goes on to state the case against de- 
mocracy in six points, nearly every one of which can be 
made more effective against autocracy. As specimens: 
“Tt does not bring the best men to the top.” Do the ac- 
cidents of royal birth? ‘‘It is a victim of shibboleths and 
catch-words.” Is the “‘divine rights of kings” a shib- 
boleth? Is the word ‘‘royal” a shibboleth when prefixed 
to every institution from the learned societies which few 
kings can understand, down to His Majesty’s breeches- 
maker? “Vox popult vox dei is pure superstition.”” What 
is the aforesaid “divine right”’? 

One point, however, is of profoundest importance. 


One class imposes taxes and another class pays them. . . 

Every month new doles at the public expense are distributed 
under the camouflage of “social reform.” At every election 
the worldly goods of the minority are put up to auction. . . 
Democracy is likely to perish, like the monarchy of Louis XVI, 
through national bankruptcy. 


.We hope not, because despite this fundamental incon- 
sistency in our system, we have so long struggled ahead 
somehow. Yet it must be admitted that the spending by 
the many, of the wealth that has been created and saved 
by the few, has lately been rapidly increasing, and it 
seems now a race between, on the one hand, its dissipation 
by the many, and on the other hand, enough advance 
among the many to help the voting majority on to the side 
of the present few. 

Dean Inge continues: 


The democracy has ethical standards of its own, which differ 
widely from those of the educated classes. Among the “poor,” 
generosity ranks far before justice, sympathy before truth, love 
before chastity, a pliant and obliging disposition before a rigidly 
honest one. . . Some may prefer the softer type of character, 
and may hope that it will make civilisation more humane and 
compassionate. . . Unfortunately, experience has shown that 
none is so cruel as the disillusioned sentimentalist. .. The 
popular balderdash about [democracy] corresponds to no real 
conviction. The upper class has never believed in it; the middle 
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class has the strongest reasons to hate and fear it... The 
working man has no respect for either democracy or liberty. . . 
There was a time when he thought that universal suffrage would 
get for him what he desires; but he has lost all faith in constitu- 
tional methods. To levy blackmail on the community under 
threats of civil war, seems to him a more expeditious way of 
gaining his object. . . The trade unions are largely capitalists; 
they are well able to start factories for themselves and work 
them for their own exclusive profit. But they find it more profit- 
able to hold the nation to ransom by blockading the supply of 
the necessaries of life. 


Our author leaves out the important points of the need 
of managerial ability as well as capital, and despite that 
need, the progress of cooperation. 

Elsewhere he says. 


Liberalism rested . . . on a belief in the law of progress. . 
There is no law of progress. 


He may thank his stars if half the doctrines he preaches 
are as thoroughly demonstrated as the law of progress. 


The whole structure of our social order encouraged the 
measurement of everything by quantitative standards. Every- 
one could understand that a generation which travels sixty 
miles an hour must be five times as civilized as one which only 


traveled twelve. . . 

Belief in this alleged law has vitiated our natural science, our 
political science, our history, our philosophy, and even our re- 
ligion. Science declared that the survival of the fittest was a 
law of nature, though nature has condemned to extinction the 
majestic animals of the saurian era, and has carefully preserved 
the bug, the louse and the spirocheta pallida. 


We dined as a rule on each other; 
What matter? The toughest survived, 


is a fair parody of this doctrine. 


While Nature was thus destroying the monsters and pre- 
serving the bugs, she managed incidentally to evolve man, 
not to speak of the birds, the gazelles, the flowers and the 
immeasurable beauties of the tropic seas. 
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He goes on in the same strain with his political prognosis: 


The present ideal of the masses seems to be the greatest idle- 
ness of the greatest number, or a Fabian farmyard of tame fowls, 
or (in America) an ice-water drinking gynecocracy. But the 
superstition cannot flourish much longer. The period of ex- 
pansion is over, and we must adjust our view of earthly provi- 
dence to a state of decline. For no nation can flourish when it 
is the ambition of the large majority to put in four-pence and 
take out nine-pence. The middle-class will be the first victims; 
then the privileged aristocracy of labour will exploit the poor. 
But trade will take wings and migrate to some other country 
where labor is good and comparatively cheap. 


We wish we knew where that country is. 


And yet after all this, we hate to have to say, unin- 
formed pessimism, an unescapable consciousness of the 
overlooked truths that make against it forces the dean 
back to say: 


It is tempting to dream of a new Renaissance, under which the 
life of reason will at last be the life of mankind. Though there 
is little sign of improvement in human nature, a favorable 
conjunction of circumstances may bring about a civilisation 
very much better than ours today. For a time, at any rate, 
war may be practically abolished, and the military qualities 
may find another and less pernicious outlet. .. The art of 
living may be taken in hand seriously. Some of the ingenuity 
which has lately been lavished on engines of destruction may be 
devoted to improvements in our houses . . . on labor-saving 
devices which would make servants unnecessary; and on inter- 
national campaigns against diseases. . . A scientific civilisa- 
tion is not impossible, . . . And, if science and humanism can 
work together, it will be a great age for mankind. 


The remaining fifth of the essay, even if it does take 
Mr. H. G. Wells seriously, goes on in a better vein. With 
all its defects it is a great essay. We have involuntarily 
paid it the willing compliment of so much attention that 
we have little space left for the rest of the book. 

Dean Inge is heterodox to a degree that makes it hard 
for a layman to see how he can remain in the Church of 
England and repeat its creeds, and count himself an honest 
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man. In the volume before us, he distinctly expresses 
disbelief in the virgin birth and Resurrection and even 
in the vicarious sacrifice. The phenomenon of such un- 
orthodoxy in an Anglican priest is not rare, however, 
and the layman can concede much to the familiar argu- 
ments for supporting religion by an institution (though 
Dean Inge is skeptical about them), for the influence of the 
churches through the ancient treasures of art and litera- 
ture inherited by them, for reforming them from within, 
and for using the ritual in a Pickwickian sense until it 
sloughs off the outgrown items a little at a time, as one 
church dignitary assures us it has long been doing; those 
items one by one finding their way to the end of the Prayer 
Book, and then dropping off. 

It is interesting to watch, in the essay on Roman 
Catholic Modernism, how sympathetically our author 
can recount the vagaries of a number of men with whom 
he has much sympathy, without himself absorbing the 
faintest tinge of their vagaries. But at the close of the 
first paragraph on page 161 he himself politely calls them 
crazy. We do not believe that it is merely their voluntary 
ignorance that makes scientifically-minded men unwilling 
to spend time over that whole class of vagaries; and Dean 
Inge is sufficiently so minded to make his doing it at first 
seem strange. Yet we have quoted opinions that make 
it seem less so. 

Dean Inge’s treatment of Psychical Research, in the 
last essay, lacks what his treatment of progress lacked in 
the first. 

H. H. 


Tue Race PERIL 
The Rising Tide of Color Against White World-Supremacy. 
By Lothrop Stoddard. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 


The general thesis of this volume is not novel, but it is 
here urged with an insistency, an elaboration of detail, a 
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vigor of phrase, which are calculated to startle the most 
indifferent reader. In a word, the supremacy of the 
white race, and with it the existence of civilization, is 
imperiled. First, the Russo-Japanese War shattered the 
age-long tradition of white invincibility; then the World 
War advertised to the colored races the end of white 
solidarity. “Through the bazaars of Asia ran the sibilant 
whisper, ‘The East will see the West to bed!’”’ And this 
is only a part of the story. Within the white race itself 
that branch of it which is of highest genetic worth, whose 
constructive genius has always been the germinal source 
of civilization wherever it has appeared, is today threat- 
ened with submergence by less worthy stocks. For when 
two racial stocks come into competition, it is the better 
which is finally supplanted; or if they amalgamate, it is 
again the less valuable stock which prevails in the off- 
spring. 

What, then, is the remedy? First, and foremost, the 
solidarity of the white race must be reconstituted, and to 
that end ‘‘the wretched Versailles business will have to be 
thoroughly revised.” Secondly, the white race must 
abandon its tacit assumption of permanent domination 
over Asia, whose profound awakening within recent 
years must eventually result in “‘the substantial elimina- 
tion of white political control from Anatolia to the Philip- 
pines.” Thirdly, and by way of compensation, Asia 
must be made to understand that it will have to forego its 
“dreams of migration to white lands and penetration of 
Africa and Latin America.” Fourthly, ‘‘even within the 
white world, migrations of lower human types like those 
which have worked such havoc in the United States must 
be rigorously curtailed.” Finally, our political education 
must be put upon a new basis. We must recognize that not 
politics but race is “‘ the basic factor in human affairs,” that 
not environment but “heredity is paramount in human 
evolution,” that ‘‘men are not and never will be equal’’; 
and we must develop our policies in the light of these facts. 
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High appreciation is due Mr. Stoddard’s dramatic 
presentation of the most important problem of today or 
tomorrow, which is not to imply, however, that he has 
avoided all the pitfalls of the enthusiast and special 
pleader. His statements as to the population of China, 
the relative rate of increase of colored and white races 
today, and the losses resulting to the latter from the 
recent war are none of them supported by as good au- 
thority (see the Scientific Monthly for June, 1920, p. 603 
following). His unvarying scorn of the hybrid, like his 
belief in the purity of certain race stocks, would certainly 
meet with challenge from most students of biology. His 
emphasis upon ‘‘the explosive force’? of pressure of 
population, unattended by any ferment of ideas, is con- 
tradicted by his own showing, in implication at least, that 


the colonizing efforts of the British race in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries were not due to its growth of 
numbers, but vice versa. He scoffs at the notion that 


the virtues of a people can be transplanted by transplant- 


ing its institutions; yet he urges that “‘all white men, 


whether professing Christians or not, should welcome the 
success of missionary efforts in Africa.”’ He carries his 
adherence to the Nordic hypothesis to absurd lengths, an 


instance of his extravagance in this respect being fur- 


nished by the following passage: “Of course the war 
bore heavily on all the white race stocks, but it was the 
Nordics — the best of all human breeds -— which suffered 


far and away the greatest losses. . . Everywhere it was 


the same story: the Nordic went forth eagerly to battle, 
while the more stolid Alpine and above all the little 
brunet Mediterranean either stayed at home, or even 


when at the front, showed less fighting spirit, took fewer 


chances, and oftener saved their skins” — all of which is 


offered with an apparently straight face, and without one 
iota of supporting evidence. 
It may be that these criticisms do not substantially 


weaken Mr. Stoddard’s central thesis, but there is another 
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criticism of which this can hardly be asserted. His con- 
tention is that white supremacy — indeed, Nordic su- 


premacy —and civilization are mutually dependent 
phenomena, and that the loss of one spells for the world 
the loss of the other. Yet he also maintains that such 
facts as the World War, Pan-Slavism, Internationalism, 


Bolshevism — “‘the war of the hand against the brain” — 


all indicate a widespread malaise, a weakening of fiber in 
the white race. Indeed, he holds that the Nordics do not 
fit into ‘‘the altered environment” which was brought 
about by the industrial revolution, albeit this in turn was 
the direct result of the triumphs of Nordic genius and 
inventiveness. The implication would seem to be that if 
modern civilization is to be retained, the work of carrying 
it on must be laid upon sturdier shoulders. To make his 
point, Mr. Stoddard argues that “the specialized capac- 


ities which particularly mark the superior races, being 


relatively recent developments, are highly unstable,” 
with the result, that ‘‘when a highly specialized stock 
interbreeds with a different stock, the newer, less stable, 


specialized characters are bred out,” and “the variation, 


no matter how great its potential value to human evolu- 
tion,” is ‘‘irretrievably lost.’ The conclusion does not 
follow, for the simple reason that the capacity for varia- 


tion of a vigorous racial stock is, or may be, indefinite. 


Mr. Stoddard himself laments that “‘there are no more 


white barbarians.”’ Does he suppose that if there were, 
they would at the outset possess the ‘‘ specialized capacities 
which particularly mark the superior races”? Besides, he 


himself would not urge that such specialized capacities — 


the capacity for Bolshevism, for instance — are inevitably 
beneficial. Perhaps he would have done better to eschew 
biological and ethnological speculations, and to address 


himself, as he does in the following passage, simply to 
the instinct of self-preservation: 


To love one’s cultural, idealistic, and racial heritage; to 
swear to pass that heritage unimpaired to one’s children; to 
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fight, and if need be to die in its defense; all this is eternally 
right and proper and no amount of casuistry or sentimentality 
can alter that unalterable truth. 


In the course of illustrating his argument Mr. Stoddard 
has compiled material which is frequently interesting 
from other points of view. For instance, one brand of 
Japanese jingoism is exemplified in the following pro- 
nouncement: 


“ As for America — that fatuous booby with much money and 
much sentiment, but no cohesion, no brains of government — 
stood she alone, we should not need our China steed. Well did 
my friend speak the other day when he called her people a race 
of thieves with the hearts of rabbits. America, to any warrior 
race, is not a foe, but an immense melon ripe for the cutting. . . 
North America alone will support a billion people; that billion 
shall be Japanese with their slaves.” 


This was written in 1916. 
Epwarp S. Corwin. 


Muppuine It THroucu 


The Island of Sheep. By Cadmus and Harmonia. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A well-known British writer and man of action — so 
the publishers interpret for us the mystery behind “‘Cad- 
mus and Harmonia” — has arranged a house-party at a 
country home in the Hebrides, to which come a group of 
English people representing a fairly complete assortment 
of opinions upon the questions of the day. An American 
lady with her friend an American politician, and a French 
general of idealistic temperament who proves to be the 
completest skeptic in the company, add an international 
flavor to the gathering. During the intervals of fishing 
and tramping this varied throng discourse of the matter 
nearest their hearts—how shall England, emerging 
bruised but victorious from the valley of decision, make 
of this new Peace a real step in progress without too great a 
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disturbance to the continuity of her life. True Liberty and 
Democracy, Bolshevism, the League of Nations and 
Imperialism, the apology of the practical politician, and 
above all the genuine claims of British Labor, receive 
attention, and many divergent views upon these subjects 
are expressed. 

It is a pleasant combination of fiction and essay in 
sprightly form. But beyond that, to what end is all this 
brilliant talk? ‘‘I can’t help feeling,” says the hostess, 
“that if such very different people can come to an under- 
standing, the country must be able to settle its worst 
troubles.” And so, if all men in this confusing world 
could compose their differences over muffins and tea, 
there need be no more real issues to trouble us. Con- 
servative may assent to the programme of Socialist, the 
landowner may complacently listen to the demand for a 
new deal, may even consent to hear it said that the vested 
interests are due to an overturn, if only the matter could 
be talked out among good fellows. Macmillan, the min- 
ister of the kirk, and the steadiest thinker of all the com- 
pany, expresses the central idea of the book. ‘‘You’ve 
pulled all the contradictions into the light of day. That’s 
what we want. Politics are a collection of views, most of 
them contradictory and nearly all of them true. States- 
manship means admitting the contradictions and paying 
due respect to the half-truths and trying to harmonize 
them. The fool seizes on a half-truth and exaggerates it 
and pretends it is the whole truth and the only truth. 
It is the part of wisdom to keep your balance and not 
take sides.” 

Such is the dubious philosophy of the book — a cautious 
opportunism that would muddle through to the end, with 
due respect, so far as may be, for the British State. No 
reasoned convictions concerning the purpose of the state 
ought to prevent the realization of the dreams of the 
British worker, for he, it seems, has made the greatest 
sacrifice in winning the war. When this same Macmillan, 
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in uttering wise words concerning the delicacy and the 
complexity of the democratic state, demands to know how 
spiritual forces will preserve themselves in the material fu- 
ture, he is informed that the working man is the truest con- 
servative, that the only hope of democracy is to make it an 
aristocracy, and that the English laborer is but reaching 
out for the light and life that are his rightful inheritance. 

Now there may exist a mystic relation between the 
English worker and the country of England, but the 
argument of our house party is certainly not convincing. 
Aristocracy means, or should mean, a superiority of ex- 
cellence based on self-discipline, and it is not easy to see 
how the great mass of men, curbing their will to power, 
are, as the world now is, going to rise to another plane of 
living, even though some of them “‘spend their evenings 
over Plato.” 

This little book suggests an inevitable comparison with 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s 4 Modern Symposium, written 
before the war and somewhat different in character. 
Both authors in their conclusions fall away from the true 
logic of their positions. Mr. Dickinson through impatience 
with our stupid economic system vaults over into the 
ranks of the Social Revolutionists when every reason 
cried out that he should remain a humanist. Cadmus and 
Harmonia fail by permitting sentiment for the cause of 
the workingman to interfere with the working out or the 
application of definite principles. At least so it seems to 
one whose sympathies have not been caught by the same 


objects. 
Percy H. Houston. 


PHILOSOPHIZING OVER THE Ou1JA Boarp 


Our Unseen Guest. Anonymous. New York: Harpers. 


The author says (pp. 20-22): 


Something on the night of December 7, 1916, caused a 
ouija board to spell for Joan and me, “I am Stephen L—.” 
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The same something caused the ouija board to spell what pur- 
ported to be the facts of Stephen L—’s death. On January 
15, 1917, something prompted the ouija board to look for a 
certain book, and therein was the story of a real Stephen L—, 
how he had died, and when and where; and the statements 
of this story were the same as those of the narrative that had 
been spelled out on the ouija board over a month before. 

Obviously the chain of circumstances is extraordinary only 
in the event that Joan and I, prior to December 7, 1916, 
were ignorant of Stephen L—. We have testified to that igno- 
rance. To the best of our knowledge and belief we were ignorant, 
not only of the death of Stephen L—, but of his ever having 
lived. 

Of what are these extraordinary circumstances evidence? 
On what basis can they be explained? 

Four possible explanations suggest themselves. They are: 
1. Guess. 2. Telepathy. 3. The subconscious-mind theory. 
4. The spiritistic theory. 

And at least one other explanation might be offered — the 
cosmic-mind theory. But this, it would seem, is pure theory, 
having neither traditional nor experimental backing. Perhaps it 
can best be discussed later, in the light of Stephen’s philosophy. 


The author is greatly mistaken regarding the “‘tradi- 
tional” guesses regarding the “‘cosmic soul.” They have 
played a very large part in philosophy, the cosmic soul 
having been at least the second choice of nearly all the 
great writers who have tried to explain these phenomena. 

This book contains two or three other indications of 
personal survival about as good as those of Stephen’s. 
The main communicator throughout, however, is Stephen. 

The first half of the book consists of the usual run of 
the communicator’s experiences here, in passing over, 
and in the alleged life beyond, with more than the usual 
account of the author’s skeptical reasoning regarding 
the source of the communications. ‘These reasonings 
are far above the average in quantity, quality and open- 
mindedness. 

The second half of the book is given to the exposition 
of the chief communicator’s philosophy, which almost 
all of these books of involuntary communications con- 
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tain somewhere, even when the philosophy is only that, 
or less than that, of the average sermon. The philosophy 
of this volume is considerably more. But it, like virtually 
all the others, bears strong symptoms of being at bottom 
that of the author, perhaps telepathically, though un- 
consciously, impressed upon the medium. The medium 
here was the author’s wife, and their sympathies were 
obviously very close. 

But regarding the usual philosophizings and moral- 
izings in the volumes of involuntary records pouring 
upon us, there should be considered one point that may 
yet be found of great importance in unraveling the whole 
mystery. There are accumulating many indications, 
of which this book gives not a few, that what may pos- 
sibly come through a medium from discarnate intelligence 
—from the cosmic soul if you please (and though our 
author does not please, he really builds up the cosmic- 
soul theory throughout the latter part of his book) — is 
really limited, as well as generally “‘colored,” by the mind 
of the medium. Therefore supposing a mass of more or less 
discarnate philosophic conceptions ready to flow through 
the medium, those that would succeed in “getting 
through” would be those conforming with the mass in 
which the medium habitually lives — which the medium’s 
brain fits —or, in this case more especially perhaps, the 
brain of the medium’s husband, between which and her 
own there seems to have been a most happy conformity. 

The first half of the book, with the dialogues of the 
husband and wife over the products of the ouija board, 
is very good reading. Whether the second and syste- 
matic philosophic part is equally good, is a mere question 
of taste. Probably some readers will consider it the 
better part. 

The author, obviously a man of reading and intelligence, 
starting with a broad and ingenious skepticism, found 
himself ultimately forced to the conclusion, more by 
Stephen’s philosophy than even by his evidences of 
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individuality, that he is the discarnate intelligence he 


purports to be. 
H. H. 


Tue BocGrey-mMan AGAIN 


History of the I. W. W.— A Story of American Syndical- 
ism. By Paul Frederick Brissenden, Ph. D. Second 
Edition. New York: Columbia University. 


The I. W. W. has long been a species of national “‘ bogey- 
man” which has puzzled, alarmed and enraged a great 
many people in the United States. Dr. Brissenden’s 
study, now in its second edition, may be recommended as a 
cure for all three states of mind. There is nothing like 
cold facts and figures in the forenoon to dissipate the 
nightmares of the preceding small hours. There are 
facts and figures galore in this book collected and arranged 
in good Ph. D. style, and while they make a pretty heavy 
meal taken all at once they digest well enough and leave 
the reader with a clear picture of the subject as a whole. 

The premise upon which the I. W. W. is founded is 
Marxism pure and undefiled. It is the doctrine of the 
class-conflict — employers growing ever richer and fewer 
and employed growing poorer and more numerous. 
Between these classes there can be no compromise. Ex- 
propriation of the capitalist and control of industry by 
the workers is the only remedy. Whatever means will 
help to bring about this result is good. It is not a case of 
hours and wages; it is a case of abolition of the wage sys- 
tem. It is not a case even of constitutional ‘industrial 
democracy”’; it is a case of pure “‘proletarian” rule. It is 
Socialism in its simplest form. If we assume that the 
community is sharply divided into two classes, the em- 
ployer and the employed, there are four forms of organiza- 
tion open to the latter for advancement of their interests. 
There are the “‘shop-union” (organization by factories), 
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the “‘craft-union” (organization by trades), the ‘‘indus- 
trial union” (organization by industries), and ‘‘One Big 
Union” to include all workers. The I. W. W. plan is for 
“‘One Big Union” departmentally organized by industries. 
It opposes ‘‘shop-unions” and ‘“‘craft-unions” as being 
un-revolutionary and ineffective forms of organization. 
In this it is quite logical. If its premise is right then 
Gompers is wrong, the American Federation of Labor 
is a betrayal of the worker, and the revolution is 
upon us. 

But Nature says, nego majorem! She has not organized 
the human community in the I. W. W. way, and that is 
why the Federation of Labor grows from year to year in 


membership while the I. W. W.’s “turnover” looks like 


that of a war-industry in the early days of 1918. Perhaps 
the most significant page in Dr. Brissenden’s book is that 
on which he concludes his study, p. 350. He points out 
that “‘only 7.5 per cent of the locals chartered and of the 
individuals enrolled in the I. W. W. have remained in the 
organization. ‘This means an average annual turnover 
(of individual members and locals) for the past ten years 
of 133 per cent. As the table shows, the commercial 
strength of the I. W. W. in comparison with the whole 
number in labor organizations and the whole number 
gainfully employed is very insignificant.” The author 
scouts the estimate (made by the Government in the 
trial of Haywood, 1918) of 200,000 members as being 
much too high and suggests that it includes all those who 
have at any time held an I. W. W. card! 

There is not much in this to frighten anyone, yet many 
have been and are badly scared by the mystic letters. 
Time was when “Socialism” threw us into fits, but we 
have got over that, thanks to our better acquaintance 
with the Socialists. It is time that we came to our senses 
as regards the I. W. W. and gave it the fresh-air and free- 
speech cure. 

Tuomas F. Wooptock. 
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A PuHILosoPHER-POET 


Sonnets from a Prison Camp. By Archibald Allan Bow- 
man. New York: John Lane; The Bodley Head. 


The volume of Captain (now fortunately again Pro- 
fessor) Bowman stands out as a most welcome addition to 
that library of poetry which was called forth by the war. 
He has written not in that freely running measure in 
which ‘‘Shakespeare unlocked his heart,”’ but in the more 
highly orchestrated form used by Milton and Words- 
worth, two poets with whom he has close spiritual affin- 


ities. But the distinction of his work is not in its form: 
though he does occasionally carry through the sestet of a 
sonnet with a large and full tidal sweep, yet few of the 
sonnets are flawless, and by judicious omissions Captain 
Bowman would have raised the general level of his collec- 
tion. Neither are his poems remarkable as a picture of 
war. Its pomp and pageantry do not move him, nor is 
there any amassing of horrors. He does not describe, or 
satirize, or sentimentalize. He writes rather in a vein of 
reflective self-expression, and his volume is remarkable asa 
record of the lonely adventures of an earnest and pro- 
foundly educated spirit in what appeared to be a time of 
disaster. These sonnets stood “between him and mad- 
ness,” the author tells us, and were evidently written in 
days when he had plumbed the depths of his emotional 
and intellectual life. His sonnets give us therefore the 
result of a re-inventory of life made by a sturdy, sincere 
intelligence in time of war’s relentless tribulation. 

In spite of the circumstances under which this volume 
was written, it would be a mistake to believe that it is 
in any sense an addition to that school of “realistic” 
war poetry represented by such younger soldiers as Robert 
Graves, Robert Nichols, and especially Siegfried Sassoon. 
We have been told that it remained for them to tell us 
what modern war actually is. Much that has been written 
by them I would be the last to disparage. They have 
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given us a new picture of the details of war, its outward 
aspect. For the most part however they have written 
in a mood of bitter disillusion from an exclusively in- 
dividualistic and ego-centric point of view. Literary 
tradition had emphasized war’s dignity and glory, its 
opportunities for personal magnanimity and heroism. 
In these they no doubt intended to participate. Instead, 
they found war an ugly conspiracy against the individual, 
and in place of the expected pageantry they saw trench 
mud and mangled men. In what Flaubert called “‘colics 
of revolt” they tried to strip war of all its disguises and 


flummery. Much of what they did was well done. 
Of modern war’s ordinary horrors Captain Bowman 


had probably supped as full as these rebels, yet his thought 
moves habitually in far wider spheres. Though thrown 
back upon the individual’s last defences, he is in no nar- 
row sense ego-centric and writes with no personal re- 
sentment. He ever realizes clearly the relation of the one 
to the many, and his attitude is therefore far more “‘cos- 
mic” than theirs. If Captain Bowman’s volume lacks the 
dramatic appeal of much of Sassoon’s work, it is on the 
side of content fully as necessary for him who would under- 
stand war’s deeper significance as well as its more im- 
mediate disgusts and disappointments. 

The volume opens with a series of sonnets dealing with 
the suspense and terror while 


thought drew rein, surmising wildly, when 
The guns spoke murder over doomed Estaires. 


This is followed by a moving account of the last great 
battle, the author’s capture, and the march back through 
Lille on the way to the German camp at Rastaat. Then 


the days apparently became outwardly eventless. As the 
later sonnets show, however, this outward loss was 
compensated by an inward gain in spiritual activity, and 
in the sections called ‘‘Influences,” ‘‘Watchwords and 
Maxims,” and “‘England and Oxford,” we find sonnets 


giving us clear and striking appraisals of the spiritual cur- 
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rents which had found their confluence in the writer’s 
life. 


The character of these more general reflections is well 


r illustrated by the sonnet on the State, which has in it 
5 more meat than a large volume of Jellineck: 
i Protector of the spirit, who by night 
, With hands bent round it lanthorn-like dost frame 
Against the wind a shelter for its flame, 
h Thyself a thing of spirit and a light, 
The Commonwealth! Yet in thy sovereign right 
8 Thou may’st not unrebuked, unchallenged claim 
d To be the First and Last, a holier Name 
Than thine intoning from a higher height. 
n For blood is on thy hand and on thy head, 
ht And war’s black cloud upon thy deep dark brow; 
mn And in thy shadow Socrates lies dead. 
“ And though awhile it needs must be that thou 
For man’s unrighteousness shalt legislate, 
- Man’s righteousness will yet become thy Fate. 
a So too a sonnet on Tragedy contains in essence as much 
ha as a chapter of Bradley or Bosanquet: 
Of Tragedy the essence and the goal 
the ae 
Is Vindication. Fear and pity close 
a The Tale with mourning, but the issue shows 
im- The moral order master of man’s soul. 
And as its slow and solemn waters roll 
ith Thunderingly through the scenes, a sense there grows 
Of some high Presence working in these throes, 
Whose being is the topic and the whole. 
Thus not these personal griefs alone comprise 
The theme of Tragedy, that theme more vast 
eat Than its own content, deeper than the sighs 
ugh Of the doomed Titan hounded home at last — 
hen The Universe in action, and the cries 
the Of Cosmic Vengeance closing with the Past. 
was It would be a mistake to believe that all of the sonnets 
and deal merely with “haggard abstractions.” They touch 
and also upon thoughts of home, visions of spring in Scotland, 
nets and one especially treats in a high Wordsworthian mood 


the sudden joyous sense of the unity of all nature as one 
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day the poet sees from his camp the mist rise from the 
hills and remembers keenly the same phenomenon seen 
in other days at home. 

To those who seek in poetry high seriousness, sincerity, 
and intellectual ardor, this volume may be safely recom- 
mended as containing not a few sonnets which can be 
enjoyed, pondered, and reread with profit. 

CurisTiaAn Gauss. 


HuMANISM IN THE HUMANITIES 


Martial, the Epigrammatist, and Other Essays. By Kirby 
Flower Smith. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 


It is one of the riddles of scholarship that classical 
literature, which by definition is the source and centre of 
the humanities, should have produced so little humanistic 
criticism among its votaries. Exegesis of a kind it has 
called forth in abundance, from the apparatus criticus 
to the mammoth Handbook, and all this is valuable; we 
are of those who daily thank God that he has put it into 
the hearts of some men to write dictionaries. But this is 
still only the scaffolding; why is the edifice so slow in 
rising? Even where the attempt is to be humanistic, the 
seductions of pedantry are often too strong. So stately 
and justly lauded a work, for instance, as the Croiset 
brothers History of Greek Literature will devote the 
best part of a large volume to exposing the inconsistencies 
of the Homeric narrative, while leaving the reader to 
guess why the Iliad is still the greatest of narrative 
poems. There are exceptions, of course. The English 
have produced a few books of genuine value — notably 
Sellar’s volumes on the Latin poets and parts of Mure’s 
History of Greek Literature; the French have more work 
of the kind to their credit, as should be expected; the 
Germans have none. America has contributed three or 
four scattered essays of true literary quality, but what 
else? When you stop to think of it, the poverty of our 
output in this field is surprising and disgraceful. 
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All this is a rather long exordium to a short notice of a 
volume by the late Kirby Flower Smith, of Johns Hopkins 
University, which is a welcome addition to our scanty 


store of works at once human and scholarly. Perhaps 
the sad fact that the best three of the essays included — 
those on Martial, Ovid, and Propertius — could find no 
place in any of our regular commercial magazines, will 
help to explain, though it will scarcely excuse, the faint- 
hearted attacks of our scholars on popularity. 

We shall make no attempt to criticise these essays in 
detail. It is sufficient to say that the Roman epigram- 
matist and elegiasts are here treated as a French critic 
would treat a group of his native poets. They are living 
men, having the bowels of humanity, and their works are 
seen to throb with passion and humor and wit. No small 
part of Professor Smith’s success may be attributed to a 
happy knack in translation. For the elegiacs he has 
adopted the swinging measure beloved by William Morris, 
and he has contrived to vary its cadences, which tend 
naturally to monotony, with a good deal of skill. As an 
illustration we take these lines from Ovid’s epistle of 
Hero to Leander: 


So when the day is over and kindlier night draws nigh, 

And stars in twinkling radiance are glittering in the sky, 

We haste to light the beacon, the flare of which is wont 

To guide your long, long journey across the Hellespont. 

Then come those hours of waiting, and womanlike the while 

We turn our hands to spinning, and so the time beguile. 

“Meanwhile what do I talk of,” you ask; well, if you heard, 

You’d say that one “Leander” came every second word. 

“Dear Nurse, think you he’s left yet? or that he is afraid 

Lest all are not yet sleeping, and thus has been delayed?” 

Poor Nurse! she goes on nodding, but when I take a peep, 

I fear she’s not assenting — but merely dead with sleep! 

Some moments pass in silence: ‘‘He must be swimming now, 

His arms in rhythmic cadence straight through the waters 
plow.” 

Some lengths of yarn are finished, and then again I say, 

“Think you perhaps by this time he may have come half way?’, 
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And then I mount my watch-tower and frightened breathe a 
prayer, 

If any breezes find you, that they may blow you fair. 

At every wind that whispers my heart is stirred anew, 

And every sound that greets me, I hope, is made by you. 

And so the night drags onward with hours that scarcely creep, 

Until, worn out with watching, at last I fall asleep. 


Nothing extraordinary, you may say; but it has, you will 
admit, the quality of being right. That is much. 

We commend this little volume to the lover of letters 
for its promise of two or three pleasant hours, and to the 
professional classicist for the emendation of his soul. 


P. E. M. 


Tue SociaAL PRroBLEM 


The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. New York: John Lane Co. 


Mr. Leacock says: 

If the reader is to be ensnared into absorbing something use- 
ful, it must be hidden among the flowers. Such is the recog- 
nized method by which the great unthinking public is taught 
to think. Slavery was not fully known till Mrs. Stowe wrote 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the slow tyranny of the law’s delay 
was taught to the world forever in “ Bleak House.” 

Social and economic theory is heavy to the verge of being 
indigestible. There is no such thing as a gay book on political 
economy for reading in a hammock. 

Mr. Leacock has himself come very near to writing such 
a book. In fact, during the early part of his work, which 
is mainly descriptive and historical, before he gets into 
the puzzles and profundities, he has done it. His well- 
balanced antithetical style, his apt metaphors, and his 
flashes of humor make delightful reading. And even 
when he does get into the puzzles and profundities, he 
clears them up as successfully as any writer we can recall. 

It is one of the very best of the recent books on the sub- 
ject, and not the least of its merits is that it is short — 
short enough to attract the lay reader, yet long enough 
to satisfy his needs. If everybody addicted to best sell- 
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ers would forego just a little one to make room for this 
book, the sacrifice would go far to save the country. 

The author justly attributes most of the world’s eco- 
nomic miseries to the fact that vastly more of its labor 
is given to luxuries than to necessities — that “half-fed 
men dig for diamonds, and men sheltered by a crazy 
roof erect the marble walls of palaces,” and why they do 
so, he attributes to values being fixed by ‘‘economic 
strength.” Those who possess it “ command the luxuries 
and divert labor to them.”’ Our author might have added 
that follies which add to no man’s enjoyment except that 
of those who profit on them at the expense of others — 
mere crazes, probably — waste as much as luxuries; for 
instance, the present craze for advertisements that simply 
duplicate and offset each other, leaving the parties just 
where they would have been without them, and have made 
reading the papers a nuisance, and have multiplied the 
price of paper three or four fold. 

Professor Leacock gives a remarkably clear demon- 
stration of the fallacy of the classic doctrine that value 
is determined by labor cost — the fallacy on which the 
laissez-faire policy rests and shows, perhaps not quite 
so clearly, as already intimated, that value is determined 
by economic strength. This we understand to be not only 
strength to bid up what is desired, but strength to hold 
on to it until a satisfactory price can be realized. 

Another element of economic strength—one that 
within a couple of generations has revolutionized the 
world — is collective bargaining. But there the laborer has 
overestimated his strength, and already begins to abuse 
it in attempts to force the majority to meet his demands, 
by restricting their coal, food, clothing, shelter and trans- 
portation. He has overlooked the fact that in needing 
these things himself, he is part of the majority, and he 
has arrayed against him the majority including himself, 
as shown by increasing dissensions in his own ranks. 


X. 
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Some Practicat Economics 


Free Trade, the Tariff and Reciprocity. By F. W. Taussig, 
New York: Macmillan. 


We strongly commend this volume to that important 
class of readers who are intelligently grounded in eco- 
nomics, and need an occasional compendium to post them 
on the progress of the science. Whatever Prof. Taussig 
writes has behind it the fullness of knowledge, breadth 
of view and freedom from dogmatism peculiarly needed 
by those who have not the time to check statements. 

This volume is made of a series of articles and addresses 
beginning in 1892 and extending into last year, with such 
modifications as the passage of time has suggested. 

They deal rather more with the science as applied than 
as constructed by theorizing and correlating data. 

In addition to the topics covered by the title, there is a 
refutation of the mythical story of Lincoln’s incursion 
into economics when he is alleged to have said that if we 
bought an article abroad, we had the article and the for- 
eigner had the money, while if we bought it at home, we had 
both the article and the money; and the chapter contains 
not only a refutation of the story, but of the doctrine that 
the story implies. 

The final article on Tariff Problems after the War is 
of course specially interesting. It begins by taking for 
granted that the fundamental need is such a kind and de- 
gree of provision for war as will make ample preparation 
quick and easy. The only industry he considers in this con- 
nection is that in dyestuffs, because it can be turned into 
munitions overnight. Germany had a virtual monopoly 
of it before the war. Prof. Taussig thinks that the war 
developed the industry in other nations so far that there 
is now no occasion for any one to guard against a serious 
danger of its supply being cut off. 

Among essentials Prof. Taussig thinks potash the only 
one with which we cannot directly supply ourselves, and 
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that in emergency we could make shift for it as a by- 
product, and provide effective substitutes. 

As to non-essentials — fine textiles, glassware, ceramics, 
gloves, brushes, notions, etc., etc., he thinks the war will 
tend to a fostering protective policy, and that one to a 
reasonable extent, will be justifiable, but that it would 
be madness to cut ourselves off to a large extent from 
cheap goods, and especially from goods which would invite 
our exports in exchange. 

Prof. Taussig’s knowledge of geographical economics is 
exceptional, and his use of it is in most happy contrast 
with the high priori web-spinning and dressing up of 
commonplaces in high sounding technical language, with 
which more than one inflated reputation in economics 
has lately been made. 

Prof. Taussig sets a splendid example and one still 
needed, in his realization of the tremendous complexities of 
his subject. His method is not of the sort still too frequent 
of laying down his own opinions and arguing for them, 
but generally he states both sides with adequate sym- 
pathy and candor, and, perhaps too often, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. In fact, he realizes 
to a degree which we hardly know where to find elsewhere, 
that in many controversies both sides are right, and per- 
haps the more bitter the controversy, the nearer right each 
side; he also realizes that which side ought to prevail is very 
generally a question of circumstances, and therefore really 
more open to wise settlement by investigation than by 
ad captandum application of any principle, still less of 
any dogma. He sums up the situation in the following 
golden words: 


No one can now lay down the lines for a policy of tariff 
reconstruction. . . It is possible, and certainly much to be 
desired that some matters . . . may be settled on non-partizan 
lines. . . In the field of political and social inquiry we have 
not reached that stage of scientific certainty which has been 
reached in many branches of natural science. But the term 
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“scientific” may be used in a different sense from that in which 
it implies established principles and indubitable truths. In that 
other sense, it means simply that we shall proceed with care and 
method; that we shall be accurate, painstaking, discriminating, 
shall refrain from guess, rumor, exaggeration, from vague and 
untested general statements. We proceed in a scientific way 
if we gather all the information we can, sift it with care, present 
it clearly, apply it intelligently. 
H, H. 





EN CASSEROLE 


Nonpartisanship 


Quire possibly the American paper that just now weighs 
most in proportion to its bulk is the little Villager, pub- 
lished at Katonah, New York. One reason for its pro- 
portional heft is, of course, its small size, but there are 
other reasons too. And in the face of them, we are 
doubly sorry to see it, in its issue of July 3, falling into 
such language as this: 


Nonpartizanship and pacifism are the same stripe; they are 
the philosophy of motives as opposed to the philosophy of re- 
sults, the philosophy of progress by codperation as opposed to 
the philosophy of progress by the testing out of differences. 
Did anyone read the violent invective of the “keynote” speech 
at San Francisco without a sense of its incongruity? Inexpli- 
cable jealousy, feverish animosity, secret intrigue, and political 
malice were some of the charges hurled by the Democratic 
chairman at those who did not vote for the particular compact 
which was forever to hold the world in helpful, profitable peace 
and harmoniousness. . . Parties are the machinery for uti- 
lizing the political resistance without which there would be 
no real progression in a democracy. As Professor Ward once 
said, the parties that think they are opposing each other are 
simply working together for the accomplishment of an end of 
which they are unconscious. Every student of political affairs 
comes to'deplore those periods in a nation’s lifewhen both parties 
stand on about the same platform, and when there are no 
“issues” and so no opposition. That the Germans got hold of 
this truth, and let it run away with them into the barbarous 
notion that slaughtering is civilization’s best business, does not 
diminish the truth any. The German’s fault was in tearing it 
away from its natural field of operation: the pacifists who bewail 
partizanship are from their side doing the same thing. 


We have met talk like this before, though never from 
so intelligent a source. As we sail under the banner of 
Non-partizan (only the accident of starting with the name 


4II 
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Unpopular led us to adopt the negative particle Un instead 
of Non) we feel called to the defense. 

We begin with a general denial. ‘‘Nonpartizanship and 
pacifism are” not ‘“‘of the same stripe,” and they can be 
demonstrated to be, only by an unjustifiable definition of 
nonpartizanship — such a definition as one of the “lib- 
eral” weeklies gave in a good-natured notice of our change 
of name. It said in effect that to be unpartizan was to 
refrain from taking a side. Partizan, we submit, means 
adherence to a party — support of a cause, whether you 
approve it or not, because it is supported by a party. Tobe 
unpartizan is to refrain from taking a side only because a 
party chooses it or does not choose it. It is partizan 
and a vice to choose a side because a party chooses it; and 
it is unpartizan and a virtue to choose a party because of 
the side it chooses. 

To assert that in supporting a cause one becomes a 
partizan of that cause, is of course justifiable, but that 
use of the term applies only to the particular case, and 
has no reference whatever to the general idea of “‘party,”’ 
while using the term in describing the course of a periodical 
refers to nothing but “party.” 

If not to choose a party, is to stay out of the fight, it is 
probably reprehensible: but to take a side in a fight solely 
because a party takes that side, is certainly more repre- 
hensible. 

The Villager’s definition of Nonpartizan or Unpartizan 
seems of a piece with his intimation that the advocates of 
the scheme for a League of Nations claimed that it “was 
forever to hold the world in helpful profitable peace and 
harmoniousness.” We have known no advocate of any 
consequence to claim more than that it is a scheme in that 
direction well worth trying, that the opportunity for it has 
cost more than anything else in human experience, that 
unless the opportunity still lingering is embraced, much 
suffering must come before there is another one, and that 
the next one will cost even more than this one did. 
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The Villager sometimes says profound things, and 
sometimes they are true. Sometimes, for instance, it is 
true that “parties are the machinery for utilizing the 
political resistance without which there would be no 
progression in a democracy.” But if it is true that “every 
student of political affairs comes eventually to deplore 
those periods in a nation’s life when both parties come to 
stand on about the same platform,” it is not true that 
“happiest are the nations that have least history.” 

The attitude of the Villager regarding the League of 
Nations has been a puzzle to us from the beginning, and 
the puzzle has been made no easier by the article from 
which we have quoted. What “truth the Germans got 
hold of” was the truth that “makes a desert and calls it 
peace,” but it does not follow that peace exists only in 
deserts. Neither is it true that all who “‘ bewail partizan- 
ship”’ are pacifists; but it is true that many who bewail 
partizanship have loved peace well enough to die for it. 


The Storm 


TueE alligators were roaring, huge prehistoric creatures 
turning from their hideous wrangling over gobbets of bone 
and flesh to raise themselves up from the ground and 
bellow with puffed out throats. I had never realized how 
high they could stand on those legs of theirs, like dino- 
saurs, with swinging heads and trailing, mailed tails. 
There was something uncanny about them that took 
away one’s breath; they had the look and bearing of un- 
clean dragons, exiled tyrants without a kingdom, remnants 
of a conquered people still refusing to admit the suzerainty 
of the mammals. ‘*They smell a change in the air,” said 
the keeper at the alligator farm. 

There was not a ravelling of cloud in the sky as we went 
out on the long beach. The white sand, so fine and hard 
that even on the dunes it scarcely sunk beneath our feet, 
vibrated blindingly with sunlight. We found a group of 
spiky palms throwing a small patch of shadow in which we 
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could find shelter, All about the roots was a network of 


tiny tracks, the print of midget mice we guessed. Far 


down the beach the long breakers were coming in. There 
was not a sail or smudge of smoke on the horizon. Around 


us rolled the fine outlines of the dunes. 


We unpacked our bundles, pulled down our hats over 
our-eyes, set our palettes, balanced the turpentine in the 
sand, stuck clumps of brushes into our laps, and gripping 
the edges of our boards and our palettes in one hand, 
prayed the saint of painters for fair fortune. The light 
was almost full noon. In the direction we faced, sky, sea 
and sand seemed to me alike white. Had I had more 
training in impressionism I should have remembered that 
here was an opening for using the prism, faint roses and 
yellows, cooling and deepening into greens, blues and 
lavenders. I should have outlined my dunes with a line 
of blue to turn them flat with the hint of reflected sky, 
kept my sea in its plane, and melted it into the sky with 
a line of lavender. But I did none of these things. What 
ground to be covered! Phalanx after phalanx of paint 
faltered and failed before it. My dunes swelled like tawny 
sails against the sky. I scooped hollows of shadows into 
them, and changed the color of the sea for the fourth 
time. I made a purple sky. 

Perhaps the sky was purple there in the distance. Un- 
noticed mists were gathering, unthought-of catastrophes 
stirring in that still air. Suddenly a wind came up, driving 
the sand before it. The fine white grains blew over our 
painted pictures of the dunes, real sand at last. Our 
hats struggled like kites. Clutching boxes, wet palettes, 
wet canvasses, wet brushes, we staggered down the beach 
to shelter, porcupines bristling with paint and sand, in full 
flight before the coming rain. 

As we passed the walls of the alligator farm, there was a 
deep silence within. The roaring had stopped: for the 
alligators, those great sons of the water, last descendants 
of the flying dragons of the clouds and the swimming 
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f dragons of the sea, who had saluted from afar off the 
t coming of their master the storm, in his presence held 
e their peace. And for ten days it rained. 
d 
. The Advertising Bubble 
e Some people who have advertised have made a great 
Z deal of money, and a good many people have believed 
i, that they made it because they advertised. In some cases 
it they did, but in many cases they did not, and the money 
a making was merely post hoc. Glittering cases attract the 
re most attention and people generalize from them. Gold 
at mining attracts the most people in proportion to the 
id money made. Iron mining is, in the long run, much more 
id profitable. 
ne Everybody knows that of late there has been much 
y; more advertising done than ever before. Despite the 
th scarcity of paper, the journals, even the provincial ones, 
at are bigger than before the war. In many of them much 
nt more space is occupied by advertisements than by text; 
ry and the advertisements make reading the text a nuisance: 
to Each topic instead of being given consecutively, is scat- 
th tered in fragments among the advertising, and has to be 
hunted out in widely separated columns and pages. And 
n- yet one is constantly meeting expressions of regret that 
es much advertising has been crowded out of the issue. All 
ng this has probably been the chief influence in trebling or 
ur quadrupling the cost of paper, and limiting the supply for 
ur books of education and general culture, and the amount of 
es, labor in printing advertisements has been similarly in- 
ch creased. 
ull The mere cost of placing these ads is enormous. If a 
man wants to place one in a thousand newspapers, in- 
sa stead of sending them out himself and settling a thousand 
he accounts, he takes a single copy to an advertising agency, 
nts and the agency not only saves him that trouble but se- 


ing cures him wholesale rates. Some of these agencies are 
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huge affairs, occupying whole floors magnificently ap- 
pointed in the largest buildings. 

For the electric signs, from the small cities up to the 
great white way, similar expenses are involved. These 
must have an appreciable responsibility for the high price 
of coal, and to all these expenses are added those of the 
painted signs along the railroads and highways, and the 
advertising signs in the cars, all of which have increased 
enormously. 

“Commercial art” is now a recognized institution. 
Even fifty years ago Du Maurier is credited with the pic- 
ture on the Apollinaris bottles; the drop curtains in some 
of the Italian theatres and probably elsewhere are painted 
over with advertisements; and not improbably more 
money is paid to writers of advertisements than to writers 
of editorials, news and books. 

Apparently a vast proportion of this labor does not turn 
out a thing used or enjoyed, or a direct service received, by 
a human being, except as some of the “‘industrial art” and 
snappy ads may give a passing satisfaction or amusement. 
But when they do, the effect upon taste is more apt to be 
bad than good. There is no question, however, that the 
advertisements do determine to a considerable extent 
which of the things produced shall find a market, and 
therefore which things shall continue to be produced, and 
in quantities determining their price. How much a thing 
can be profitably advertised and where, is a difficult ques- 
tion. For instance, there are many papers of wide cir- 
culation in which a book advertisement is never seen, while 
there are a few papers of comparatively small circulation 
in which book advertisements are constantly seen. The 
general principle is that things that everybody uses can 
be advertised anywhere. Yet nobody ever saw common 
nails or crude sugar or fundamental building materials 
advertised to the general public, though they may be in 
‘trade organs.” Obviously, a mistake in placing an ad- 
vertisement is very easy. 
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Then there is the constant danger of advertising more 
than an article will stand, and the opposite danger of not 
advertising enough to make it go, when a little more would 
turn the trick. It is the last ounce that tips the scales: 
unless it is put on, every ounce that precedes it is wasted, 
—unless it can be diverted to another purpose, which 
advertising money once spent cannot. Years ago, a dealer 
told me that the maker of a valuable product in his line 
failed because he spent only a quarter of a million in ad- 
vertising it, and couldn’t spend any more; whereas if he 
had spent a little more he probably would have succeeded. 

There is great danger that emulation will lead to ex- 
cessive advertising. Just now the papers are full of ad- 
vertisements of clothes and shoes. If only one man could 
advertise them, he would take away much trade from the 
others: so others go in to prevent that, and soon everybody 
may be advertising shoes, for instance, without enough 
more being sold than would pay for the advertising. When 
a generation or so ago, the 7imes started its book supple- 
ment, it was a new toy, and the publishers took to it 
amazingly until they began to notice great masses of it 
thrown away around the news-stands. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, they had carried their ads to an extreme at which 
some of the Times people, not to speak of other people, 
laughed. About that time two of the greatest publishing 
houses fell into the hands of ambitious young men, and 
they began advertising against each other until a full page 
in the Times Supplement from one or both of them was a 
frequent thing, and it was not until it got to two pages 
that the tide began to recede. 

Part of this advertising craze has arisen from a notion 
that as money spent in that way is not subject to income 
tax, and reduces the rate of super-tax, it may be spent 
profitably. This argument, insinuatingly put by the ad- 
vertising agents, has widely influenced people of very 
little experience in advertising, and probably, in the ma- 
jority of cases, influenced them to their disadvantage. 
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Unless we are mistaken, advertising among us has now 
reached the character of the Mississippi Bubble or the 
Holland tulip mania, and we cannot be mistaken in the 
belief that through the consumption of paper it is doing 
serious harm to education and literature. 










A Garden Misgiving 


Why should I doom these stalwart weeds 
With so much life to give, 
For flowers delicate and pale, 


That scarcely care to live? 
Kate Fort CopINncrTon. 










An Answer 


Because, dear lady, those strong posies 
Don’t even gratify our noses, 

While fragrant flowers of tender grace 
Touch in our hearts the woman’s place. 
















Petty Insurance 


My tobacconist lately mailed me a supply, and charged 
me ten cents for insuring it. This sort of thing often 
happens, — from petty packages, then trunks, up to auto- 
mobiles and buildings; and is about as nonsensical as any- 
thing I know. It has all been calculated down to demon- 
stration from experience, that in the long run the insurer 
loses. Why then insure? Simply to guard against losses 
that the insurer can’t stand. If he “insures himself” 
on all others, he saves money. The Astor estate is said 
to insure itself on everything. We know a very well-to-do 
man who, when he was young and poor, carried heavy life 
insurance. As he accumulated property he reduced that 
insurance until, when the safety of his family was assured 
by his accumulations, he carried none. Against fire and 
everything else, before the war he was taking his own risks 
up to five thousand dollars. He made an exception against 
claims for automobile accidents alleged to be caused by 
him, because he wanted any claimant to feel that he was 
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attacking a great corporation, and wanted to shift the 
bother of a suit onto the corporation. In the financial 
pressure caused by the war, when nobody feels as safe as 
he would like to, our friend has insured several things 
that he would not insure in ordinary times. 

Manifestly there is much room for discrimination in 
insurance, and, as in everything else, much foolishness 
practiced. 


Legislating Against the Sun 


THE pope who issued the bull against the comet seems 
poorly to justify the sarcasm of a generation that legis- 
lates against the Sun. But such legislation is the fashion 
of the day. Talk about this being a skeptical age! There 
‘has not been an age of more faith since the French Revolu- 
tion. True, they had not much faith in the church, but 
they had unbounded faith in the state — almost as much 
as we have — at least some of us. They thought, for 
instance, as we did during the Civil War, that all that was 
necessary to turn paper into good money was to print it, 
and that all that was necessary to set men to work was to 
give them a government workshop to work in, though it 
is doubtful if they thought the state stronger than the 
Sun, as so many of us do. 

In this bailiwick we’re divided on the. question. The 
farmers and the railroads and steamboats stick by the 
Sun, but the rest of the folks are an hour ahead of him. 
When an hour is mentioned to the farmers, they ask: 
“*God’s time or fool time?’’ When time-tables are under 
discussion, such phrases fly about as: ‘“‘It goes at 9.45, 
that’s 10.45 you know;” and in New York itself the centre 
of American knowingness, some folks still go to the station 
and find they have an hour to wait. 

In other words, the thing doesn’t work; and anybody 
with any more conception of natural law than Brother 
Bryan and the Bolsheviks, would know that it wouldn’t 
work. Whatever tricks are played with clocks, or clypse- 
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dras or hourglasses, the Sun has been forming men’s 
habits since there were a Sun and men, and it will con- 
tinue to form them as long as there are a Sun and men; 
and when men try to go against the Sun, trouble will come 
somewhere sooner or later, and it has already begun. 

For the Sun, read Natural Law generally, especially 
that part of it embracing human nature, and there is room 
for much salutary reflection. 


The Tipping Conscience 


But first, since this is an anonymous contribution, let 
me introduce myself. I am a professor on a spree —a 
mild, professorial spree— trying to make his vacation 
contribute its full share to his teaching equipment. It 
means a stern economy, of course, even to the extent of 
cheap eating. 

The other day I went into one of those dairy restaurants 
where one may still get coffee for five cents. Opposite 
me, or nearly so, sat two young girls who looked as if 
they belonged to the big department store across the street. 
They were already tired at midday, and hungry — not 
with a genuine appetite but with a certain unsatisfied 
yearning: for they wanted pie. Without listening to their 
conversation I became conscious of a brief debate re- 
garding the probable virtues of pie. Well, they didn’t 
take it. They made their meal from one of those inevit- 
able “entrées”? — those things which are “‘special for 
today” (and every day). Then each one dutifully pro- 
duced her nickel (her pie nickel) and laid it on the table, 
took up the stub punched at 30, and proceeded to “‘pay 
the cashier.” The mighty waitress swept down upon 
their empty plates; scooped the two nickels into her 
pocket, and in a surly tone demanded of me what my 
order was. I had been quite willing to give it for the last 
ten minutes. I requested the same thirty-cent entrée — 
it doesn’t matter much which of the dozen or so one hits 
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upon. It was dumped and clattered down in front of me, 
my stub was punched at 30, and the world rattled on. 

The stuff was sickening and unsatisfying, but I did not 
yearn for pie. I would have been content to pay my thirty 
cents and escape; but the food and service combined was 
not (even in this day of advanced costs) worth thirty- 
five. Must I, before I go, lay a nickel or a dime on the 
altar of that unpleasant female? It is hard enough on 
one’s self-respect to rise from a meal, however awful, 
and leave only a plebeian nickel on the table. But even 
a nickel a meal is four dollars and fifty cents a month, — 
it is fifty-four dollars a year. Those girls could do a good 
deal with an extra hundred dollars between them. They 
could get their two weeks’ vacation out of it; they could 
satiate themselves with magazines and movies; they could 
even keep themselves in shoes, and thus solve one of the 
real problems of the day. Then why this unquestioned 
planking down of their nickels for the benefit of an un- 
gracious Amazon who received a better wage than theirs? 

Of course you say they must, in order to receive any 
sort of service in the future. But that is not true. There 
are plenty of such restaurants near by. Even in this big 
and noisy place there are many tables, divided among a 
considerable group of flying aprons. Before they had 
made the rounds and returned, the great mediator between 
them and the kitchen would have forgotten their unim- 
portant existence. But such a course of behavior as that 
would be abhorrent to them. They would feel cheap and 
guilty. It would undermine their self-respect. 

For when it came my turn to leave my peace offering 
on the table I was mortally certain that I would never 
be inside of that restaurant again; and yet to rise with 
studied forgetfulness, and walk unashamed and fearless 
to the cash register —I could not. Why should I give 
this surly woman money for doing without grace or cour- 
tesy what she was paid to do? If she was underpaid, 
with the idea that she should make up a possible income 
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through tips, then that was a system to wage war against. 
Let the waiters strike again and strike harder, demanding 
that they shall not be made the objects of promiscuous 
charity. It is undemocratic, unAmerican, economically 
unsound — this pseudo-philanthropic practice. We should 
welcome any necessary readjustment in the scale of 
prices — competition would take care of that for us — 
and most of us want to pay our just dues. Pending legis- 
lation on the subject, the ridiculous and vicious custom 
can only be attacked through the collector of our tribute 
money. I decided to act for myself, bravely, heroically. 
I would at least help to make this termagant conscious 
that those girls were not compelled to placate her, — 
that it was entirely gratuitous on their part. I almost 
palpitated with the daring of my resolve. But I was set; 
I marched boldly up to the cash register, feeling as many 
accusing eyes upon me as if I had shot the albatross; I 
went with outward composure forth, and in my inner 
agitation forgot my umbrella! 

All this is to say that tipping is not usually a matter of 
prudence but of conscience, — of a rudimentary, instinc- 
tive conscience which must follow a custom whether it is 
inherently right or not. It is a conscience which hurts 
one when sins of omission are committed against it, even 
if a clear and discriminating conscience is working in 
opposition. Is conscience so much the creature of cus- 
tom?— But let me spend the tip I didn’t give, on a 
carfare, and get quickly away from the scene of my hu- 
miliating victory. 

I have a visitor’s card to a club where gratuities are 
not permitted. Here I felt I could go joyously, and check 
my conscience at the door. But should one not give a 
small fee for checking his conscience or his coat? The 
colored boy at the door knows the ways of the members, 
but a visitor is fair prey. One likes to dine in the easy 
comfort of the club, for eating should be an esthetic 
ceremony, and not a mere utilitarian matter. But I was 
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served that night with such special consideration (I was 
dining there unattended by a member) that the waiter’s 
conduct was at least suspicious. No one would know, he 
seemed to be saying, if I slipped him a quarter for his 
pains. I did. My tipping conscience slew my true con- 
science. But the waiter rewarded me with his unqualified 
approval. Though he spoke no word but “Thank you, 
sir,” his whole bearing was eloquent of the fact that I 
would always be permitted to hand him out a quarter. 
And what canI donow? WherecanIeat? It’s against 
my one conscience to give a tip, and against my other con- 
scierce not to. I have only one recourse until I can return 
to home and comfort: I must endow my tipping conscience! 
I must serve up my troubles en casserole, in the hope that 
I may, perhaps, become the recipient of a tip. This, if 
I get it, I shall parcel out with such care that not even the 
porter of the last night back will brush me off in vain. 


Glimpses 


Noruinc but a free will and a cup of strong coffee could 
have brought me where I am, so at last I believe in the 
free will . . . and yet, the coffee . . . I left H. about an 
hour ago. She goes her way, and I mine, because she 
wants a lot of exercise. And speaking of exercise, not being 
able to take any, I have been using your birthday present 
on chair-rides. I took two hours yesterday, one and a half 
down to the Inlet, the other half just buried comfortably in 
the blankets, looking at the ocean. The sunset was win- 
tery, pale saffron with a few dark clouds, long and sharp- 
edged like steel knives, and then one very bright star. I 
had felt ill all day, but for that half hour of rest, I shall 
remember the day when I’ve forgotten every other feeling 
connected with it. I didn’t think at all, and my feeling 
only hit the high spots, so that had I been a Japanese poet 
I should have expressed myself by “‘cloud, star, rest.” 

You should see H. She looks and acts like Douglas 
Fairbanks. She swims every day, roller-skates, walks the 
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length of the Boardwalk, and gazes abroad for new worlds 


to conquer. We meet at meal-time and relate our ad- 
ventures very much on the order of Robinson Crusoe and a 
jail-bird swapping stories, as H. begins: “‘ Well, I walked 
five miles and did so-and-so,” and I: ‘‘I sat for an hour and 
froze my feet.” We had our pictures taken, and H’s is good 
except for a prize-fighter’s expression around the jaw, while 
mine looks frightfully cadaverous, and has a large stomach, 
like Dr. O’s on it, so that the two of us look like Rochester 
and Jane Eyre, though I’m sure J. E. had no stomach. 
I’ve never seen the ocean as it is today. The waves are 


much taller than you, with cradles for a giant baby be- 
tween them and the wind blowing foam (babies’ mosquito- 
netting, I suppose) off the edges. I’m on the very end of 
the Steel Pier (it is at least ten miles long) and the wind is 
howling all up and down the scale, the Mama of all the 
little giants in the wave-cradles singing them to sleep, or 
possibly Father with delirium tremens, which do you 
think? — or maybe it is the little giants themselves crying 
for their bottles or the maternal bosom. I am very 
frozen, though I think safely salted from catching cold, 
as my lips are briny, and it is fairly warm except for the 
wind that makes walking on the pier an adventure. But I 
shall now return to my humble hostelry. Humble! ... 
that word has haunted me of late, after a slow and halting 
acquaintance with it, as with a friend for whom one’s love 
is not an altogether painless adventure. What an aris- 
tocrat of a word it is! synonymous, perhaps with uncon- 
sciousness, but of a flavor not to be expressed by syn- 
onyms. Do you know who so understood the thick green 
grass that lies nearest to the bare heart of Nature, that in 
calling it humble, he makes my hand spend itself for an 
instant, groping toward the pulsating life at the roots of 
that unconscious grass? 


Yesterday Miss D. came over and said maybe she 
would go down town with me, but I got her off the track, 
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as I’d simply have died if she had, and the escape into 
that very aloneness which had doubtless been the cause 
of my misanthropic mood before, made me quite happy: 
on such a slender thread do moods depend. It was raining 
hard, but I started out happily. First I saw two girls fall 
down, and that was an interesting and pleasing spectacle, 
and I felt as if it had been managed by fate for my especial 
benefit. Later, I saw a man with a little monkey, and 
though I have never looked at them much, I staid by 
for a long time, as it was very nice to compare the monkey 
with the people around. It took hold of my skirt like a 
child, only it had such a worried look, as though it had the 
living of a whole family in its skinny hands, which of 
course it really does, doesn’t it? One man gave it a dime, 
which it looked at with the funniest expression of amaze- 
ment, before it put it in the pocket with the pennies, very 
much as you or I might look if a strange man gave us a 
dime. It smoked a pipe wretchedly, and it rang a little 
dinner-bell with the sad resignation of a woman running a 
boarding-house. The monkey’s man didn’t have any ex- 
pression or soul or intellect or any little thing like that im- 
printed upon his immobile features. He ground out the 
same tune on his one-legged organ about nine thousand 
times, and as the monkey always saw pennies before he did, 
he merely gazed at one far off point, like old Doctor R. in 
philosophy class, and slept standing, like a horse. Doctor 
R. was among the throng, by the way. I saw him look at 
the monkey without sympathy or amusement or tenderness 
or disgust: so why look at all? But respectable people don’t 
enjoy monkeys, of course, and as that fact suddenly dawned 
on me, I wandered on, having seen everything anyway. 


That Old Assignment 
‘**A DESCRIPTION of myself as an old lady”’; that was the 
assignment! It had hardly occurred to me that there 


would ever be such a person. And I was called upon to 
describe her! The English teacher elucidated, misinter- 
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preting my knit brows: ‘‘Draw the picture of yourself as 
you would like to be; yet carefully preserve your own 
traits and characteristics.”” In other words, idealize your- 
self, then damn it with the truth. I rose resentfully in 
defense of the old lady who was to be so handicapped; 
then collapsed bewildered. ‘“‘Who is she anyway, that 
I should be so concerned. Why, she might be...” I 
stopped thinking, as pictures formed. Indignation seethed. 

The rest of the class dispersed lamb-like, as if this as- 
signment were no more difficult than that of last week on 
“The View from My Window”’; as if they were on rather 
intimate terms with themselves as old ladies. I had two 
days to become acquainted with myself, so, knowing that 
it would take me some sixty years quite to find out that 
old lady, I turned her down nervously and became face- 
tious. Did one dare hand in a sheet of paper blank but for 
the one-line epitaph: ‘‘Alas, she died at 37”; or write a 
caricatured representation, and explain that fortunately 
this could not be, since ‘‘I died at 37.” Finally, with bra- 
vado, I handed in no paper, but I long and seriously con- 
sidered myself as an old lady. 

Of some things I was sure. I would not be snow-crowned 
and I would not be resigned; I would never knit, and I 
would never preach to the young. The thing goes round 
in a vicious circle. In other words, I would not be old! 
With eager expectancy I went to class to find out how my 
classmates had handled themselves, and what they hoped 
to be sixty years from now. 

They gave me no help. I understood; it takes longer 
than two days to get acquainted with a ghost like this — 
a new idea as startling as myself is to I. These girls had 
drawn their neighbors at home, or their grandmothers, 
and with loving tenderness. There was one: she sat in a 
June-brightened garden, content to “‘read, knit or just 
think.” The little children loved to gather around her, and 
a “‘faint smile lingered on her lips,” as she thought of that 
‘romping, red-cheeked girl” now grown into a frail little 
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lady. “Time,” the girl prophesied, ‘“‘had not marred the 
heart” nor had the hopes and aspirations of those younger 
days departed with the bloom. I examined for the “frail 
little lady.”” This tom-boy near me, with “‘tears of sensi- 
bility coursing down her thought-worn cheeks; the light of 
another world” in her eyes? Of course, if she wished it. 
Not for me “‘the twilight peace that sweetens life and 
strengthens love”; for me spinsterhood and indignation. 
That much I knew. By this time I was plainly trying to 
suppress convulsions of mirth; the chair shook; I pride 
myself on my ability to laugh silently, but I had here a 
feeling of irreverence, as if all the others were then the 
little old ladies they were to be, and as if they were look- 
ing at me with sensitiveness and reproach in their eyes. 
Was everyone except myself giving sympathetic and dewy- 
eyed attention? No: for I realized that there was another 
little old lady in the room, but she was laughing with me. 
I liked her; I thought she liked me; we listened together. 

Another girl was more human with herself. She would 
like to be as she portrayed herself, but she knew that she 
just wouldn’t be; her white frilled cap would look like the 
frill around a baked dish; I lost the figure here through the 
relief of having company in laughter. 

The teacher gave me a concerned look, as if to say: “I 
missed your paper on this very serious subject. I think 
it no matter for flippancy.”” NordoI. I have that old 
lady on my heart with real consternation, and that paper 
I did not write has upset my serenity for days. 

At home I settle myself for meditation on old ladies. 
Suppose people could begin old and grow young; wouldn’t 
that be an ideal way. And yet, if it could be, I think it 
would be as unsatisfactory. Imagine four of us octogena- 
rians sitting idly with hands in laps, thinking of ourselves 
as young-girls-to-be. “‘Dear me, Fanny, when I think of 
all the study ahead for me, and of those mountain peaks 
we’re going to have to climb, it makes me shudder.” “Why 
look at Alice Palmer; I can remember when she was happy 
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just to pour tea at theolder generation’s parties, and yester- 
day she told me that she was thinking of joining a woman’s 
club and marching in a parade; I daresay she’ll be com- 
mencing college next.” “‘Don’t tell the doctor, dear,” con- 
fides another, “‘but that ache I’ve had in my back for four 
years is going away, and I know it’s not going to need at- 
tention any more; you don’t know how I shall miss it.” 
“They say that Mary Sherman has almost come to the 
time when she has to separate from her husband, and 
they’re both unconsolable over it.”’ 

The ideal way! With relief we turn the picture around. 
Good! Things are normal again. Yet still, for myself, 
normality is a little depressing. 


Though Age is fifty years from me, 
And Youth is close to me as breath, 
My Soul too clearly can descry 
Whither my Body journeyeth. 


It is to the poets and preachers that we turn for hope 
and optimism, and do they give us no more comfort than 
‘fa level land, a sober land ” for those who are “‘afraid of 
that which is high”; must Old Age be a state where ‘‘de- 
sire shall fail” and “Body grow a weary thing”? That 
may be old age, sadly enough, but itis not me. It need not 
be me. I work it out in my mind thus: Old Age is like that 
black spot, in Surties the clerk and every man, waiting to 
spread and destroy him in the fullness of time; it is the 
cave of the fairy legend toward which all footsteps pointed, 
and out of which none came. But that black spot, Surties 
admitted, had it been caught in time, need not have 
worked such damage; and the fairy story were unsatis- 
factory indeed, did no one succeed in pointing his steps 
out. So with Old Age; it lies in wait, and the preparation 
of a life-time, and all the spirit of an old lady can hardly 
overcome it. And yet, when it is overcome, it has no 
terrors more; it becomes the hall in which that young- 
souled myself dances, and can “‘laugh up to Heaven.” 
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But we must look out; the phantom behind my chair is 
laughing at me now. I can make out nothing of her ap- 
pearance. “Women grow to be like their mothers; that is 
their tragedy.” Mine is still black-haired, and in any 
case it were no tragedy. Or women go by contraries: the 
plain little girls develop into beautiful heroines; the wicked 
young women into sainted old ladies. Becky Sharpe, 
even, an authority on wickedness, “busies herself in 
works of piety” at the last. Perhaps I shouldn’t know 
myself if I met her in the street to-morrow. Perhaps I 
am that person, mildly benign, a pillaress of the church, 
devoted to good works, and organization and committees, 
renowned for her piety. . . Horrors, my grandmother was 
that! But my new friend is getting impatient with me, 
and hurt. She was teasing me a while ago for my serious- 
ness. When you have a person like that to deal with, even 
poetry is safe between you once in a while. 


Yet let (this paper) with my lost thoughts in it 
Tell what the way was when thou didst begin it, 
And win with thee the goal when thou shalt win it. 


Oh, in some hour of thine my thoughts shall guide thee. 
Suddenly, though time, darkness, silence, hide thee 
This wind from thy lost country flits beside thee— 


Telling thee. . . . 


All that I have written and demanding one thing alone. 
Whether myself be a “‘pillar” or a heretic, tidy or the 
same old girl, stylish or prim, alert or resigned, one thing 
I demand, and could not bear to have it otherwise: that I 
have that temper of mind that can read this paper at 
seventy-eight with a twinkle, then sit down and write to 
myself as a young girl, as disrespectful a paper. 





CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


HE previous instalment of this commentary ended 

just as the conventions of the two major parties 
were about to meet and nominate presidential candidates. 
At that time, Mr. Harding and Mr. Cox were merely 
among those mentioned. Harding had been widely ad- 
vertised as the choice — though not necessarily the first 
choice — of a select circle of professional politicians, con- 
spicuous in the inner councils of the Republican party, 
and commonly called the Senate Ring. But the public 
knew next to nothing about him, and took the mildest 
sort of interest in what was hopefully said about him by 
his advocates. 

Democratic opportunists had picked Mr. Cox as one of 
several possible candidates who were to be preferred to 
Mr. MacAdoo. He was understood to be in especial 
favor with those Democratic leaders from the larger 
cities who were entrenched in the resolution that the party 
candidate should not personally bear the Wilson stamp, 
even though it might be necessary to let Mr. Wilson write 
the party platform. 

Mr. Harding was nominated at Chicago June 12, by a 
weary and over-heated convention. If the Republican 
elder statesmen did not get their first choice — which 
might have been Lowden but for those unfortunate cam- 
paign fund disclosures —, at least, the nominee was their 
own man. Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts was 
added as a running mate to temper the disgust of luke- 
warm partizans who could not be too surely depended on 
if they had something wholly negative to vote for. 

But what counted was Harding of Ohio. When the 
time came for the selection of a Democratic standard 
bearer, there had been added to Cox’s other availabilities, 
the consideration that the man most likely to get Ohio’s 
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vote away from the Senator from Ohio was another Ohio 
man with demonstrated capacity for winning the favor of 
Ohio’s voters. Logically, on July 6, in San Francisco 
Ohio’s governor was chosen from a list of aspirants any one 
of whom was to be preferred to a President’s son-in-law. 

Both nominations were the result of the deliberate selec- 
tions of practical politicians, not less keen, to put it mildly, 
in their party’s interest than in their country’s service. 
With equally conscious cunning, Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, 
an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, a New Yorker, the 
bearer of a name which carries with it a deal of prestige 
among the non-partizan, was tagged on as Vice-Presiden- 
tial timber. Whether it was the cunning of Charles Fran- 
cis Murphy, boss of Tammany, or the joint cunning of 
several Democratic bosses does not much matter. 


What does matter is that when the public which had 
not known much about either principal, began to take 
stock of the deal, it appeared that Harding had a record of 
success in public life without public accomplishment; 
Cox a record of success in public life with public accom- 
plishment. The Republican Senator from Ohio, highly 
esteemed by his fellow Senators in Washington, had been 
content, it seemed, to let others enjoy the credit of initi- 
ating and pressing important legislation. The Democratic 
Governor of Ohio, twice re-elected to the chief executive 
office of his state, had been active and persistent in putting 
new laws on the statute books. And these laws related 
to serious and controversial subjects, such, for instance, 
as schools, prisons and the budget system. His line was 
constructive reform legislation. 

The comparison is effective rhetorically, but it is not 
conclusive electorally. There are people who honestly 
and even passionately prefer things as they are. There 
are people who would rather endure the laws they have 
than suffer the slings and arrows of outragecus new enact- 
ments. For them, King Log is a lesser evil than King 
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Stork, and, presumably, Harding as President less to 
be dreaded than Cox. After all the new laws latterly 
imposed upon us for our presumed good, there are prob- 
ably more persons than ever before who heartily distrust 
candidates with a known weakness for applying raw legis- 
lative remedies. If there are enough such persons, Cox’s 
record is almost as cogent an argument in favor of Hard- 
ing as the happy circumstance that it is Harding, and not 
Cox, who belongs to the party which was so cruelly de- 
prived of the privilege of helping Mr. Wilson win the war. 


As to platforms and policies, among many declarations, 
only one joined issue appeared. That not because the 
politicians on either side wanted to make it an issue, or 
believed that it had any virtue as an issue. The simple 
and insurmountable fact was that the Republican party 
had to be against Mr. Wilson. The League of Nations, 
as written and advertised, is Mr. Wilson’s work; there- 
fore the Republican party had to be against the League 
of nations, however hospitably disposed toward a league 
of nations — any league of nations but Mr. Wilson’s own. 

On the other hand, obviously, the Democratic party 
had to be for the League of Nations— Mr. Wilson’s 
league — officially. This, in spite of the prevailing and 
very slightly disguised opinion of politicians of both 
parties to the effect that the country doesn’t really know 
or care anything about the League — or anything else 
an ocean’s width away. Except, perhaps, the Irish Re- 
public of Eammon De Valera. What hostility to Wilson 
required of the Republicans, a mere sense of decency to- 
ward the party’s war president compelled from bored and 
reluctant;Democrats. Governor Cox, of course, has spoken 
right out in meeting. His voice for the League is clear. 
Senator Harding, amid flowers of speech exuding the honey 
of harmony, has allowed to appear at least a certain re- 
luctance to the Wilson League of Nations. Peace at home 
is in this inland stateman’s mind to be preferred to getting 
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mixed up in ‘efforts to preserve peace elsewhere. He dis- 
trusts all meddling with that continent of Europe which 
a blessed high wall of Protective tariff used to cut off so 
comfortably from our markets. Tucked away in McKin- 
ley’s mantle, Mr. Harding cannot perhaps forgive the 
World War for depriving Protection of its last prop as a 
live, election-winning issue. 


Of the two estimable middle-aged gentlemen from Ohio, 
both of whom own and operate newspapers, one was by 
artful practical psychologists in the very beginning strate- 
gically disposed upon his small-town front porch. His job 
there was to receive pilgrimages of the faithful, and sit in 
the middle of a fine-spun spider-web of suggestion. Every 
strand in that web was to spell: ‘‘Safety and Sanity.” 

But the other middle-aged gentleman from Ohio was 
also in the hands of practical psychologists. He was 
scheduled to plaster the country with personal appear- 
ances and public speeches. His job was to advertise 
himself everywhere as Cox the Candidate — to advertise 
himself so efficiently as himself, that the election in No- 
vember could not go by default against him as a mere 
vote of lack of confidence in, or change of heart toward, 
the sometime President of Princeton University. 

It was the anti-Wilson sentiment upon which the Re- 
publicans counted for victory. The game is not to be 
_earned, it is to be credited to opponents’ errors. The 
Democratic hope of snatching victory from fore-ordained 
defeat was calculated upon the theory that somewhere in 
the course of the campaign the image of Cox would re- 
place that of Wilson in the public mind. The inevitable 
difficulty was that Cox must, throughout his appearances 
and public outgivings, loudly proclaim himself a loyal 
Wilson man. It was Cox’s personality, therefore, which 
had got to be put over so powerfully that it was sub- 
stituted for Wilson’s personality. That being so, the 
Republican game was simple — to sit tight and say: ‘‘ Put 
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it over if you can; we are standing pat and betting it can’t 
be done.” 

As the campaign has developed, the game has been 
played with reasonable consistency on the lines originally 
laid down, though Mr. Harding has not stuck absolutely 
to the snug harbor of his home in Marion, nor Mr. Cox 
quite covered every state with his busy itinerary, as was 
promised in the first glowing prospectus of his backers. 

For instance, it stands in the record that on Septem- 
ber 7 the Republican candidate spoke from the tail of a 
train to a crowd gathered in the railway yards at Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, and the next day he was actually as far away 
from his front porch as St. Paul, where he addressed him- 
self especially to the agriculturalists at the Minnesota 


State Fair. Any number of old-fashioned political prec- 


edents may be cited to prove that there is at least no 
taint of radicalism in this departure from the strict Mc- 


Kinley campaign model. This adventure of Mr. Hard- 


ing’s came after the democratic candidate had shocked 


the financiers by saying that if elected, he was going to 
put a farmer on the board of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Incidentally while Harding was talking in Indiana and 


Minnesota, Cox, working his way through a selected list 


of twenty-two states, was busy denouncing “reaction” 
in the North Dakota cattle country, stronghold of the 
Non-Partizan League. His campaign fund charges 


so far had been more effective as consumers of news- 
paper space, than as arguments in his own favor. 


Presidential politics have so cluttered up the stage that 
it has been difficult to see what else was going on at home. 


Yet there have been very important happenings. For 


instance, the railways, returned to private ownership, 
have managed to get along without a visible cataclysm. 
But the: public had to endure at midnight August 25 an- 


other and heavy increase in freight and passenger rates. 
This increase was granted by the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to enable the roads to make a living. The 
roads are fortunate in a national solicitude for their 
solvency, which the private wage earner does not always 
enjoy. Everybody agrees that the trains must be kept 
running. Yet the burden to the public is brought just 
so much nearer the point orthodoxically illustrated by the 
straw and the camel’s back. If the thing keeps up the ul- 
timate wage-payer, like the ultimate rent-payer, and tax- 
payer, cannot quite see how he is to do the ultimate paying. 


By the end of August, however, signs too numerous to 
be ignored presaged the beginning of the end of the after- 
the-war spending bee. Prices of most necessities — ex- 
cept clothing — had not sensibly declined, but business 


enterprises of all sorts were deliberately curtailing am- 
bitions or at least slowing down on expansion. Movies 
as well as banks were affected by this tendency, though 
perhaps not equally. Exploiters of city housing facilities 


for rental purposes were not yet ready, apparently, to 


take account of the ebb-tide. But their excuse is that 
conditions of supply and demand are exceptional in their 
case, where the demand is necessarily a rising quantity 


and the supply for the next twelvemonth or more prac- 


tically limited to the existing figure. Since early and in- 
complete statistics of the new census seem to make it 
certain that the urban population has actually overtaken 
and passed the rural, the place-to-live-in-town problem 


assumes extraordinarily disturbing proportions. 

The strike on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit lines which 
ushered in the month of September with maximum dis- 
comfort to the workers across the river, was evidence of 


the fact that sections of organized labor — which has 


gained more out of the era of high prices than any other 


class except that of the super-profiteers — were no more 
ready than the city real estate exploiters to allow for the 


change in conditions, On the other hand, the President’s 


action in the case of the anthracite miners, when on Au- 
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gust 30 he approved the award of his Wage Commission in 
face of the United Mine Workers’ impudent ultimatum 
demanding that he accept, instead, the report of a minor- 
ity of the commission in favor of a higher increase, may 
be taken as proof of an impression in official quarters 
that the public is no longer unreservedly in favor of still 
more pay for the union working man. The Anthracite 
Wage Commission had recommended an increase of 17 to 
20 per cent. The minority report called for a 31 per cent 
advance in contract wages. The President’s reply con- 
cluded with these words: 





If your communication, declaring your intention to refrain 
from working unless I set aside the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Commission on or before Sept. 1, 1920, is intended as a 
threat you can rest assured that your challenge will be accepted 
and that the people of the United States will find some substi- 
tute fuel to tide them over until the real sentiment of the an- 
thracite mine workers can find expression and they are ready to 
abide by the obligations they have entered into. 

You are therefore advised that I cannot and will not set aside 
the judgment of the Commission, and I shall expect the an- 
thracite mine workers to accept the award and carry it into 
effect in good faith. 


The miners disregarded the President’s warning and 
refused to work. Thus the case was, as it were, appealed 
to that very public opinion upon the expected support of 
which the official action was based. At the time of writ- 
ing the matter remained unsettled, and with it the ques- 
tion of the source of an important part of the country’s 
winter fuel supply. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit strike 
also continued, but the company appeared to be steadily 
increasing its impaired service, in spite of riotous proceed- 
ings with incidental homicide. 

As determining the beginning of a new era in the coun- 
try’s history, it is possible that the most important single 
event in the past three months has been the realization 
of woman suffrage as a national institution. The Nine- 
teenth Amendment became to all intents an accomplished 
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fact August 18, when the Tennessee lower house approved 
it by almost the narrowest possible margin. Before mid- 
night, August 24, the 36th state was registered in favor 
of full citizenship for women of all the states. 

Tennessee’s decision left only four states which had not 
acted pro or con — North Carolina, Vermont, Connecticut 
and Florida, representing New England and the old 
South. The rest of New England had already committed 
itself to the national enfranchisement of women; the rest 
of the Southern states of the Atlantic seaboard had re- 
jected the amendment. These states are notoriously 
strongholds of conservatism. In this instance the presence 
in more or less solid masses of the Negro problem, which 
colors (no pun intended) all political questions in that 
region, operated as a strong ally to the conservative in- 
stinct. It did not counteract it, as happened with pro- 
hibition in general and the Eighteenth Amendment in 
particular. 

It seemed good to many citizens in those states to take 
alcohol away from the negro, even at the risk of making 
it difficult and even impossible for the respectable white 
man to get his accustomed toddy. But it did not seem 
good to these same old-fashioned citizens to complicate 
the handling of the negro vote by doubling it — or more 
than doubling it, since the negro woman’s average of 
literacy is perhaps higher than that of the negroman. Nor 
was the complication of domestic arrangements absent 
from their considerate minds. 

Here was the selfish counsel of expediency, rather than 
the inspiration of a lofty idealism. But it is not unfair to 
remind enthusiasts that suffrage was created for the 
people, not the people for suffrage—even woman suf- 
frage. 

After half a century of agitation and missionary work 
dating back to Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Susan B. Anthony, and culminating in Carrie Chap- 
man Catt and Alice Paul, the suffragists have what they 
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wanted. When they started they were laughed at. When 
they finished they were something to be very much 
afraid to laugh at. Men like the Governor of Vermont, 
who refused to be intimidated by their aggressive tactics 
were tremulously admired by other governors and states- 
men but not extensively imitated. Veteran politicians ad- 
mitted that the women leaders of the women had the 
leaders of the men beaten at their own chosen game — 
adding new tricks to the past-mastery of the old, and using 
all available weapons with a magnificent disregard for 
anything but the will to win. They did win. First fruit 
of success is the right of women in every state to vote for 
president in November — to vote for kind Mr. Harding 
or lively Mr. Cox or poor Mr. Debs or for Parley P. 
Christensen, who comes like Lochinvar out of the west. 


Across the seas, Poland has been the storm centre of 
international Politics. The attempt of Soviet Russia to 
overwhelm the revived nation which was expressly desig- 
nated as a barrier between Russia and Western Europe, 
put a fearful strain upon the joint arrangements of the 
allied but conflicting powers, and the Reds’ complete 
success at one stage seemed assured. Out of the affair as 
it stood at the end of August, after months of fighting and 
futile diplomatic exchanges, the onlooking world had got 
one strong impression — the impression of contrast be- 
tween French aggression and English caution. The 
Reds were able to bluff Lloyd George into the virtual 
abandonment of the Polish cause. They were not able 
to bluff Millerand and Foch. 

The reasons for this contrast of policy lie deeper than 
mere divergence in the foreign interests of the two Chief 
European allies. 

The British Empire has not yet been relieved of its 
traditional international task by that League of Nations 
from which so much was vainly hoped, and the British 
Empire has been finding its lot as world-policeman not a 
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happy one. The persistently mutinous state of Ireland 
and the necessity of catering to a powerful labor element 
entirely out of sympathy with the world-policeman’s 
job (in Russia, for instance) has dimmed the prestige 
and seriously weakened the policy of the Government. 

Mr. Lloyd George, like our own Mr. Harding, appar- 
ently preferred peace at home to vigorous action abroad. 
He continued the coquetting with the Soviet leaders, 
which from the beginning dismayed French statesmen. 
So it was left for France late in August to go to the rescue 
of Poland, as it was earlier left for France to bring Ger- 
many to a realizing sense of her treaty obligations in the 
matter of delivering coal to the allies, the reduction of the 
military establishment, and the surrender of arms. 

In both cases France’s threat of the application of 
force was backed by France’s ability to use that force, 
and Frenchmen’s willingness to see it used. The German 
peril remains too real to every Frenchman and to every 
French woman to admit of hesitation where Germany’s 
policy of evasion is concerned. The pocket of every 
Frenchman is too nearly concerned in the creation of a 
responsible and solvent government in Russia, for him to 
look with favor on Soviet success at home or abroad. 

England, at first, temporized with Germany as she did 
with the Leninites. France took a firm stand with both. 
At the Spa conference, between July 5 and July 16, Lloyd 
George’s voice was indeed the voice of sternness. But the 
will to be stern was in Millerand, not in Lloyd George. 

The truth is that with little England at home in ro 
imaginable danger from a Germany deprived of her fleet, 
the use of force by England, would have been too violen ly 
opposed by British labor. Any British government which 
tried to use military force anywhere on the continent of 
Europe would run the risk of finding itself replaced by a 
new Government so radical that it might conceivably do 
anything — even to concluding an alliance with a sup- 
posed reformed Radical Germany. Mr. Lloyd George was 
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bound, therefore, to proceed with the utmost caution, not 
less (or more) for England’s sake than for the safety of 
the world, in which England still acts powerfully as a 
stabilizer. 

Again, when, in the middle of August, Poland seemed 
almost certain to be overrun by the Red Army, under ex- 
sergeant Budenny, headed for Warsaw, the British answer 
to Poland’s loud cry for help was the cool advice to make 
peace on the best terms to be had from the conquerors. 
France’s answer, not directed through diplomatic chan- 
nels, was to send French officers — including Foch’s 
well-tried Chief of Staff, General Weygand —to reor- 
ganize the demoralized Polish armies. 

What there is to know about the art and practice of 
modern warfare is known to nobody better than to the 
surviving officers of that French nation in arms, which 
after nearly two years of peace, is still a nation of soldiers. 
The unexpected but not illogical result — the thrusting 
back of the Red forces with serious loss — chiefly in 
captured men and arms — was the deliverance of the 
Polish capital and an object lesson for high politicians. 

For the world has been curiously disposed of late to 
credit the Reds with the same sort of invincibility which 
it used to ascribe to the Germans. If the Reds them- 
selves have been industrious and clever in playing upon 
public credulity in this regard, it is only fair to add that 
their efforts have been prodigiously assisted by their own 
worst enemies — especially the conservative press. These 
enemies have habitually so underated the Reds’ military 
power, so persistently magnified all Red defeats and set- 
backs, so ardently disseminated all reports of Red disaster, 
that Red victories when they came have seemed little 
short of miracles. Kolchack and Denikin were all but 
conquerors before they were suddenly conquered. The 
Poles were sweeping everything before them in the 
Ukraine until, all at once, it appeared that the Bol- 
sheviki were masters of Kief, and the drive was under 
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way which only just missed reducing Poland to something 
like vassalage to Soviet Moscow. 


It was at the very crisis of the Polish situation, it may 
be remembered, when the position of the Poles seemed des- 
perate, and when the question of England’s aid seemed to 
hang in the balance, that representatives of English trade 
unions met and empowered their Council of Action to 
take measures to prevent war at all costs — and specific- 
ally war against the Soviets. Leaders like Thomas, head 
of the transport workers, said openly at this meeting that 
the unions would not stick at revolution itself to gain 
their point. Lloyd George, the morning after, observed 
that labor’s threat was ‘‘swinging a sledge hammer at an 
open door.” The Premier, fully aware of the existence of 
the sledge hammer before it began to swing, and fearful 
of its effect, had taken good care not to close the door. 
The Poles must fend for themselves. 

Promptly afterwards, representatives of these master- 
ful British labor unions crossed over to France to confer 
with leaders of the French C. G. T. or Confedération Gén- 
érale de Travail. According to published outgivings, the 
French labor people were one with their British brethren. 
They were resolute in having nothing to do with war with 
the Russian Reds on anybody’s behalf. But the French 
Government, which had already more than once proved its 
ability to defy the C. G. T. at home, was not, it seemed, 
afraid of visiting British laboreither. The English delegates 
were sent back to England to mind their own business. 

Recognition by France of General Wrangel’s de facto 
government of South Russia — a recognition which caused 
so much amazement and surprise in the British Prime 
Minister — was another bold step in the same bold French 
game. The strategy in this case, again, was amply ex- 
plained by the French statemen’s knowledge that the 
French public recognized its own interest in the restora- 
tion of Russia to responsibility. Lloyd George’s caution, 
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his amazement and surprise, must be explained in turn by 
his knowledge that the laborite recognizes no other interest 
in the matter than the likelihood of more foreign military 
service and more taxes to pay. This type of Briton has 
made it clear that he wants no more of either of these 
things, and is resolved not to have them. It is doubtful 
if even the menace of a Bolshevik-Turkish combination to 
drive the British out of Mesopotamia and cut out the hard- 
won land-link between India and Egypt, would constitute 
a fighting matier in the view of this practical patriot. 

Indeed, the nightmare of the contemporary British 
statesman may be assumed to be the fear that a change of 
ministry and the entry into power of a thorough-going radi- 
cal labor Government might mean nothing less than the de- 
struction of Great Britain’s whole elaborate imperial policy, 
and the beginning of the swift end of the British Empire. 

With that nightmare in mind, directors of British 
policy have hardly dared to attempt coercion anywhere, 
except in Ireland — where they have not dared to omit 
coercion. The case of Egypt, which has been restive and 
inconveniently insistent on self-determination ever since 
the Président injected that unfortunate phrase into world 
affairs, is the complement to the case of Poland. Recent 
British action there looking to substituting a so-called 
British alliance for a British protectorate might be re- 
garded as the beginning of the breakdown of the system 
out of which was distilled Mr. Kipling’s phrase about 
carrying the white man’s burden. Looking at it that way, 
Mr. Wilson’s word-magic may be said to have overcome 
the word-magic of the British wizard. 


But it is more to the point to observe that Mr. Wilson’s 
magic, expressed in Secretary Colby’s note of August Io in 
answer to Italy’s inquiry about our official attitude toward 
Soviet Russia, also failed signally to give aid to British pol- 
icy as represented by Lloyd George. The boldness of 
France in Poland was not a little assisted by the declara- 
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tion from Washington of a firm purpose never to recognize 
in Russia a government doubly tainted by its refusal to 
submit itself to the free suffrages of the Russian people; 
and by its repudiation of Russia’s international obligations 
— indeed of all obligations to governments of other nations. 

Mr. Colby’s note declared also against alienation of 
any Russian territory while. the irresponsibility of Red 
rule persisted. But that dictum, it was generally under- 
stood, was not to be interpreted as a sop to Lenin and his 
gang, but a gentle reminder to Japan. Once more it was 
to be made clear that the Saghalen seizure could not be 
regarded by the White House as creating for the Tokio 
government any new rights in the Russian Far East. 

A second note transmitted to Warsaw by the Secretary 
of State, August 21, when the Bolshevist drive seemed 
to have suffered total collapse, emphasized the special 
American doctrine (for over-seas application) that vic- 
tory in the field does not establish for the victor a right 
to any of the territory of the conquered. Warsaw was 
warned that the United States considered it ‘‘highly in- 
advisable for Poland to engage in territorial aggression 
against Russia,” and the intimation was added that the 
Washington government would be “‘gratified” if Poland 
would issue a declaration of its purpose to remain within 
the ethnographic frontier indicated by the Peace Con- 
ference pending agreement with Russia upon the subject. 

This second Colby note arrived just as the Poles re- 
jected the Bolshevist peace terms handed out at Minsk — 
terms formulated when the Leninites were victorious and, 
therefore, as sure of rejection in the changed conditions 
as would be the highwayman’s demand for your money or 
your life when the pistol had passed from his hand to yours. 
The hint to the Poles not to repeat the mistake which ini- 
tiated the affair was none the less salutary though up to 
time of going to press they had not made any formal prom- 
ises to be good. 

Henry Irvine Brock. 
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